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OLIVER CROMWELL. 



CHAPTER I. 



ExUnàing firom. the Execution of Charìe$, to tJu Sutyugation of 
Jreland hy CromwdL 

The execution of the king struck withamazement 
the whole people of England. The royalists had not 
permitted themselves to believe that the republicans 
"were in earnest, or that the formalities of a trial 
"were intended for any other purpose than to compel 
Charles to submit to their terms, and to relinquish 
ali such parts of the prerogative as appcared incon- 
sistent with their more enlarged notions of freedom. 
But the event which marked the 30th of January 
removed ali doubts as to the future views of the 
military faction, by whom it was brought to pass. 
It was now manifest that Cromwell and bis confed- 
erates had resolved, not only to take away the Ufo 
of the sovereign, but also to abolish monarchy in the 
nation, and to substitute in its place a forra of gov- 
emraent which should admit neither king nor House 
of Peers. 

An attempt was maae, meanwhile, to recruit the 
ranks of parliament, by fiUing up some of the vacant 
seats by new electiOHs-, and by receiving, on ccrtain 
Aa 
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conditions, a few of the excluded members. The 
Lords likewise met, and on the 6th pf Febraary pro-> 
ceeded to business ; but the Oommons, mindM of 
their secession durìng the trial of bis majesty, re- 
fused to recognise them, and took nò notice of some 
bills which were sent down for their consideration. 
In a few days afterward, they passed a resolution to 
make no more addresses to the Peers, nor to receive 
any from them ; and finally, that as the existence of 
an Upper House was useless and dangerous, it ought 
to be forthwith abolished. About the same time 
they voted the extinction of monarchica! gorem- 
ment in England ; declaring it high-treason to prò- 
claim, or any otherwise to acknowledge, Charles 
Stuart, commonly called Prince of Wales. In pur- 
suance of the same object, they issued orders to 
engrave a ne w Great Sesd, on which was represented 
their own assembly in the act of deliberation, and 
the following legend inscribed, '^ On the first tear 
OF FREEDOM BT God's blessino restorbd, 1648.'' The 
statues of his late majesty, too, at St. Paul's atìd 
the Royal Exchange, were thrown down by direc- 
tions from parliament ; and on the pedestal which 
Bupported the latter was written, " Exit Tyrannus, 
Regua( Vltimus" — the tyrant^ the last of the kings^ U 
gone. 

To conduct the administration of afTairs, a councii 
of state was nominated, consisting of forty-one mem- 
bers, among whom were Fairfax, CromweU, Brad. 
shaw, St, John, and the younger Vane. Upon this 
body devolved the duties which formerly attached 
to the crown and its ministers in the two Houses. 
They received ali addresses on national concems ; 
gave orders to generals, admirals, and ali others em- 
ployed in the public service ; received and answered 
letters from foreign govemments ; executed the laws 
against criminals and offenderà ; and submitted to 
parliament ali such questions as respected matterà 
c^ finance, the ezpediency of peace or of wari and 
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die enactment of statates siiiled to the w«its of ttw 
infant commonwealth. As this power was acknow- 
ledged to come from the people, so did the cooncil 
of state profess their intention of lestorìng it to the 
commmnty at large, wheneyer they should have 
SQCceedea in settling the repoblìc on a pemanent 
basis. 

The public mindhad longbeen distracted by theo- 
rìes of go^ernment, as well as by theological speca- 
lations, of which the mùn object was to sobvert 
every ancient institution, and to reconcilettie nation 
to a compiete change in ali the wonted forme of 
church and state. Suoh, indeed, was the rage for 
innoration among a certain class of politicians, that 
the parliamentary leaders had no sooner taken upon 
themselves the direction of affairs, than they found 
that the great breach in the constitution to which 
they had given countenance was aboat to admit a 
host of radicai reformers, determined to achieve 
alterations stili more alarming. The fanatics who 
had sprung up in the army, and whose principles, 
now ingraftedupon those of the levellers, annomiced 
an immediate return to the state of equality in which 
the human race originally existed, framed a remon- 
strance, and sent it by the hands of five agitatore to 
the general and council of war. Although in this 
step they did no more than foUòw the example which 
had been set to them by those whom they now ad- 
dressed, it was thougbt necessari to check, by an 
minsual severity, a practice so inconsistent with 
military subordination. Lockier, an individuai who 
belonged to a troop which refused to march without 
payment of arrears, was condemned to be shot. 
The sentmice was executed in a yard near St. Paul's ; 
bat this punishment was so far Irom quelling the 
mutittous spirit which prevailed among the soldiers, 
that the fonerai was attended by more than a thou- 
sand of tiiem, accompanied by nve times that num« 
ber of citizensi men and w^omen» who wore in thelr^ 

\ 
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bats ribands of a black and sea-green colour, indica- 
tive, it was said, of an approaching storni.* 

A more formidable insurrection took place at Ban- 
bury, under Ca^tain Thompson, who, at the headof 
several hundred men, published a manifesto, called 
" England's Standard Adyanced,^' and invited the 
discontented regiments to unite with him against 
the t3rranny of the military council. He was at- 
tacked and his followers dispersed before the mu- 
tinous troops could join ; but as a large body of borse 
was proceeding from Salisbury to Burford, it was 
deemed expedient that the lord-general and Orom- 
well should take the field, to prerent the further 
increase of disaffection. Having in one day accom- 
plished a march of forty miles, they found themselvés 
towards evening in the neighbourhood of the insur- 

gent cayalry ; but being unwilling to put them down 
y strength of band, they began by timing the efifect 
of negotiation with their leaders. The terms prò- 
posed by Fairfaz, and the speedy redress of ali grievr 
ances which they were led to expect, induca the 
soldiers to deliberate ; who, in the mean time, so far 
relaxed their usuai vigilance, as to allow their horses 
to feed in the adjoining pastures,. and ev§n to laj 
aside their arms and go to bed. In the night Crom- 
well forced his way into the* town with two thousand 
men, while he directed Colonel Reynolds to inter- 

* In a pamphlet, entltled tha ** Airoy'a Maityr, or a more fall relatioQ 
of the barbarouB and lllpgal proceedings of the Court-martial at White- 
hall, npon Mr. Robert Lockier," there is the foHowing notice : ** At length 
the general and liaatenant>general eame very furiously, breathing foitli 
nothing but deaih to them ali. Boi oh ! how bloody and red did Cromwell 
look ! And the general told them that they shonld be hanged ali, and that 
they did demrve to be hanged preaently in the coart/' ** Another wenc 
to Colonel Wballey in behalf of ibis innocent, and fovnd him comelately 
outof bedin hia akie-coloor satten waistcoat, laced wiih Silver lace, and 
bla pantophlea dawbed with ailver lace, and did preiMjnt a petition to his 
honour, that he would be pleaaed to rememher mercy to thia poor genti»* 
man, and mitigMe the aentenoe to any other puniahment, so aa it waanot 
ti» the taklng awayof bla Ufb. But, aAer many thinga pasaed between 
thMn, be «ald, « that if it lay in hia power to mt» Hìbi, Ile would ML* "» 
Ijpr a petition to FUrftt, Me Nola A. 
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cept the retnat of ih» fugitives, bf tàkiag foui9^ 
Sion of the oppoeite entrance. The sumise w» 
attended with complete succede. Four hondred were 
taken prisoners, of whom three, an officer uid two 
corporale, suffered death ; the reat were allowed to 
return to their respeetive reffimenta. 

The esenta now mentioned gave rìae to a literaxy 
warfare, which was carried oa with great apiiit 1^ 
the enemiea of the new goyenmieiit. In a pamphki 
entitled the ^ Huntiog of the Vbxes,'* the reaaoniiif 
formerìy used by the officerà aj^ainat the parliaroent, 
ia employed by the agitatcnra with conaìderable effect 
againat the council of state, who had an&oo&ced 
their determinatioa not to liaten to petitiona irom 
the anoy. They quote the declarationa aocgeated 
by Crom well and Iret<Kit in which the military leadera 
UM the two Housea that they were not mercenary 
troopa hired to serve any arbitnuy power of a ataia, 
but were called forth to the defence of their o wn and 
the people'a just nghts and libertiea ; and therefore, 
that they would not diaband until their complainta had 
been listened to in parliament, and their just deflMnda 
compiied with to the fullest extent. They conclude, 
accoréingly, *' that to be denied the right of addreaa 
by way of petition to the parUament, and to be tor* 
tured, enslaved, and oppresaed, and not suffered te 
complain, but to be tonnented and abuaed for com* 
plainin^ is the hi^iest cruelty, villany, and alavery 
that can be imagined — even tyranny at the height» 
and thereiòre to be opposed by the soldiery. O 
Crom well ! O Ireton ! how hath a little time and 8U&> 
cesa changed the honest shape of so many officerà ! 
Who then would haye thought the council would 
bave moved for an act to put men to death for peti- 
tioning ? Who would bave thought to bave seen 
Boldiers condemned by their orders to rìde with their 
faces to wards their horses' tails, to haye their s worda 
Inroken over their heads, and be casfaiered ; and that* 
for petitioning and claiming their just rìght aad title 
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io the sanie ! We were before nded by a king, Lords, 
and Commons ; now by a general, a court-martial, 
and House of Commons ; and, we pray yoti, what is 
the difference % The old king's person, and the old 
Lorda are bat removed, and a new king and new 
Lords, with the Commons, are in one house ; and 
ao under a more absolute monarchy than before. 
We bave not the change of a kingdom into a com- 
monwealth; we are,pSy under the old cheat, the 
transmutation of nanfes, but with the addition of new 
tyrannies to the old. For the casting out of one un- 
clean spirit, they bave brought with them in bis stead 
seven other unclean spirits, more wicked than the 
former, and they bave entered in and dwell there ; 
and the last end of this commonwealth is worse 
than the first. Was there ever a generation of men 
80 apostate, so false, and so peijured as these ? Did 
ever men pretend a higher degree of holiness, reli- 
gion, and zeal to God and their country than these f 
These preach, these fast, these pray, these bave no- 
thing more frequent than the sentences of Sacred 
8cripture, the name of God, and of Christ, in their 
mouths. You shall scarce speak to Cromwell about 
any thing, but he will lay bis band on bis breast, 
elevate bis eyes, and cali God to record ; he will 
weep, howl, and repent, even while he doth smite 
you under the fifth rib. Captain Joyce and Captaìn 
Vemon can teli you sufficient stones to that pur* 
pose."* 

But the affairs of Ireland had appeared of so much 
importance to the parliament and council of state, 
that one of their first measures was to àppoint Crom- 
well to the military command of that country. The 

*Tho Huotlng of the Foxm flrom Newmarket and Triplow Heattaa to 
Wtaiteball, by five amali Beagles, )ate oTthe Armie ; Or, tbe Orandee De- 
eeivera nninasked, tbat yoa may know them. Directed to ali the Free 
Oommona or Bncland, bat in especial to ali that bave and are stili engaged 
lo the miUtary aerviee of the Commonwealth. By Robert Ward, Thomas 
Watfloo, SimlDon Graunt, George JeUia, «nd William Sawyer, late mem« 
benof iteanny. (1049.) 
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naxne of this dìstingnidied general was 4nt 
tioned at the former Board, and by them recom- 
mended to the Honae; by both of whom he waa 
unanimously elected to conduct the war againat the 
Toyalists in that klaad, as wéU as to take revenge 
on the Oatholica for the cruelties committed by them 
in the prog;re89 of their rèbellion. It is said, that 
when Oliver presented himself in parliament to ac-> 
cept his ne w office, he affected surpriae at the nomi- 
nation, and made his acknowledgmenta with mach 
hesitation and perplezity. He said something, as 
usuai, about his great unworthiness, and even of his 
inafoility to undertake so weighty a charge; but, 
with an amiable inconsistency, of which he waa 
perhaps altogether unconscious, he professed *' that 
the difficulty which appeared in the expedition was 
his chief niotive for engagìng in it ;^ and that thoiwh 
he could hardly ezpectto prevail over the rebels, he 
hoped, nevertheless, to preserve to the common- 
wealth some footing in that kingdom. Dr. Lingard 
relates, on the aa&ority of Whitelocke and the 
journals, that when the appointment was offered to 
Cromwell, he hesitated, and requested that two offi- 
cerà from each corps might meet him at Whitehall, 
and seek the Lord in prayer. After a delay of two 
weeks, he condescended to submit his shoulders to 
the burthen, because he had leamed it was the will 
of Heaven.* 

Although no man had greater confidence than 
Cromwell in his o wn talents and a good cause, yet he 
thought it unwise to hazard his reputation without 
eecnring adequate means of success. He demanded 
from the parUament twelve thousand borse and 
foot, selected by himself from those veterans whom 
he had taught to conquer every enemy ; a plèntiful 
«i^ply o£ provisions and amnumition ; and a military 
chest containing 100,000/. in ready money. He 
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feceived,in the name <^ onfflt, tOOO?. ; ten ' 
a dayas general wbile he Temained in Englanà; and 
0000/. per quarter in Ireland, beaides hia pay aa lord> 
iieutenant.* 

Beinf thìiB fumiahed with the carnai weapona 
which he required in the charaeter of a aoldier, he 
next apidied for the spiritual armour which became 
him in the quality of a saint. For this parpoae, on 
the day of hia departure, he assembled hia firienda 
at Whitehall, where three ministers inroked a bleaa- 
ing on hia banners, aa about to fight the battio of the 
Ijord against the blinded Roman Catholica of Ireland. 
These functionarìea were aucceeded by three offi* 
cers, Goff, Harriaon, and Gromwell himaelf, who 
expounded the Scriptures *' excellently well, aUd 
pertinently to the occasion.^' After theae outpour- 
ings, the lieutenant-general mounted hia carriaee, 
drawn by six horses ; he was accompanied by me 
great officers of state and of the army ; nis tife-guard, 
consistine of eighty young men, ali of qnalìty, and 
several of them holding commiaaiona as majora and 
colonels, surprìsed the spectators by their splendid 
nniforms and gallant hearing ; and the atreeta of 
the metropolis resounded as he drove towarda 
Windsor, with the acclaniationB of the popnlace and 
the clangor of military mnsicf 

The reader who conneets this display of officiai 
pomp with the fact that Gromwell, even before the 
death of Charles, had taken possession of one of the 
^'king's rich beds at Whitehall,'' wiU be aatiafied 
that the spiritual humility which distinguished the 
future Protectordid not extendto the trìvial matterà 
which belonged to bis outward estate. 

Mr. Morrìce, the author of the life of Lord Orrerr, 
relatea an anecdote of the lieutenant-general, whicn» 
aa it belongs to the period at which we have now 
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«mredy and Oluatrates the policr which Oliver de- 
lìghted to pursue, seems worthy of a place in our nar- 
rative. His lordship, we are told, after the murder 
of the king, gave up ali Ireland for lost, and retired 
into England to a email estate which he posaeesed 
in Somersetshire. Resolving, while there, to at- 
tempi something for the public good, he applied, 
through the Earl of Warwick, for a passport to so 
beyond seas, that he might recruìt his health at the 
waters of Spa in Germany. His real object was to 
obtain a commission from Charles the Second, col- 
lect what money and troops he could raise in foreign 
countries, and return to Ireland with the view of 
making a last effort to assist the royalists and re- 
cover his own estates. 

Hehad already reached London in order to prose- 
cute his scheme, when a gentleman belonging to 
Cromwell came to his lodgings to let him know that 
the general, his master, intended to wait upon him, 
if he knew but the hour when he would be at leisure 
to receive him. Much surprised at this, since he 
had never had any acquaintance with Cromwell, nor 
ever exchanged a word with him, his lordship told 
the gentleman he presumed he was mistaken, and 
that he could not be the person to whom he was 
sent. The other answered, he was sent to Lord 
Broghil — at that time the title of Lord Orrery — ^and 
therefore if he was that lord, he was sent to him. 
His lordship, finding, therefore, that there was no mis- 
take, desired the messenger to present his humble 
service to the general, and to let him know that he 
would himself wait upon him when informed of his 
convenience ; upon which the gentleman departed. 
Lord Broghil, in the mean time, was mightily con- 
cemed what Oliver-s business with him shoukl be. 
While yet musing on the subject Cromwell came to 
him ; and after mutuai salutations, told him he had 
a great kindness and respect for his lordship^ and 
therefore he was come to acquaint him with some- 
VoL. IL— B 
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thinff that did very nearly concem hìm, and to gire 
him nis advice in the matter. He then proceeded 
to say that the council of state were acquaìnted 
with nis desi^s ; and in fact immediately unfolded 
ali his lordship^s secret projects. He assured him, 
at the same time, that he could even show copies 
of his lettere respecting them ; and added, that the 
council had ordered him to be sent to the Tower 
apon his arrivai in town, which would have been 
immediately executed had not he hiniself interposed 
in his behalf, and procured some time to confer with 
him, to see whether he might not be drawn off from 
his purpose. Upon this, being sufficiently assured 
that he was discovered, Broghil begged his excel- 
iency's pardon, thanked him. for his kindness, and 
desired to be advised what to do. Oromwell told 
him that neither he nor the council were strangers 
to his lordship^s actions in the Irish war ; and there- 
fore the subduing of the rebels in that country being 
now left to his care, he had obtained leave to make 
an offer to him, that if he would serve in the wars 
against the Irish, he should have a general officer's 
command, and should have no oaths or engagements 
laid upon him, nor should be obliged to fìght against 
any but the natives themselves. Amazed though 
he was at so generous a proposai, Broghil would 
nevertheless at first have excused himself, and 
desired some time to consider ; but Cromwell told 
him he must resolvé presently, because the council, 
from whom he came, were determined to send his 
lordship to the Tower as soon as ever he should ' 
return to them, in case this offer were not acceptèd. 
His lordship prudentiy agreed to the proposed terms 
— engaging, upon his word and honour, faithfully to 
assist his excellency in subduing the Irish rebellion. 
Upon wbich Cromwell briefly desired him to hasten 
down to Bristol, where troops should be imme- 
diately sent to him, and ships ordered to effect their 
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transportatìon into Ireland ; addìng, that he bimaelf 
would shortly follow with the main body of the army. 

It is well KDOwn that Lord Broghil fulfilled most 
honourably the promise given in the circometances 
now described, and contributed not a little, by bis 
important services, to complete the conquest or Ire- 
land. Nor did he relinquish, in the mean while, bis 
principìes as a royalist, but was ready, when a fa- 
Yourable opportunity presented itself, to co-operate 
with bis friends in England for the restoration of 
the monarchy in the person of Charles the Second.* 

On the 15th of August, 1649, CromweU roached 
Dublin, whence, after allowing bis men two weeks 
to prepare for the fatigues of the approaching cam- 
paign, he proceeded to reduce Drogheda, or Tre- 
dagh, as it was then called, garrisoned by more 
than three thousand brave soldiers under Sir Arthur 
Ashton, an officer of great courage and ezperience. 
It was a mie with the parliamentanr general to 
spend as little time as possible in the lormalities of 
a siege, but to storm every fortress which he in- 
▼ested, as soon as a practicable breach could he 
efiected in its walls. He pursued the same system 
at Drogheda ; but as the troops within were ani- 
mated by the presence of leaders who would rather 
be buried under the ruins of the place than submit 
to the fanatical host under the command of Crom- 
weU, he met, on this occasion, with a most deter- 
mined resistance. In bis letter to the parliament 
he admits, that <*through the advantages of the 
place, and the courage God was pleased to give the 
defenders, our men were forced to retreat quite out 
of the breach, not without some considerable loss/* 
His veterans were induced to make a second attempt, 
" wherein," says he, " God was pleased to animate 
them so, that they got ground of the enenfy, and by 

* Mònictf^ lift or Lord Omnr.p. 9; OUTcrCnwiw^DuidUsTtanes, 
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the goodness of God forced him to quit his intrencb- 
oients; and after a very hot dispute, the enemy 
havìng both borse and foot, and we foot only within 
the walls, the enemy gare ground, and our men 
became masters.*' 

As the humanity of Cromwell has been impeached 
on the evidence of the cruelties which he commanded 
or allowed in the sacking of Drogheda, the reader 
vili he enabled to forni his judgment on this head 
by perusing part of the despatch which the Victor 
sent to his colleagues at Westminster. After he 
had made a passage for his cavalry into the town, 
" the enemy retreated, diverse into the Mill-mount, 
a place very strong, and of difficult access, being 
exceeding hiffh, having a good graft and strongly 
palisadoed; the govemor, Sir Arthur Ashton, and 
diverse considerale officers being there, our men, 
getting up to them, were ordered by me to put them 
ali to the sword : and indeed, being in the beat of 
action, I forbade them to spare any that were in 
arma in the town, and I think that night they put to 
the sword about two thousand men. Diverse of 
the officers and soldiers being fled over the bridge 
into the other part of the town, where about one 
hundred of them possessed St. Peter's church steeple, 
some the west gate, and others a strong round tower 
next the gate, called St. Sunday. Thcse, being 
summoned to yield to mercy, refused ; whereupon 
I ordered the steeple of St. Peter's church to he 
fired. The next day the other two towers were 
summoned, in one of which was about six or seven 
score — ^but they refused to yield themselves ; and 
we, knowing that hunger must compel them, set 
only good guards to secure them from running 
away, till their stomachs were come down. From 
one of the said towers, notwithstanding their con- 
dition, they kiUed and wounded some of our men ; 
when they submitted» their officers were knocked 
on the head, and every tenth man of the soldiers 
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kìHed, and the resi shipped for the Barbadoes ; the 
soldiers in the other tower were ali spared» as to 
their lives only, and shipped likewise for the Bar- 
badoes." — '* I believe ali the friars were knocked on 
the head promiscuously but two, the one of which 
was Father Peter Taaf, brother to the. Lord Taaf, 
whom the soldiers took the nezt day and made an 
end of ; the other was taken in the round tower, 
under the repute of lieutenant, and when he under- 
stood that the ojfficers in that town had no qu^rter, 
he confessed he was a friar ; but that did not save 
him."» 

Having given these details, Cromwell adds, ** I am 
persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of God 
upon these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood, and that it will 
tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future — 
which are the satisfactory grounds to such actions 
which otherwise cannot but workremorse andregret. 
And now give me leave to say how it comes to pass 
that this work is wrought. It was set upon some 
of our hearts that a great thing should be done, not 
by power or might, but by the Spirit of God ; and is 
it not clearly that which caused your men to storm 
so courageously t It was the Spirit of God who 
gave your men courage and took it away again, and 
gave the enemy courage and took it away again, and 
gave your men courage again^ and therewith this 
happy success ; and therefore it is good that God 
alone have ali the glory.^t 

The apology that Cromwell suggests for his se- 
verity, which assuredly in most minds would have 
created remorse and regret, is founded on two cir- 
cumstances, neither of which can be admitted in 
his justification. He asserts that the barbarous 

* Lettera flrom Ireland, éte., prUited by John Fleld, printer to ttie per. 
Uamem of England, 1649.. 

t Tbe aame letter elraady qnoted. It ie dated DiibUii, flegleinlNr IT 
;640, and addreeeed to tbe Speaker, ImOoìL 
B3 
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wretches wbom he put to the swotd had imtirddd 
their hands in much innocent blood — ^allading, ire 
may presume, to the massacre which diseraced the 
insurrection of 1641: But the defenders or Drogfheda 
wcre not Irish. Ludlow, on the contrary, assures 
US that when Oliver arrived at Dublin, the royalistg 
" put most of their army into theìr garrisons — having 
placed three or four thousand of the best of their 
men, being mostly English, in the town of Tredagh, 
and made Sir Arthur Ashton governor thercof."» 
The game author mentions, that when the place was 
taken, '* the slaughter continued ali that day and the 
next ; which extraordinary severity, I presume, was 
used to discourage others from making opposi tion." 
Tliis, there is no doubt, was the real motive ; and it 
is implied in the expression employed by Crom- 
well in bis letter to the Spead^er, where he says that 
it wiU tend to prevent the elTusion of blood for Uie 
future. In short, bis object was to set such an et- 
ampie of miUtary execution as would terrify othèr 
garrisons from resistance — a policy of the most 
barbarous nature, and which cannot be defended 
upon any principle of humanity or of intemationai 
law. 

But the cruelty with which Cromwell is jostly 
chargeable has been aggravated by the assertioa 
that quarter was actually granted before the walls 
of Drogheda were entered, and that the subsequent 
massacre took place in violation of a sacred promise. 
Dr. Lingard relates, that ^* in the beat of the conflict, 
it chanced that the royalist officer who defended 
one of the trenches fell ; bis men wavered, quarter 
was ofTered'and accepted; and the enemy, sur- 
mounting the breastwork, obtained possession 
of the bridge, entered the town, and succewively . 
overcame ali opposition. The pledge which had 
been given was now violated ; ana as soon as resisi- 
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ance ceased, a general massacre was ordered or 
tolerated by Oromwell. Durìng fiye days the streets 
of Drogheda ran with blood; revenge and fanati- 
cism stimulated the passiona of the soldiers : from 
the garrison they tumed their swords against the 
inhabitants, and one thousand unresisting victin» 
were immolated together within the wafls of the 
great church, whither they had lied for protee- 
tion.*^ 

Justice reqnires that this charge shoald not be 
hastily admitted. It does not appear that Crom- 
well promised quarter to the nnfortunate garrison 
of Drogheda beyond what is usnally implied in the 
terms of a surrender. " I sent," says he, " Sir Ar- 
thur Ashton, the then govemor, a summous to de- 
liver up the town to the nse of the pariiament of 
England, to the which I received no satisfactory 
answer, but proceeded that da^r to beat down the 
ateeple of the church.** Nor is the authority to 
which Dr. Lingard refers aitogether decisive of the 
point at issue. It may be true, as Lord Ormond as- 
serts, that CromweU^s officerà and soldiers promised 
quarter to such as would lay down their arms, and 
performed it as long as any place held out, which 
encouraged others to yield ; and that when they had 
ali in their power, and feared no hurt that could be 
done them, then the word no quarter went round, and 
the soldiers were many of them forced against their 
wiUs to kill their prisoners.t It may even be true 
that in some one trench where a roy alist officer fell, 
and the men wavered, quarter was offered and ac- 
cepted ; and that the republicans, upon receiving the 
order issued by their general to spare no one who 
carried arma, may have actually butchered their 
«Hmtrymen in coìd blood. There is, in short, no- 
iBbf too bad to be beliered of troops who acted 
under the fanatical impulse, and were inflamed by 

* tlMonrorBaglnid, rtfLxi. p. 37. 
f Attte^ L0ltM% voL ai. ^ 419. 
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the theological hatred, which pervaded the greater 
number of the parliamentàry regiments. But stili 
there is no evidence on record that Cromwell, in 
order to induce Sir Arthur Ashton to yield, promised 
quarter to the garrison of Drogheda, and afterward, 
in violation of his engagement, put both officers and 
men to the sword.*' 

• From the town just named the English cora- 
mander advanced to Wexford, which, in like manner, 
80on submitted to his arms, and in like manner ex- 
perienced the severity of his resentraent. Hardly 
had he opened his batteries againstthe fortifìcations, 
when the inhabitants proposed to capitulate; but 
before the terms could be arranged, the assailants 
found an entrance withinthe walls, and immedi ately 
renewed the massacre which had disgraced their 
success at Tredagh. No distinction was made be- 
tween the armed soldier and the defenceless towns- 
man. Even females were put to the edge of the 
«word. Three hundred of the latter flocked round 
the great cross which stood in the Street, hoping 
that Christian soldiers would be so far softened by 
the sìght of that emblem of mercy as to spare the 
lives of unresisting women ; but the victors, enraged 
at sudi superstition, and regarding it perhaps as a 
proof that they were Roman Catholics, and there- 
fore fit objects of military fury, rushed forward and 
put them ali to death. 
It is evident, from Cromwell's letter to his con- 

* X List of IheD^endants in Drogheda. 
The Lord of Ormond's regim«nt, Sir Edmund Varney, lieuten8ll^ ) <<^ 

colonel S 

Colonel Bourne's • 400 

Colone] Warren'8 900 

Coionel Wall's 800 

Ilio Lord of Westmealh'i SOO 

Bir James Dillon^t .MIO 

Borse ...,^ , flOO 

sioò 

It is said that onlf one individuai of the gvniaoii eicaped (o curry to 
the Deareot statioa the drMidAil tidingc oftbfiir tU0, 
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irtitnenta ai Westminster, that an abominable treach- 
ery was practised by one of the commissionerà sent 
out by the Goveraor of Wexford to adjust the terms 
of ca{HtiilatioiL He relates that two field officerà, 
with an alderman and the captain of the castle, 
brottght out the propositions, and that, while he was 
preparing^ bis answer and studyin^ to preservo the 
town from plunder, " the captain, being fairly treated, 
yielded up the castle to us ; upon the top of which 
our men no sooner appeared, but the enemy quitted 
the walls of the town, which our men perceiving, 
ran violently upon the town with the ladders, vai 
stormed it.*' The advantage, too, thus taken of the 
govemor, has rery mnch the aj^pearance of fratid 
on the ^art of Cromwell ; for it is manifest that it 
was wmle the treaty was under consideration that 
the assault was made by bis soldiers on the defences 
of the town. There was, indeed, no positive cessa- 
tion of arma ; and hence, in a military point of view, 
arises the justification of the lord-lieutenant in araii- 
inff himself of the baseness practised b^ the captain 
wfiom he had " fairly treatod." But it is not so 
easy to find an excuse for the insincerity of bis 
wailings over the demolition of a place against which 
he had let loose bis infuriate a republicans. He 
admits that about two thousand of the enemy fell 
under the sword; and contrastine this miserable 
issue with the better intentions wluch he professes 
to bave entertained towards the people of Werford, 
he discovers that the Alniighty had resolved to 
defeat bis kind wishes in favour of these royalists, 
and to bring them to a condign punishment. " 6od 
would not nave it so, but by an unexpected provi- 
dence, in bis righteous justice, brought a just judg- 
ment upon them, eausing them to become a prey to 
the soldier."— "Thus it hath pleased God to give 
into your hands this other mercy— for which, as fot 
ali, we pray God may bave ali the glory. Indeed, 
your instruments are poor and wcak, and can do 
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nothing but through believing, and that is the gi<t 
of God also." 

Reeking with the gore of Drogheda and Wejcford, 
he removes his camp to Ross, to which he prepares 
to lay siege on the 17th of October. On this occa- 
Sion he sends to the governor, Lucas Taaf, the fol- 
lowing summons: — "Sir, since my coming into 
Ireland, I bave this witness for myselfe that I bave 
endeavour^d to avoid elfusion of blood, having been 
before no place to which such terms bave not been 
first sent, as might bave turned to the good and 
preservation of those to whom they were oifered. 
This being my principle, that the people and place 
where I come may not siiffer, except through' their 
own wilfulness. To the end I may observe the like 
course with this place and the people therein, I do 
hereby summon you to deliver the town of Ross 
into my hands, to the use of the parliament of £ng- 
land." 

With such fearful examples before his eyes as 
had lately beea provided for his admonition, the 
governor did not hesitate long as to his final meas- 
ures. He consented to give up the town on condition 
of being permitted to march out with the honours 
of war, and to assure the inhabitants that their pri- 
vate property would be respected. An attempt was 
made to secure the free exercise of religion, on the 
usuai pica of liberty of conscience. Cromwell re- 

Elied, *' I meddle not with any man's conscience ; 
ut if by liberty of conscience you mean a liberty to 
exercise the mass, I judge it best to use plain deal- 
ing, and to let you know, where the parliament of 
England bave power, that will not be allowed of." 
This is a distinctioQ on which Cromwell was wont 
to found more comprehensive measures, in regard 
to ecclesiastical claims, than that which denied tole- 
ration to the citizens of Ross. Liberty of con- 
science in his vocabulary meant full freedom to 
think, but did not embrace a corresponding latitude 
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in imctiee. The phrase admitted the most urne* 
strained indtdgence as to the righi of foraiing opin- 
ioast tot cottòeded not the slightest connivance in 
regaa<d te naodes of worship, or forms of chureh 
gove^ìmeat^ different from those which he himself 
ajmroved. it was, in short, the liberty of internai 
belief— -a fìreedom which applìed exclusively to the 
mind, over which, indeed, the most jealous tyrants 
have no control ; while it granted no facility K>r the 
exercise of those extemal usages in which practical 
religion is foand to consist, and without wnich the 
raerely mental franchise is at once mockery and 
insult. 

The most formidable enemies which Oliver had 
to enconnter after the reduction of Ross were 
stormy weather and a train of diseases incident to 
a moist climate and an uncultivated soil. He met, 
indeed, with some resistance at Duncannon and 
Waterford; but Estionage, Carrick, and Passage 
Fort sorrendered almost at the first summons. In 
a Iettar to Lenthal, received on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, he boasts that '^ by the good band of the Lord 
your interest in Munster is near as ^ood already as 
ever it was since this warbegan. Sir, what can be 
said to these things? Is it an ami of flash that 
doeth these thìngs ì Is it the wisdom and council 
or strength of man ? It is the Lord only : God will 
curse that man and his house who dares to think 
otherwise. Sir, you see the work is done by Divine 
leadiug : God gets into the hearts of men and per- 
suades them to come under you. I teli you, a con*- 
siderable part of your army is fitter for an hospital 
than the fieid. If the enemy did not know it, I 
shonld have held it impolitique to have writ it : they 
know it, yet they know not what to do. I humbly 
bcg leave to offer a word or two. I beg of those 
that are faithful, that they, in the govemment, in 
greatest trust, may ali in heart draw near unto God, 
giving him giory by holinessof life and conversa 
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tion; that these mispeakable meret^s may (9aeh 
dissenting brethren on ali sides to ag^ree in h^arl ia 
praisinff God. And if the Falher of the iamily bo 
ao kino, why ahonld there be audi jarring and beart- 
bnrnmg amonff the children ì And if it will not vet 
be received that theae are seals of God's approba- 
lion of your great cfaange of gOTernmeat, which, 
indeed, was no more yours than theae Tictories and 
auccesses are oura : with uà aay, even the iiioat 
nnsatisfied heart, that both are the nghteoua judg- 
menta and mighty worka of God ; that he hath poUed 
down the mighty from hia seat, that calla to accompt 
innocent blood ; that he thuslnreaks the enemiea of 
hia church in piecea ; and let fhem not be soflen, 
but praise the Lord ; and think of uà as they please, 
aod we ahall be aatisfied, and pray for them, and 
wait upon our God ; and we hope we ahaU aeek the 
power and welfare of our native country ; and the 
Lord give them hearts to do ao too. Indeed, I was 
oonstrained in my bowels to write thus much." 

An anuaing contraat is exhtbited by comparing^ 
the letters which CromweU wrote from Ireland ta 
the parliament, with thoae which he aent, in the 
courae of hia officiai duty, to the goremors of such 
forta aa he summoned to surrender, or even with 
thoae despatchea which he forwarded io the Tarioua 
officerà under bis command. It ia not easy to pene- 
trate into the motives which ahould have inouced 
him to use language ao little in aecoidance with bis 
feelinge, and with bis actual Tiews of human life ; 
while the absurdity and fanaticiam of bis expostola- 
tiona, taken into view at the aame moment with the 
aagaeityof hia conduct, both as a warnor and a 
«tatesman, conatitute one of the most diffieuK prob- 
lema that bistory has any where {nreaented. 

The eampaign of 1649 cloaed in a manner very 
gratiMng to the lord-lieutenant and hia confederatea 
al Weatminater. Lord Broghil, whom» by the 
meaaa already described» he had gaiaed over to the 
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cause of the parliament, proTed a most nseful aux- 
iliaiy in the progress of the war. He induced the 
garrisons of Coik, Youghail, Bandon Bridge, and 
Kinsale to declare ibr the ìnTaders, and even to 
throw open their gates to the conqnerors of I]hrog« 
heda and Wexford. HaTing in this way obtained 
good accommodation aod snpplies for his meo, 
Cromwell retired into winter-quarters ; where, from 
aboat the middle of December till the end of Jan- 
uary, 1650, he allowed his exhausted troops to re- 
cover a little health and strength, and made arrange- 
menta for the complete subjugation of Ireland in 
the ensning spring. 

It vould appear, that dnring this recess the par* 
liament and councÙ of state were desirous of a per* 
sonai conference with Cromwell, and had even de- 
sired him to leare the army and repair to London. 
A lettor for this pnrpose, signed by the Speaker, 
and dated the 8th of January, did noi reach the camp 
till the 32d of March, the day on which he began 
the siege of Kilkenny. *^ I bave received,'* says he, 
in a communication to Lenthal, "various private 
intimations of your pleasnre to bave me come in 
person to wait upon you in England, as also copies 
of the votes of the parliament to that purpose ; hot 
oonsidering, from the way they carne, they were but 
private intimations, and that the votes did refer to 
a letter to he signed by the Speaker, I thought it 
wonld bave been too mach forwardness in me to 
bave left my eharge bere until the said letter carne ; 
it not beiug fit for metoprophesy whether Uie letter 
would be an absolute command, or having limita- 
tions, with a liberty left by the parliament to me, to 
consider in what way to yield my obedience.'* 

In truth, this able general knew too well the dan* 
ger of delay in a civil war, to interrupt the progress 
of conquest by mixing in the deliberations of a 
body whom he hoped soon to be "able to command. 
On the 5aoth of Janusnrt he was again in the field» 
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at the head of twenty thonsand men, well discf^ 
plined and appointed. The first exploit he records 
was against Goran, or Newborough, a populous 
town, where the enemy had a very strong castle, 
under the command of Colonel Hammond, a Kent- 
ish man, who had fonnerly served under the Lord 
Capei. CromweU relates that he sent him a yeiy 
ciTil ìnvitation to deliver up the castle into his 
hands f to which the other retumed a '^ very reso- 
ktte sHiswer, and full of height." Before the assault 
was made, the garrison beat a parley for a treaty, 
which the general refused, offering no other terms 
than that the lives of the soldiers should be saved, 
bnt that the oiìcers must surrender at discretion. 
These eonditions were accepted; the result of 
which must be given in OhTer's own words : *' Next 
day the colonel, the major, and the rest of the com- 
mission officers were shot to death, ali bnt one, 
who, being a very eamest instrument to bave the 
castle delivered, was pardoned. In the same castle, 
also, we took a popish priest, who was chaplain to 
tìie Catholics in this regiment, who was caused to 
be hanged. I trouble you with this, the rather that 
tìiis regiment was the Lord of Ormond's owb 
segiment." 

It is not unworthy of notice, that m the reductioB 
df this town, as well as of Wexford, the band of 
treaehery co-operated with the arms of wasr In 
the latter case, the captain of the castle, who had 
been " very fairly treated," and in the other, the 
officer, who was a '^ very eamest instrument to bave 
the castle delivered," were, without doubt, pur- 
chased by the English general, who was no stranger 
to any of the various modes of access by Irhich 
the human heart may be approached. One of his let- 
tera, indeed, afibrds an indicationthathe had certain 
uses for treasure besides the maintaining ef his 
borse and foot. '' This makes us bold to be eàr- 
nest with you for necessary supplies ; that of money 
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18 OHe ; and there be some otlier things, which in- 
deed 1 do not think for yonr senrìce to' speak of 
publicly, which I shall hnmbly represent to the 
conncil of state, wherewith 1 desire we may be 
accommodated. Sir, the Lord, who doeth ali these 
things, gìves hopes of a speedy issue to this 
basinesse, and, I am persuaded, will ^raciously 
appear in it : and truly there is no fear of the 
strength and conibìnation of enemies round about 
nor of slanderous tongues at home. 6od hath 
hitherto fenced you against ali these, to wonder 
and amazement; they are tokens of your pros- 
perity and success ; only it will be good for you, 
and US that serve you, to fear the Lord, to fear un- 
belief, self-seeking, confidence in an arm of ilesh, 
and opinion of any instruments that they are other 
than as dry bones." 

Upon the renewal of hostilities in the early 
months of 1650, Cromwell found the royalists so 
much depressed by defeat and desertion, that bis 
army passed over a ^eat part of Ireland, as if 
through an unresisting medium. Kilkenny, it is tme, 
made a galiant resistance, and occasioned to the 
assailants a considerable loss. The troops em- 
ployed to storm it were beaten back from the breach, 
not without some imputation on their courage; 
and it was not until a second battery was erected, 
and a portion of the town destroyed by fire, that 
the govemor would listen to terms. Clonmell dis- 
tinguished itself by a similar resistance ; and, by 
adding prudence to Talour, disappointed the enemy 
of a triumph. The followin^ letter describes the 
progress of the siege, and its issue, in a very satis^ 
lactory manner. It is dated from that town on tìie 
lOth May, 1650. 

** Yesterday we stormed Clonmell, in which both 
offieers and soldiers did as mnch and more than 
eould be expected. We had with our guns made a 
breach in their works, where, after a hot tight, we 
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gave back a while, but presently charged up to the 
sanie ground again. But the enemy had made them- 
selves exceeding strong, by doublé works and tra- 
verse, which were worse to enter than the breach ; 
when we carne up to it, they had cross-works, and 
were strongly ilanked from the houses within their 
works. The enemy defended themselves against 
OS that day until towards the evening, our men ali 
the while keeping up dose to the breach, and many 
on both sides were slain. At night the enemy drew 
out on the other side, and marched away undiscov- 
ered to us, and the inhabitants of Clonmell sent out 
for a parley, upon which articles were agreed on, 
before we knew the eaemy was gone. ^er sign- 
ing of the conditions, we discovered the enemy to 
be gone, and very early this morning pursued them, 
and fell upon their rear of stragglers, ànd killed 
above two hundred. We entered Clonmell this 
morning, and bave kept our conditions with them.^' 
Cromwell was making preparations for the reduc- 
tion of Waterford, when news arrived that the 
Scots were about to take arms in the cause of 
Charles the Second, whom, immediately after the 
death of bis father, they had proclaimed king. He 
therefore committed the care of prosecuting the 
war in Ireland to bis son-in-law, the major-general, 
who assumed bis new ofBce under the title of lord- 
deputy. Oliver thought himself fuUy authorized to 
make this arrangement, as the whole civil and mili- 
tary power of that country hiad been conferred upon 
bini for three years, by a formai vote of the parlia- 
ment ; and in virtue of the same commission, he 
soon afterward nominated Ludlow lìeutenant-gene- 
ral of the borse, to serve under Ireton as com- 
mander-in-chief. Having made such other arrange- 
ments as the time would permit, he embarked 
for £ngland, where he was received with loud 
acclamations, by aU the friends of the common- 
wealth. 
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Bai the fame which he left in the kingdom he had 
jost conquered did not reflect upon his achievements 
the same degree of praise which he received from 
his more partial comitrymen. On the contrary, the 
croeities of which he was g^uilty in that unhappy 
land sank so deeply into the hearts of the sensitive 
people who endured them, that the lapse of a hun- 
dred and eighty years has not wom out the impres- 
Sion of horror and detestation with which his bloody 
career was accompanied. Various attempts bave 
heen made to discover or to create an apology for 
his ferocions condnct. We have been remmded 
that the Irish campaign was the first enterprise of 
the new commonwealth, and that it was of the high- 
est importance to the stabihty of its govemment 
ànd to the weight and respectability it should pos- 
»es8 among forcign states, that the war should he 
conducted with skill and success. We are told, at 
the same time, that the inhabitants were bigoted, 
ignorant, and bloodthirsty Roman CathoHcs ; a 
race unbroken and savage, who had scarcely in 
any instance been brought resolutely to encoun- 
ter an enemy in the field ; and hence CromweU 
might imagine that, by the terror of his name, 
he should not only extinguish ali their hopes of 
resistance, but even finish the war at one blow. 
But this, it is added, could only he effeeted by con- 
vincing the rabbie of Catholic military that he was 
not to he trifled with; or, in other words, by ex- 
hibitiiig some examples of an appalling severity. 
He may ha^ believed that, in such a case, a certain 
degree of cruelty was real humanity in disguise. 
In short, it is assumed, that his purpose was, in the 
course of a few months, to lay ali Ireland at the 
feet of the parliament; and then itis asked, "How 
much would the evils attending a few instances of 
early severity he compensated by the cutting off 
long years of obstinate resistance 1"—" In fine, it 
must be admitted," says the advocate to whom I 
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allude, " that CromweU, however uibane and bene- 
volent might be bis general disposìtion, showed that 
he waa capable of stringing himself to, and going 
through with, acts of cruelty and horror."* 

But no reasons, founded on mere expediency, can 
ever justify the violation of those originai sentì- 
ments of human nature upon which the laws of 
morality and religion bave their chief dependence. 
Besides, excessive severìty in a conqueror ìisaally 
defeats the ends for which it is adopted^because, 
as the governor of every fortress could not be ex- 
pected to surrender at the first summons, and as 
resistance in every case incurred the ponishment 
of military execution, the garriscns wonld not only 
hold out to the last extremity, but even then rather 
lose their lives in the defence of their walls, or in 
fighting at the corner of every Street, than lay down 
their arras, to be butchered in cold blood. The 
policy adopted by Cromwell succeeded, indeed, for 
a time : but it would soon bave prodoced a reac- 
tion, by giving to despair the attribute of courage. 
The horrors of Drogheda and Wexford did not open 
the gates of Kilkenny, Ross, Waterford, and Clon- 
mell ; and if the Irish could bave trusted one an- 
other, and resisted the solicitation of English gold, 
the camp of the invader would bave been converted 
into an hospital before bis flag could bave appeared 
on so many of the citadels of Munster. 

Another motive for the severities of the lord- 
lieutenant, in the memorable campaign now de- 
scribed, arose from the sickly state «f bis army, 
which was melting away by agues and fiuxes, and 
from bis own impatience to " get out of the trade 
of war,'^ and to take a share in the govemmeilt at 
Wesiminster. His health, too, had been impaired 
by the fatigue and bad weather to which he was con- 
fitantly exposed ; and when he sat down before a 

* Oodwtai'a CooaiiMLwetltli, voi. UL p. 151. 
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town, he did not conceal that the comfort of a 
house, compared with the prìvations of a tent, stim- 
ulated hi8 exertions, and made him refuse ali ces- 
sation of arms. But much may adso be attributed 
to that indifference for the rights and sufferinga of 
Irishmen which had become habitnal to the people 
of England. The historian Cambrensis, who ac- 
companied to the Green Isle the origfinal adven- 
turers, in the reign of Henry the Second, recom- 
mended, as a mazìm for their proceedinga in the 
new settlement, '' that the only way to civilize the 
Irish was to exterminate them, and seize their 
estates.*^ This inhuman principle had been acted « 
upon to a considerable extent, eyen when the natives 
had no other di&qaalification except that of being 
the savage and ignorant possessors of land whicb 
their inyaders were desirous to appropriate; but 
after the Reformation was established in Brìtain, 
the cupidity of the Protestants was inflamed by 
reiigious zeal ; and then it appeared meritorious to 
expel from the land of their fathers the bigoted ad- 
herents of a church which they themselves had 
hardly relinquished. Henceforward the Irish were 
stigmatized as Catholics, as well as rebels, — a sufi- 
cient ground for any deeds of violence and oppres- 
aion which might be exercised towards them ; while 
their country, as Lord Clarendon remarks, was the 
" great capital out of which ali debts were paid, ali 
seryices rewarded, and ali acts of bounty per- 
formed." In fact, so strong was the belief in both 
ìslands that the English at this time meant -to fol- 
low hterally the advice given by Cambrensis, that, 
in the preamble to the act for settling Ireland, the 
legislature thought it necessary to express their 
views in such a way that the Irish people " might 
know that it is not the intention or parhament to 
extirpate that whole nation." 

It is a painful exercise of reflection to estimate 
the amount of suffering which must bave been in- 
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flicted upon Ireland by the victories of Cromwell. 
Besides those who fell in the towns whichwere 
subjected to military fury, great numbers were 
shipped off to the plantations abroad ; and not fewer 
than forty-five thousand men enlisted in the armies 
of France and Spaìn, and thereby became voluntary 
exiles from the country of their birth, where they 
were no longer permitted to enjoy either liberty or 
food, those common gifts bestowed by nature upon 
ali ber children. 



CHAPTER IL 



Containmg an Account of the Events which took place in jScoC- 
landjfivm the Pndamatìon of CharUa the Second, tiU the BattU 
of ÌVorceeter, 

The people of Scotland, notwithstanding the iirm- 
ness with which they had opposed the government 
of the late king, were ali along friendly to monar- 
chica! rule, and even to the hereditary rights of 
the House of Stuart. It happened, accordingly, 
that when intelligence reached Edinburgh of the fate 
of the first Charles, a deputa tion of the native par- 
liament proceeded to the market-cross of that city, 
and proclaimed bis son King of Scotland, England, 
France, and Ireland ; adding, as one of the terms of 
bis accession to the throne, that he should give full 
satisfaction to the Lords and Commons of bis firm 
attachment to the National Covenant, as weU as to 
the Solemn League and Covenant between the two 
kingdoms. The prìnce, however much he might 
he gratified by this decided step in bis favour, was, 
at the same time, so greatly perplexed by the condì- 
tions ott which alone he could assume the exercise 
of royal power, that he rofused at first to come 
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under an obligation which must necessarfly o]3po8e 
his duty to the interests of a large proportion of 
his subjects. He therefore turaed his thoughts 
towards Ireland, where the people were less dis- 
posed to circumscTÌbe the prerogative, and of which 
the greater part had already submitted to the arms 
of Ormond, a faithfnl and devoted servant of the 
crown. 

Bot the rapid successes of Cromwell, and the 
failureof the Marquis of Montrose in his attempt to 
erect the royal standard in Scotland in defiance of 
l^e Covenant, induced Charles to accept the condi- 
tionsheld ont to him by the commissioners of the 
northem kingdom. In an address'recently presented 
to him by the kirk, he had indeed been reminded 
of the sins of his youth, and of his refusai to allow 
the Son of God to reign in the pure ordinances of 
church govemment and worship. He was blamed, 
too, for cleaving to counsellors who never had the 
glory of God or the good of his people before their 
eyes ; for admitting to his presence that " fugacious 
man and excommunicate rebel, James Graham ;*' 
and, above ali, for his giving the royal strength and 
power to the Beast, by concluding a peace with the* 
Irish papists, the murderers of so many Protestants. 
He was desired to remember the iniquities of his 
father's house, and to be assured, that unless he laid 
aside the service-book so stuffed with Romish cor- 
ruptions, and encouraged the reformation of doc- 
trìne and worship agreed upon bv the divines at 
Westmìnster, and, fìnaliy, approved of the Covenant 
in his thiee kingdoms, without which the people 
could bave no security for their rehgion or liberty, 
he would fìnd that the Lord^s anger was not tumed 
away, but that his band was stili stretched out 
against the royal person and family. 

It is not probable that Charles expected a heartv 
reception from a people who thus mingled insuit 
with their professions of loyalty . But recent evinta 
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no longer left him any choice ; on whìch account, 
in the month of June, 1650, he emharked in a email 
sqiiadron supplied by the Prìnce of Grange, and 
shaped his course for the shores of Scotland. The 
attachment of the natìves to their ancient line of 
kings burst forth in loud acclamations when he 
arrived on the coast ; and even the Committee of 
Estates yielded so far to this generous ' impulse as 
to receive him with the honours due to his rank, and 
to proTide a revenue of 100,000/. per annum, for 
the maintenance of his household. They soon after- 
ward, indeed, proceeded to purge his establish- 
ment, by removing from his court nearly ali his 
personal friends; against whom, chiefly for their 
principles as royalists, and for their aversion to the 
Covenant, they entertained the warmest resentment. 
The reception of Charles the Second, in quality 
of King of England and Ireland as well as of Scot- 
land, was equivalent to a declaration of war against 
the ne w commonwealth. Regakling it in this light, 
the parliament, as we haye already mentioned, in- 
structed Cromwell to leaye his government in the 
faands of Ireton, and to repair to London, in order that 
arrangements might be made for defeating the designs 
of the Presbyterians in both divisions of the island. 
Upon his arrivai in town, the palace of St. James's 
was appointed for his residence ; largo grants of 
land were voted by the House to their victorious 
general; and a renewed expression was made of 
their entire confìdence in his ability and faithfulness. 
Fairfax, it is well known, was stili at the head of 
the army; but, owing to the religious principles 
which prevailed in his domestic circle, as also, per- 
haps, on account of his dissatisfaction with the vio- 
lent measures into which the parliament had been 
hurried by the enemies of the king, he was no 
longer regarded by the council of state as a fit in- 
. strument for pxosecuting their ulterior objects. In 
a war against the Presbyterians of England and 
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Scotland, no dependence conld be placed upon a 
commander-ìn-chief whose bosom fnends and spirit- 
aal g^ìdes were of that persuasion. Hence the 
expedìency of mtrusting their cause to the Lord- 
iieutenant of Ireland, whose hatred of the Gore- 
enant was not lesa inveterate than his hostUity to 
the ro^alists. 

But ìt is reasonable to conclude that nothinff more 
was meant, in the first instance at least, than to 
employ Cromwell as the Iieutenant of Lord Fair- 
fax, and thereby to direct the movements of the 
army to the accomplishment of their avowed de- 
signa agaìnst the church and king, now patronised 
by the Scots. The prejudices of bis lordship, how- 
ever, did more for the furtherance of their views 
than could bave been effected by the best concerted 
stratagem. A conference was held on this interest- 
ìng subject, the details of which I shali give in the 
words of Ludlow, whose duty, as one of the mem- 
bers of the council of state, led him to take a share 
in it. ** Concluding it highly necessary to make 
some preparations against the storm wmch threat- 
ened us from the north, and knowing that the sat- 
isfaction of their general was of great importance 
to that Service, the council desir^ the Lord Fair- 
fax to declare his resolution conceming the same ; 
who, after a day or two's consideration, at the 
instance chiefly, it was thought, of his wife, upon 
whom the Presbyterian clergy had no small influ- 
ence, seemed unwiHing to march into Scotland ; but 
declared that, in case the Scots should attempt to 
invade England, he would be ready to lay down his 
life to oppose them. We iaboured to persuade him 
of the reasonableness and justice of our resolution 
to march into Scotland, they having already de- 
clared themselves our enemies, and by public pro- 
testation bound themselves to impose that govem- 
ment upon us, which we had found it necessary to 
abolish ; and to that end had made their terms with 
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Prince Charles, waitingr only an opportunity, as soon 
as they had strengthened themiSelves by foreign as* 
sistance which they expected, to put their design 
in execution, after we should he reduced to great 
difficulties incìdent to the keeping up of an army, 
in expectation of being invaded by them ; assurinff 
him that we thought ourselves indispensably obliged 
in duty to our country — and as we tender the 
peace andprosperity of it, as well as to prevent the 
eifusion of the blood of those who had been, and 
we hoped upon better information would he, our 
frien<Ì3 — to march into HScotland, and either to un- 
derstand from them that they are our friends, or to 
endeavour to make them so ; choosing rather to 
make that country the seat of war than our own. 
Bnt the Lord Faìrfax was unwilling to alter bis 
resolution in consideration of any tbing that could 
be said. Upon this Lieutenant-gener^ Oromwell 
proposed, that notwithstanding the unwillingness of 
the Lord Fairfax to command upon this occasion, 
they should yet continue him to be general of the 
army; and professing for himself that he would 
rather choose to serve under him in bis post than 
to command the greatest army in Europe. Bi|t 
the council of state not approving that advice, ap- 
pointed a committee of some of them sei ves, to con- 
fer further with the general, in order to his satis- 
faction. This committee was appointed upon the 
motion of the lieutenant-general, who acted his 
part so to the life, that I really thought him in 
eamest ; which obliged me to step to him as he was 
withdrawing with the rest of the committee out of 
the council-chamber, and to desire him that he 
would not in compliment and humility obstruct the 
public service of the nation by his refusai ; but the 
consequence made it sufficiently evident that he had 
no such intention. 

*' The committee, having spent some time in de- 
bate with the Lord Fairfax without any success, 
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retnrned to the comicil of state, wherenpcm they 
ordered the report of this affair to he made to the 
parliament. Which being done, and some of the 
general's frìends informiiig them that, thongh he 
had showed some miwillìngness to he employed in 
this expedition himself, yet being more nnwilliiig 
to hinder the «ndertaking of it 1^ another, he had 
sent bis secretar]^, who atteoded at the door, to sur- 
render his cominÌ88Ìon,if they thoaght fit to receire 
it. The secretary was called in ami delirered the 
commission, which the parliament having receired, 
they proceeded to settle an annual reTenne of fiye 
thonsand poimds npon the Lord Fairfax, in consid- 
eration of his fonner services; and then roted 
Lientenant-general Cromwell to he captain-geii- 
eral of ali their land-forces, ordering a commissicm 
forthwith to be drawn up to that effect, amd referved 
to the council of state to hasten the preparations 
for the northem expedition."* 

Those writers who endearour to explain the ac- 
tions of CromweU on the supposition that he 
always used indirect means to accom^dish his ob- 
jects, gìve him credit for a piece of able diplomacy 
at the interriew which has just been described. 
Ludlow, it is manifest, doubted the sincerity of the 
lientenant-general, and Whitelocke, we fina, enter* 
tained a similar opinion ; but it is more than prob- 
able that both of these annalists reasoned from facts 
which were afierward brought to light, and rested 
their judgment on subsequent results, rather than 
on the fair presnmptions of the case at the passing 
moment. Mrs. Hutchinson, who looked not so 
deeply for the causes of the events which fell under 
her observation, bnt imbodied into her narratiye 
the occnrrences of the day, to^ether with the ini- 
pressions conceming them which were made on 
the public mind, assuies her readers that CromweU 
did not nndermine Fairfax, nor wish him to resign 

* Memol», Tol. i. p. Zìi, 
VoL. II.— D 
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bis commission as commander-m-chief of the par^ 
liamentary forces. She ascribes this resolution, on 
tiie part of bis lordsbip, entirely to the relij^ous 
prejudices of bis wife, wbo, urged by ber cbapiains, 
dissuaded bim from bearing arms against tbe Pres- 
byterian interests. 

Tbe friends of liberty, wbo already suspected tbe 
designs of Oliver, bad exerted ali tbeir influence 
witb Fairfax in private, with tbe view of inducing 
hiiii to retain bis bigh office, and tbereby to prevent 
a dangerous instrument from falling into tbe band» 
of bis lieutenant, wbo would most probably use it 
for tbe destruction of public freedom. Bui Ibe gen- 
eral remained quite im moveable. At tbe conference, 
too, be exbil^ted tbe same invincible obstinacy» 
altbougb tbe arguments wbicb Cromwell employed 
were sufficient to overcome any degree of reluc- 
tance wbicb bad no otber foundation tban an erro- 
neous perception of duty. He reminded bis lordship 
tbat tbe Scots bad invaded England since tbe recog- 
nition of tbe Solemn League and Covenant, and in 
direct contravention of its letter, as well as of its 
i^irit — ^tbat tbey were now meditating anotber in- 
Toad, under the banners of Charles Stuart, whom, 
without tbe consent of tbe commonwealth, tbey bad 
proclaimed sovereign of tbe tbree kingdoms — and, 
therefore, as war was inevitable, it were better, he 
maintained, to make cboice of the enemy's country 
for the scene of the approaching conflict, tban to 
permit a bostile army to penetrate into the beart of 
tbe nation, already wasted by tbe ravages of tbeir 
own civil dissensions. 

Tbe reader wbo rigidly confines bis judgment to 
tbe facts supplied by contemporary writers, and re- 
jects the inferences wbicb bave been drawn by 
those wbo give undue weigbt to bjrpotbetical views 
of character, will be disposed to conclude tbat Crora- 
weU was sincere. It is uncandid to assert tbat he 
did not use the arguments just stated, until be was 
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snre tbat they would produce no effect; more espe- 
cially as such an opinion is opposed by the unquoa* 
tionable fact, that, at a meeting^ of the council of 
state, he urged upon hìs coUeagues not to hold the 
unwillingness of Fairfax to march into Scotland as 
a sufficient reason for accepting his resignation; 
declaring his readiness to serve under him, aod that, 
too, with a greater feeling of pride than he would 
command the greatest araiy in Europe. 8till it 
must be admitted that, if Croniwell's ambition at the 
crisis to which affairs had arrived required the re- 
tirement of Fairfax, he acted wisely by resoWing te 
attend the conference in person; because his a]>> 
sence would perhaps have encouraged others to 
press upon his lordship such reasons for continuing 
in power, drawn from the aspiring character of his 
lieutenant, as might have determined him to comply 
with their wishes, and even to place additional otK 
stacles in the way of the other's advanccoient. 

But, as has been already mentioned, Fairfax per- 
sisted in his resolution to retire ; and, by that step, 
he at once placed the power of England in the hands 
of Cromwell, and deprived himself of ali means of 
adding to his military renown. " He then died to 
ali his former gloiy, and became the monument of 
his own name, which every day wore out."* 

* HntehinsoD's Memoira, voi. IL p^ 179. It ìb desenrlnf of notfe«, that 
the ressons assi^rned by Fairfax himself do not quadrate with the motive* 
Mdgned by Mrs. Hutchinson. " Ali the power being got into the army, 
tbey cut up tlieroot of kiogly government ; after thls were engagement^ 
made to abolish that title. Then was war declared againac Scotland for 
assiating the king, and several leagues made with foreign princea to con- 
federate with their new government, which was now a commonwealth, 
agsinst the kingly power. Ali this I aaw with grief and aorrow ; an4 
tboogh I had aa much love of the army as ever, and waa with great im- 
portanity aolicited by that remaining parliament and aoldiera lo continue 
my command ; and though I might, so long a» I acted their deetgmi, have 
attained to what height of power and other advantages I pleased ; yet by 
tfae mercies and goodnesa of God, I did , so long as I continued m the army, 
oppose ali those waya in ihehr oouncils ; and when I could do no more, I 
then declined their actions, though I did not resign my commission, whic J 
I bad lìrom the parliament, till the remaining part of it took tt ftom me " 
^^Stunt Memorials; SomerVa Traete, voi v. p. 396. 
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At this period Oroinwell appears to have laid his 
mind open to some of those bewilderin^ impressions 
which are so apt to seize the imagination of a man 
who has risen suddenly to the possession of sa- 
«reme power. He felt that he had been selected foy 
Providence for the accomplishment of great pur- 
poses, and began to apply to himself, as an ìnstrument 
of the Divine will, certain passages of Holy 8crìp- 
tui«, which shadowed forth the triumphs and felici- 
ties of the Messiah*s kingdom. This fanaticisni ìs 
by no means unnatural ; nor does the ardent spirit 
of Cromwell atford the only example of its influence 
in the high walks of human lite. The religious 
temperament of the age in whtch he lired taught 
him, indeed, to ascribe his elevation to the special 
views of a particular providence, while other heroes 
have used aless intelligible language in reference to 
a certain fate or destiny which they were sent into 
the world to fulfil ; but the feeling, in its origin and 
principle, is essentially the same in a paritan and in 
a philosophist ; arisìng in both cases from a long 
train of success, as well as from the consciousness 
of gigantic plans which borrow the sanction of in- 
spiration, and of boundless schemes ofimprovement 
which seem worthy of a celestial origin. 

It is to Ludlow that we are indebted for an illas- 
tration of the fact now stated. Soon after Cromwell 
was appointedcaptain-generalof the national forces, 
he happened to sit near the other in the House of 
Commons ; when observing, as he imagined, a cer- 
tain alterationin the looks and carriage of the repub- 
lican colonel, he expressed his apprehension that he 
had begun to entertain suspicìons of his interrì ty as 
a servant of the public. Ludlow made a civil reply, 
assuring him that his opinions had undergone no 
change. Oliver invited him to a private conference 
in the queen*s guard-chamber ; on which occasion 
ite endeavoured to convince his friend of the neces- 
Bity now incumbent upon him to do many things that 
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appeared extraordìnaiy in the judgment of some 
men, who, in opposition to him, took such courses 
as would bring ruin upon themselves, as well as upon 
bim and the public cause ; affirming bis intentions 
etili to be directed to the good of the people, for 
whose welfare he was ready to sacriiìce bis life. 
He declaredthat bis desires were limited to tbe set- 
tlement of the nation in a free and equal common- 
wealth; acknowledging that there were no otber 
probable means to keep out the old family and gov- 
ernment from returning upon them. Above ali, he 
stated bis conviction, that it was the design of the 
Lord in their days to deli ver bis people from every 
burden, and that he was now bringing to pass what 
was prophesied in tbe hundred and tentn Psalm ; 
from the consideration of which he was often en- 
couraged to promote tbe accomplisbment of those 
ends which were indicated by- the fìnger of Provi- 
dence. Upon this, he entered upon an exposition 
of that Psalm, in which, says Ludlow, he spent a 
full hour. 

The military memorialist does not favour bis 
readers with any specimen of CromwelFs comment- 
ary ; but it is not difficult to imagine what must 
bave been bis views on such passages as these: 
" The Lord at thy rigbt-hand shall strike through 
kings in the day of bis wrath."— " He shall fili the 

Elaces with the dead bodies; he shall wound the 
eads over many countries. — ^The Lord shall send 
the rod of thy strength out of his Zion ; mie thou 
in tbe midst of thine enemies. — ^The people sball 
be willing in the day of thy power ; thou art a priest 
for e ver." Having finished his exposition, he assured 
Ludlow that he intended to make a thorough reforma- 
tion of the clergy and of the law ; but added, "the 
Bons of Zeruiah are stili too strong for us."* 

It was on the occasion now mentioned, that Crom- 

* LndDow^ Memom, toL t. p. 81» 
D3 
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weU induced his auditor to accept the appointment 
of lieutenant-general in Ireland ; beingdesirous, it is 
probable, to bave him removed to a distance from the 
centre of affairs during the approaching expedition 
to the north, when the more violent republicans, of 
whom Ludlow was one, might take advaDtaffe of any 
reverses that should befall him, and place the power 
of the state in other hands. The successor of Fairfax, 
iudeed, already perceived that he had more to dread 
from his former friends than from his avowed ene- 
mies ; and, under this impression, he determined to 
render the army stili more subservient to his ulte- 
rior plans, and to separate the interests of the sol- 
diers from those of the commanders under whom 
they had been orinnally brought into the field. 
With this Yiew, he dismissed many of the old offi- 
cers who belonged to what was called the " Godly 
Party," and gave their places to men who consid- 
ered the pursuit of arms merely as a profession, 
without taking much pains to weigh the equity of the 
cause in which they were engaged, or allowing 
themselves to challenge the propriety of the orders 
which they were summoned to obey. <* Now," says 
a popular writer, *' the poison of ambition had so 
ulcerated CromwelFs heart, that the effects became 
more appareut than before ; and while as yet Fair- 
fax stood an empty name, he was moulding the army 
to his mind ; weeding out the godly and upright- 
hearted men, and iilling up their rooms with rascally 
tum-coat cavaliers and pitiful sottish beasts of his 
own alliance, and other such as would swallow ali 
things, and make no question for conscience sake. 
Yet this he did not directly nor in tumult, but by such 
degrees that it was unperceived by ali that were 
not of very penetrating eyes."* 

In pursuance of the same object, he distributed 
the men of the fanatical corpa, which had served 
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diuing the civil war, into different regiroente, where 
the sanie spirìt of politicai union and religious parti- 
«anship did not prevail, and thereby completely neu- 
tralized that powerful principle by means of which 
he had repeatedly intimìdated the parliament, and 
finally brought his sovereign io the block. He had 
DO longer any occasion for agitatore, and therefore 
he suppressed ali deliberative bodies in the army. 
He now felt that the instniment which he had uaed 
vrith so niuch effect possessed two ed^es equally 
fiharp'; and therefore he not only threw it aside, but 
endeavoured to stamp it under his feet, and to grìnd 
it as smàll as powder. He dreaded the men who had 
formerly been the most submissive of his agents, 
even in the most desperate enterprìses to which 
revenge or ambition can ever carry the human mind ; 
for which reason, he laboured to divide their influ- 
ence to such an extent as to render it inefficient, and 
to counteract their plana by the introduction of an 
antagonist power to which every day would give 
additional strength. 

Nor did a long time elapse before it became mani- 
fest that the fears of Cromwell were not altogether 
without foundation. Three miUtary enthusiasts, 
Rich, Staines, and Watson, conspired against his 
life. Being brought before the council of state, 
they ackiiowledged their guilt, and were about to be 
sentenced to a condign punishment, when the gene- 
ral interceded for them, and obtained their pardon. 
Having vindicated himself from their malice, and 
** laid open what pitiful, sneaking, poor knaves they 
were, how ungrateful to him, and how treacherous 
and cowardly to themselves, he became their advo- 
cate, and made it his suit that they might be no 
farther published or punished." This generosity, 
**for indeed he carried himself with the greatest 
bravery that is imaginable therein, rouch advanced 
his glory, and cleared him in the eyes of superficial 
beholders; but others saw he crept on and could 
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not stop him, while Fortune itself seemed to prepare 
his way on sundry occasions." 

The last seutence is very remarkable, as written 
by a contemporary. The progress of Cromwell was 
perceived, bat it could not be checked. Fortune 
ministered to him the most apt occasions, which he 
was always ready to seize, and turn to the greatest 
advantage for his personal views ; and ali this while 
he carried the most open face, and made to those 
about him the most obliging professions of friendship. 
But Mrs. Hutchinson assures us that her husbaiid 
" saw through him, and forbore not often to teli him 
what was suspected of his ambition, what dissimu- 
iations of his were remarked, and how dishonour- 
able to the name of God and the profession of reli- 
gion, how destructive to the most glorious of earthly 
causes, and dangerous to ali their triumphs, these 
things would prove, if nnfortunately they should be 
found to be true. He would seem to receive these 
cautions and admonitions as the greatest demon- 
strations of integrity and friendship that could be 
made, embrace the colonel in his arms, make serious 
lying professions to him, and after enquire men^s 
opinions concerning him ; which the colonel never 
forbore to teli him plainly, although he knew that he 
received it not with the complacency which he en- 
deavoured to assume."* 

Meanwhile preparations were going forward on 
both sldes of the Tweed for the campaign which 
was about to open on the Scottish border. Crom- 
well departed from the capital about the beginning 
of July) having made ready his way by a declaration 
addressed *' To ali that are saints and partakers of 
the faith of God^s elect in Scotland." The enemy 
made a similar appeal to the public, and sent, at 
the same time, a list of questions to the English 
general, respecting the grounds of his meditated in- 
vasion, in utter contempt of the covenant subsiBting 

ii*»M«inoln.tol.ii.p.l69. 
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between the two kingdoms. For this reason, on his 
arrivai at 3erwick, he thoug:ht it necessary to repeat 
his manifesto, vtndicating his motives and the char- 
acter of his troops against the aspersione of the 
Presbyterìans, assuring ali classes of the people that 
he would not offer the least violence to their per- 
sona or possessions, and inviting them to remain in 
their houses, where they should he permitted to 
enjoy their goods in peace.* 

The latter proclamation was likewise meant to 
counteract the effects of certain rumours relative to 
the bloody and vindictive temper of Cromwell, which, 
it must be aeknowledged, derived some degree of 
probability from his recent conduct in Ireland. It 
had been said that he meant to put to death ewery 
man between sixteen and sixty years of age ; to cut 
off the right hands of the youths under the period 
of life just specified ; to burn the women's breasts 
with hot irons, and to destroy ali cattle and moveable 
property. Hence the EInglish officers relate, that 
when they had croesed the borders, they saw not in 
the places through which they passed any men cap- 
able of hearing aims ; but the streets of the small 
towns were full of women, *' pitiful, sorry creature», 
clothed in white flannel, in a very homely manner. 
Yery many of them much bemoaned their husbands, 
who, they said, were enforced by the lairds to gang 
to the niuster. Ali the men in Dunbar, as in other 
places of this day's march, were fled ; and not any 
to be seen above seven or under seventy years old, 
but only some few decrepid ones/'f 

The Scottish leaders were not lesa active than 
their opponente ; but as the country was miserably 
dìvided, neither their conncils nor their military 
operations were conducted with any degree of una- 
mmity. The ministers were said to be as busy in 
enforcing discipline and warlike exercises as they 

* Nòti B. t Belatioa of the Flgbt at UìOl 
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had formerly been in the labours of the gospel. Up- 
wards of thirty accepted of commissions as majors 
and captains, who now held forth the Bible in the 
one hand, and the sword in the other ; tellina the 
soidiers that they need not fear what man could do 
against them ; that God was on their side ; and that 
he had prepared an enfine in heaven to blast the 
designs of ali covenant-breakers upon earth.* 

On the 29th of July, a week after Crom well crossed 
the Tweed, he advanced to Edinburgh, where Lesley 
had coUected bis army. He had indeed prepared for 
action at Gladsmuir, at which place he was informed 
the Scots had resolved to dispute bis passage into 
Mid-Lothian; but meeting with no opposition, he 
proceeded to Musselburgh, a small town about six 
miles from the capital, in the neighbourhood of which 
he established bis head-quarters. The Scottish gen- 
eral had posted bis troops to such advantage, that 
Gromwell found, to use bis own language, they 
** were not easily to be attempted ;" on which ac- 
count he retired to Musselburgh, to " refresh and 
revictuar* bis men. A smart skirmish took place 
while his army was retrograding, in which Major- 
general Lambert was wounded and taken prisoner. 
The attack was made by two bodies of Scottish 
horse, the one from Leith on the right, the other 
from the Oanongate on the left. Oaptain Evanson, 
who received the charge of the latter body, was 
routed, as was also Cromweirs own regiment, which 
supported him, and they were only extricated by the 
gidlantrv of Lambert, who, as has just been stated, 
received sereral severe wounds, and was a short 
time in the banda of the assailants.f 

* Cromwelliana, p. 83. 

t Memoira of Capcaiii John Hodgaon, p. ISO. " Abont eleren o*cIock,*> 
«ays tliecaptain, ** we wanied oar bread and cheene, and drew oflTtowarda 
MuMelburgh ; and the van of our army marching too (kst, aa if we had 
bee» al a great diittanoe from the enemy, they took courage and carne 
•warmiDgout like beea, borae and ftiot, Teli upon oor rcar of horae« whera 
«liey wera «ore put to it, nev Liehiuifarie, llleatalrif , not Lang -Niddery, 
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On the fonowing night a party of Scottish hane, 
amounting to about eight handred, and commanded 
by the Major-generals Montgomery and Strachan, 
made an attempt on Cromwell^s head-quarters at 
Stoney-hill, a house sìtuated on the western bank 
of the Esk, in the vicinìty of Musselburgh. Their 
guìdes were a gentleman named Hamilton, the prò- 
prietor of the mansion, and bis senrant, both of whom 
were killed. When the Englìsh patrol of caTaLry 
were roused by the approach of the enemy, two of 
their own countrymen, who were among the assail- 
ants, went forward and called out that it was a false 
alarm, which gare to the Scottish lancerà an oppor- 
tunity to gallop in among them and do some execu- 
tion. Fleetwood's borse were entirely routed ; and 
the main body of the army owed its preservation to 
the yigilance and activity of Lambert's infantry, who 
immediately sprang to their arms. The party led 
by Montgomery on this occasion were called the 
ku'k's regiment of borse; but in the eyes of the 
sectaries to whom they were opposed, they ili 
desenred that venerable appellation ; for, from cer- 
tain loose expressions nttered by them in the beat 
of the action, there could he no doubt that some 
reprobate cavaliers had found a place in their ranks. 

Cromwell thoaght this attack of sufficient import- 
ance to he mentioned in a d espatch to the president 
of the council of state. " The enemy carne on with 
a great deal of resolution, beat in our guarda, and 
put a regiment of borse in some disorder ; but our 
men, speedily taking the alarm, charged the enemy, 
routed them, took many prisoners, killed a great 
many of them, and did execution within a quarter 
of a mile of Edinburgh. Indeed, this is a sweet 

M the editor of the Edinburgh impraseton of 1906 raggwte], eat and 
bewed Blajor-f onerai Lambert, took him priaoner, and were carry tng him 
away towarda Edinburgh ; but the valiant Liemenant BiniMon, one of 
Hacker'a nOcera, pnraued with Ave or aix of our 8«ddiera, and bewed hkn 
ont and brooght him to hia own regiinent, whart we procored hlm a 
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beginnìng of your businesse, or rather of the Lord's, 
and I believe it is not very satisfactory to the ene« 
my, especially to the kirk party ; and I trust this 
work, which is the Lord's, will prosper in the banda 
of bis servants.* 

On the 6th of Aug^st the English general con- 
tinued his retreat towards Dunbar, having found it 
impossible to supply his army with provisions in a 
distrìct from which ali the corn and cattle had been 
removed by the command of the Scottish govem- 
ment. He soon afterward resumed his attempt on 
the capital ; but finding that Lesley was determined 
to continue on the defensive, and not to risk an en- 
gagement, he directed his march towards the Pent- 
land Hills, with the view of alarming his antagonìst 
by a demonstration of cutting off his supplies from 
the west, and of interrupting his communication with 
Stirllng. This manoeuvre produced not the intended 
effect. The Scottish commander thought it suffi- 
cient to cover Edinburgh, and to defend theprìncipal 
passes which lead to the shores of the Firth ; being 
satisfied that want of food would compel CromweU 
to retrace his steps to the neighbourhood of his fleet 
at Dunbar, before he himself should find it neces- 
sary to hazard a battle, in order to re-establish his 
magazines. 

A variety of movements were made by both ar- 
mies in the western division of Edinburghshire ; the 
object of which, on the part of Cromwell, was to 
bring on a battle, while Lesley confined his endeav- 
ours to the protection of the city and the destruction 
of his enemy's resources. At one place where the 
small river Leith separated the camps, the English 
pushed on theìr lines with the intention of making 
an attack. The word given out was " Rise, Lord !" 
The body of foot advanced within three hundred 
yards, when th^y discovered such a bog on both 

* CromwelIiaiM, p. 86; Memoin of Captala John HodfWD,p. 13S. 
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tlieir wìngs of bone, that they could not pass orer. 
"Thas," says Captain Hodgson, "by this very un* 
expected band of ProTidence were we preventeil, 
and bad only liberty to jday with onr cannon tbat 
evening and part of tbe next moming^» wbicb did 
good execQtion, as we believe, npon tbem. We bad 
Tery strange and remarkabie deliverances frora 
theirs, tbougb tbey played very hard upon us, and 
that with much art ; but tbe Lord suffered tbem not 
to do ns much burt ; we bad not slam and woanded 
above five-and-twenty men."* 

Cromwell was present in person on tbis occasion. 
He even beaded the adranced pariy, and approached 
so near to the Scottish lines that one of the enemy 
fired a carbine at bim, with the view of checking' his 
progress. Oliver ealled out to the trooper and said, 
'Ubat if he were one of bis soldiers, he would cash- 
ier him for discharging his piece at such a distance." 
The man, who bad formerly serred in England under 
Lieutenant-general Lesley, instantly recognised tbe 
leader of the Ironsides, and spread the information 
that the officer at whom he bad aimed was no other 
than Cromwell himself, whom he bad often seen in 
company with Lord Leven when tbe army was in 
Yorkshire. 

The pian pursued by the Scottish general was 
hitherto attended with complete success. The in- 
vadere were again compelled to retreat to Mussel- 
burgh, after having been in the field nearly a month, 
exposed to much bad weather and many privations. 
On the 31st of August, their commander wrote to 
a member of tbe council of state, describing the 
marches and countermarches which he bad made, 
with the TÌe w of bringing the enemy to action, or of 
driving him from his defences under tbe walls of 
Edinburgh. Lesley bad threatened to interpose 
l^mself between Cromwell and bis supplies, a de^ 

voL. n.— E 
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monstration which accelératèd the retrograde more^ 
ment of the English ; but as his object ali the whìle 
was to shun a general engagement, he inade choice 
of such positions as at once rendered an attaek im- 
practicable, and hiarassed the enemy, whose Com- 
munications he never ceased to menace. Oliver 
relates, that his opponent marched in the night be- 
tween Leith and Edinburgh, to place himself *^ be- 
tween us and our victual, but the Lord had in mercy 
prevented it ; whtch we perceiving in the moming, 
got in time enough, through the goodness of the 
Lord, to the seaside ; the enemy being drawn up on 
the bill near Arthur's Seat, looking upon us, but not 
attempting any thing." 

From Musselburgh five hundred sick men were 
shipped for Berwick, while disease seemed to be 
rapidly extending throughout the army. Hodgson 
remarks, that they became weaker and weaker every 
day, and that as they were drawing homeward to- 
waids Haddington, the Scots hung on their rìgbt 
flank. An attempt was made at the town just named 
to check the advance of their pursuers ; but after a 
consultation was held by the superior officers, it was 
resolved to continue the retreat to Dunbar. " We 
staid," says the captain, " tiU about ten o'clock — ^had 
been at prayer in several regiments — sent away our 
wagons and carriages — and not long afterwaitl 
marched, apoor, shattered, hungry, discouraged army ; 
and the Scots pursued so very dose, that our rear- 
guard had much ado to sequre our poor weak foot, 
that was not able to march up. We drew near Dun- 
bar towards night, and the Scots ready to fall upoa 
ourrear."* 

According to the statement given by Cromwell 
himself in his despatches, the pressure on his rear, 
between Musselburgh and Haddington, must bave 
been yeiy considerable. " By the time we had got 
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the van-brìgade of onr borse aad our foot and tram 
into tbeir quarters, the enemy was marched with 
that expedition, that they fell apon the rear forlom 
of ovr borse, and put it in some disorder ; and, in- 
deed, had like to have engaged our rear-brigade of 
borse with their whole army, had not the I^rd, by 
bis providence, put a cloud over the moon, thereby 
giving US an opportunity to draw off those horse to 
the rest of the army, which accordingly was done 
without any loss." 

It was on Sunday the Ist of September that the 
latter march was accomplished ; and next moming, 
which was very tempestuoos, they found that Lesley 
had intercepted their farther retreat, or at least that 
he had taken up such a position as must render their 
subseqnent movements extremely perìlous. "He 
had," says Hodgson, '^ blocked up our way for Eng- 
fand ; and our poor army drew up about swamps and 
bogs not far from Dunbar, and couM not pitch a tent 
aH that day." At nine oVlock in the evening a 
council of war was called, where, after debating the 
case at considerable length, many of the officerà 
recommended that the loot should be shipped, and 
that the cavalty should force a passage thróngh the 
enemy. It is said that Lambert opposed this reso- 
lution with great vehemence, and advised the council 
rather to try the fortune of arma once more, than to 
expose themselves to disgrace, and perhaps to entire 
destruction. He reminded them that they had en- 
joyed great experieuce of the goodness of God 
while they kept together, and if they parted, ali 
might be lost. He represented, too, that there was 
no longer ti me to embark the infantry, fof day would 
dawn befoi^ the shipment could b^ effected, and 
?onsequently they must sacrifice ali their wagons 
and ammunition. He stated, in the third place, that 
tbey had great advantage in the ground which they 
occupied, should a battle take place; because the 
Scots, being confined between a rarine in front and 
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a mauntain in the rear^ could not deploy their regri. 
ments or brìng them into action ; and hence, if their 
right wing were successfully attacked, the rest of 
their arniy would necessariiy be thrown into confu- 
8Ìon. Fourthly, he arguéd, that as the enemy had 
left intervals in their line upon the brìnk of theliill, 
the English cavalry might advance in troops and the 
infantry in companies, without sustaining any ma- 
terial opposition, because Lesley's battalions could 
neither extend their line nor change their front, but 
at the hazard of throwing the whole army into dis- 
order. Lastly, he maintained that their artillery 
would sufficiently occupy the attention of the left 
wing, while the borse and foot advanced against the 
right ; and that if the latter were repulsed, a general 
rout of the enemy must inevitabty ensue, and a 
complete victory would crown the exertions of the 
assailants. 

These arguments, we are assured, altered the 
¥iews of the military counsellors. But there is little 
doubt that before the officers were convened, Crom- 
well had resolved to attack Lesley in the morning. 
Observing, in ihe course of the aftemoon, that the 
Scottish general had brought bis main strength of 
borse and artillery towards his right wing, he dis- 
covered that an opportunity was thereby afforded 
for bringing bini to action. " We could not well 
imagine but that the enemy intended to attempt upon 
US, or to place themselves in a more exact condition 
of interposition. Major-general Lambert and myself 
coming to the Earl of Roxburgh's house, and observ- 
ing this posture, I told him 1 thought it did give us 
an opportunity and advantage to- attemnt upon the 
enemy ; to which he immediately replftd, that he 
had thóught to bave said the same thmg to me : so 
that it pleased the Lord to set this apprehension 
upon oùr hearts at the same moment. We called 
for Colonel Monk, and showed him the thing ; and 
coming to our quarters at night, and demonstrating 
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omr apprehensìons to some of the colonela, they alto 

cheerfuliy concurred.*^ 

The ravine, or clough, as Captain Hodgaon calla 
% was formed by the deep banks of a stream which 
SaUs into the sea at Broxmouth*pariL. At one point 
it was passable both for horse and infantry, and 
Oromwell, to prevent a surprise, had occupied that 
oosition with a strong body of troops. In the night 
Lesley, who saw the importance of the pass, had 
taken it from the enemy, and was found at the break 
of day ready to dispute the advance of the nine regi- 
ments which Oliver had selected for the attack. 
The English commander had given orders that the 
onset shoald he made at the first break of the dawn; 
but Lambert, finding the approach seized by the 
Scote, and not having been able to bring up the ar- 
tiilery as quickly as he expected, did not open bis 
fire till about six o'clock. The word issued by Les- 
ley was the '* Covenant ;" that on the side of the 
parliamentarians was the ''Lord of Hosts." The 
coiifiict, which began with the horse, was obstinate 
and bloody — ^a hot dispute at the point of the sword. 
The first division of the English feot was over- 
powered and driven back, when Cromwell ordered 
up his own regiment, under Lieutenant-colonel Goff, 
who made their way against ali opposition. " At 
the point of pike," says he, "theydid repellthe 
stoutest regiment the enemy had there, merely with 
the courage the Lord was pleased to give; which 
proved a great amazement to the residue of their 
foot." The cavalry followed up this advantage, 
charged the infantry, who were already outflanked 
and deprived of their usuai support, and carried con- 
fusion into the whole line, Hodgson says, " one of 
the Scots brieades of foot would not yield, thouffh 
at point of pike and butt-end of the musket, unti! a 
troop of our horse charged from the one end to the 
other of them, and so left them to the mercy of the 
ioof" In truth, after the right wing was broken» 
£3 
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the Scots, to use the language of the same writer, 
" routed one another," and fell into the most shame- 
fai disforder. 

The misconduct of Lesley at Down-hill has usu- 
ally been ascribed to the fanaticism of the ministers 
attending^ his army ; who, being appreheiisive lesi 
the sectaries should escape from their hands, are 
said to have compelled the general to descend from 
the high ground of which he had taken possession, 
in order to intercept their retreat along the coast. 
In his letter to the Commons already mehtjoned, 
Oliver says, " I hear that when the enemy marched 
last up to US, the ministers pressed their army to 
interpose between us and home ; the chief officers 
desiring rather that we should have way made, 
though it were bv a golden bridge ; but the clergy's 
counsel prevailed to their no great comfort, through 
the goodness of God." It is therefore very probable, 
as the majority of historians continue to assert, that 
on the 2d of September, the influence of the preach- 
ers was more powerful in the Scottish camp than 
the authority of the commander-in-chief. They in- 
duced him, against his better judgment, to alter his 
position in the presence of the enemy, shouting as 
they carne down, " The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon !" This false move presented itself with ali 
its consequences to thè penetrating eye of Crom well ; 
and whether he actually made use of the expression 
which is attributed to him when he saw the Scottish 
line extending itself into the plain, there can be no 
doubt that he was satisfied his enemies were about 
to be delivered into his hands. The arguments re- 
ported by Hodgson as having been used by Lambert 
al the council of officers turned on the very points 
which must have suggested themselves to the mind 
of an experienced commander ; for it is pbvious, from 
the position of the Scottish army, that if the right 
wingwere turned, the retreating regiments must 
ioeyìtably throw into confusion the main body^ as* 
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well as the left wing:, and, in fact, as the captam 
idleged, ^ rout one another." 

Whatever apoloj^y may he nrged for Lesley, thera 
«an he but one opinion as to the meiit of his antago» 
niat. Cromwell does not conceal that, when ha 
sompared the streng^h and advantagreous poaition of 
ìStie Scottish host with the miserable predicament in 
srhich the course of events had plaeed his own army, 
he experienced '* some ^eakness of flésh." During 
8ix weeks he had been in the fìeld, without gaining 
the slip^lrtest advantage upon his cautioua opponent ; 
who, from his better knowledge of the ground, had 
not only kept him at bay, but harassed .him by 
fatiguìng marches, and had even twice obliged him 
to retreat. At present he found himself hemmed 
in between an exhausted country in the i^r, and a 
mountainous ridge in front, where, to use his own 
words, ten men to hinder were better than forty to 
make their way. Ali his supplìes were drawn from 
the fleet, and he acknowledged, that in stormy wea- 
ther it was impossible to land provisions, **thougfa 
the being of the whole army lay upon it.*' No won- 
der, then, that his ^' faith had become poor and weak.'* 
The following description, although extremely indis* 
tinct both in language and ideas, affords nevertheless 
a very intelligible indication of the perplexity in 
which he felt himself involved. ** Because of their 
nnmbers, because of their advantagea, because of 
their confidence, because of our weakness, because 
of our strait, we were in the mount, and in the mount 
the Lord would he seen, and that he would find out 
a way of deliverance and salvation for us ; and, in- 
deed, we had our consolation and our hopes." 

Next moming his hopes were converted into the 
most elevated triumph and gratulation. Some ob- 
stacles indeed òpposed his progress and tried hia 
temper* He had commanded the attack to be made 
at dawn : "but," says Hodgson, " the day broke and 
we were in diaorder, and the major*genenl awant- 
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ing, being orderìng the guns ; the general was ìnipa- 
tient; the Scots a-preparing to make the attempi 
upon US, sounding a trumpet.^' But his troops at 
length advanced, gained the pass across the ravine, 
and began to ascend the eminence on which their 
enemies were crowded, and where the heat of the 
combat was naturally to be expected. Cromwell 
follo wed closely at the back of his men, and as he 
moved up the bill, the sun, which had hitherto been 
concealed by a fog, burst forth with unusual bright- 
ness, and threw a flood of light on the wide expanse 
of the German Ocean which lay at his feet. Seizing 
the happy moment, he lifted up his arm and ex- 
claimed, ^'Let God arise, and let his enemies be 
scattered !" This splendid quotation, at a crisis so 
important, awakened in the enthusiastic bosoms of 
his veteran soldiers the most animating sentiments 
of devotional trust and courage. They pushed on 
with irresistible fury, as the servants of the Lord of 
Hosts, and soon found, as their leader expected, that 
their foes would themselves complete their own 
defeat. Hodgson assures us that he heard him use 
"che expression just repeated, and " follo wing us as 
we slowly marched, I heard him say, *I profess 
they run !' and then was the Scots army ali in dis- 
order and running, both right wing and left wing and 
main battle. The borse fled what way they could 
get, ours pursued towards Haddìngton ; and the gen- 
eral made a halt, and sSng the hundred and seven- 
teenth psalm ; and by the ti me they had done, their 
party was increased and advancing ; the Scots ran» 
and were no more heard of that fìght. The com- 
mander of our army was busy in securing prisoners 
and the whole bag and baggage ; and afterward we 
retumed to bless God in our tents like Issachar, for 
the great salvation afforded to us that day/'* 

* Captain Hodgvon appean to bave been a ptoua man, and nradi ad- 
dicted to derotional exerciaea. But it is doublAil whetber bis general 
would hate «ppiored of bis condnet on tbe foUowinc occaaioii, at a mo- 
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After the first repulse, said the Tictorìoiu general, 
they were given by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to 
the swords of his men. The number of slain on 
either side, ìt may be presumect was never accu- 
rately known ; for Cromwell, who was always as 
much disposed to ov errate the loss of his enemy as 
to diminish that which his own army sustained, must 
necessarily bave written at random, the day after 
thefight, when he estimated the amountof killed on 
the part of his antagonists at three thousand. The 

Srisoners are rated at ten thousand ; while the whole 
aggage and train, ali the artillery, amoiuiting to 
thirty guns, two hundred colours, with fifteen thou- 
sand stand of arma, which fell into the banda of the 
English, contributed to attest the extent of their 
triumph. OUver boasts that his soldiers had the 
" chase and execution" of the fugitives near eight 
mìles ; and there is Uttle doubt that more men were 
idain in the flight than in the brief struggle of the 
battle. 

Sir James Balfour, whose authority, being that of a 
contemporary writer, is perhaps equal to that of 
Cromwell, relates in his Annals, that the number killed 
in the Scottish army did not exceed eight or nine 
hundred. He admits that many of the foot were 
wounded, that many were taken prisoners, and that 
the borse and cavalry were completely dispersed ; 
but adds, that in other respects they received little 
or no hurt. 
The return of casualties, on the other side, is 60 

ment wtien so mach depended upon every man being at bis post " To> 
wards mnrning "vre were ordered to march down to Rozborgh House, ali 
tbe wbole army, neither regarding tents nor baggage, and as oar regl- 
ment was marrbins at the head of tbe borse, a comet was al prayor ia 
Ibe righi, and I appointed one of my officerà to take my place. I rode to 
bear bim, and be was exceedingly carrìed on in the duiy. I inet wlth so 
mucb ofGod in II, as I was satisfied deliveranee was al band ; and oon. 
ing to my command, did encourage the poor weak soldiers, whicb dW 
mocli affect them, which when il carne io it, « a liiile wf was Indeed u 
David, and tbe house of David as tbe angel of Uw Lord.' " Zeeb. JìL & 
— Hodgson'a Meniolra, p. 146. 
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Tery moderate as to excite some suspìcion of con- 
cealraent. Cromwell says, " I do not believe we 
bave lost twenty men ; not one commissioned offi- 
cer slain that I bear of, save one comet, and Major 
Rooksby, since dead of bis wounds." This state- 
ment will appear more improbable wben compared 
with the facts recorded by tbe conqueror bimself, 
that bis borse advanced in tbe face of cannon and 
infantry, which were placed in a "good posture" to 
receive them — ^that there was a very hot dispute be- 
tween the cavalry at sword's point — that bis first 
detachment of foot was overpowered and driven 
back, and that he found it necessary to cali up bis 
own regiment to sustain them in their return to the 
ebarge. But it was a mie with Oliver to ascribe 
bis success to divine interposition, and bence, as Dr. 
Lingard remarks, tbe extent of bis losses was always 
miraculously small. 

Tbe day after tbe battle, Cromwell issued a no- 
tice, to be proclaimed by beat of dram, granting per- 
mission to ali the inhabitants to repair to the field, 
and to carry off in carts, or any otber peaceable 
way, tbe wounded men who bad not been otherwise 
removed, and were stili unable to walk. It ìs re- 
ported, moreover, that be granted liberty to about 
nve thousand prisoners, who appeared unfit for 
future service ; the number whom be sent into 
England not much exceedìng three thousand, tbe 
most of whom soon afterward died a miserable 
deatb. Wben they reached Morpeth, they were 
put into a large walled garden, where they ate up 
raw cabbages, leaves and roots ; *' so many," says 
Sir Arthur Hazlerig, to whose charge they were 
committed, " that tbe very seed and labour, at four- 
pence a day, was valued at nine pounds ; which 
cabbage, as I conceive, they baving fasted, as they 
tbemselves said, near eight days, poisoned their 
bodies, for as they were coming from thence to 
Newcastle, some died by the way-side." At Dur« 
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ham, they wer^ lodged in the cathedral, the bishop's 
house being converted into an hospital : but such 
was the destructive nature of the dysentery brought 
on by the miserable treatment to which they had 
been subjected, that, on the 8th of November, only 
8ix hundred enjoyed any degree of health, while five 
hundred were sick, and *' sixteen hundred were dead 
and buried." 

In bis celebrated despatches to the Speaker, the 
Tictorious general, as usuai, reminds the parUament 
of their spiritual duties : — " May it please you to givo 
me the leave of a few words : it is easie to say the Lord 
hath done this : it would do you good to see and 
hear our poor foot go up and down making their 
boast of God : but, sir, it is in your bande, and by 
these eminent mercies God puts it more into your 
hands, to give glory to him, to im prove your power 
and bis blessings to bis praise. We that serve you, 
beg of you not to own us, but God alone : we pray 
you own bis people more and more, for they are the 
chariots and horsemen of Israel : disown yourselves, 
but own your authority, and improve it to curb the 
proud and the insolent, such as would disturb the tran- 
quillity of England, though under what specious pre- 
tences soever ; relieve the oppressed, hear the groans 
of poor prisoners in England ; be pleased to reform 
the abuses of ali professions, and if there be any one 
that makes many poor to make a few rich, that suits 
not a commonwealth. Since we carne into Scot- 
land, it hath been our desire and longing to bave 
avoided blood in this businesse, by reason that God 
hath a people bere fearing his name, though de* 
ceived ; and to that end bave we o£fered much love 
unto such in the bowels of Christ ; and concernine 
the truth of our hearts therein bave we appealed 
unto the Lord. The ministers of Scotland bave 
hindered the passage of these things to the hearts of 
those to whom we intended them ; and now we bear 
that not only the deceived people, but some of th^ 
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ministers are also fallen in the battle. This is the 
great band of the Lord, and worthy of the consid- 
eration of ali those who, taking into their hands the 
instruments of a foolish shepherd, to wit, meddling 
with worldly policies and mixtures of earthly power, 
to set up that which they cali the kingdom of 
Christ — ^which is neither it, nor, if it were, woukL 
such means bè found efFectual to that end — and neg- 
lecc or trust not to the word of God, the e word of the 
spirit which is alone powerful and able for the set- 
ting up of that kingdom ; and when trusted to, will 
be found effectually aWe to that end, and will also 
do it. This is humbly ofFered for their sakes, who 
bave lately too much tumed aside, that they might 
return again to preach Jesus Christ according to 
the simplicity of the gospel, and then, no doubt, they 
will discover and find your protection and encour- 
agement." 

It cannotbe coucealed that the ministers were ex- 
tremely hostile to Cromwell, and regarded him as 
the enemy of ali true religion and godliness. They 
asked a young officer who had been wounded and 
taken pnsoner, " how long he had served under 
Antichrist, that proud man Cromwell, over whose 
head the curse of God hnng for murdering the king, 
and breakingthe Covenant: and assured him that 
they did daily expect when the Lord should deliver 
him into their hands." When, on another occasion, 
the English general sent a proposai for the exchange 
of some men who had fallen into bis hands, Lesley 
was instructed to send the hlasphemer this answer, 
*^that bis borse and foot would not be molested in 
their peaceabie retreat home to their own country.*^ 
While by such conduct they incensed the invaders, 
they by a different mode of procedure paved the 
way for their ultimate success. They drove from 
the army the most experienced portion of the sol* 
diers, under pretence that they were unfriendly to 
their constitation in choreh and state, and coiuo- 
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qiiently objects of displeamure in the sigfat of God. 
''The committee of pariiament," says Sir James 
Balfour, *' fr>r purgìn^ the arniey dìd meitt this second, 
third, and fifth dayes of Aufust ; they did nothing 
against the enimey, hot purg^ed out of the armey 
above eighty commanders. The ministers in ali 
l^aces preched incessantly for this purging, showing, 
if that committee did not proceid, the consequences 
that wold follo wwold certainly prove lamentible and 
destructive, and wold undoubtedly multiplie God's 
judgments upon the land and armey."* 

Although to every eye posseseing the smallest 
share of discemment the causes of the late defeat 
were perfectly obvious, the commissioners of the 
General Assembly met at Stirling on the 12th of 
September, to inquire into the causes of their fail- 
ure, and to set forth a short declaration and waming 
to ali the congregations of the Kirk of Scotland. 
In general they ascribe their loss, not to the imper- 
tinent interference of clergymen with military coun- 
sels — the cause which Cromwell discovered at the 
first glance — but to some speculative errors in theo- 
logical doctrine and church govemment, whkh were 
stili held by many of their people. For this reason 
they enjoin a solemn fast and public humiliation, 
specifying thirteen diiferent subjects on which their 
grief and repentance ^ould be exercised during the 
performance of their religious duty. 

1. The continued ignorance and profanity of the 
body of the* land, &c. 

2. The manifest provocations of the king's house, 
which they feared were not thoroughly repented of, 
nor forsaken by him to that day, &c. 

3. The bringing home with the king a great many 
malignants, &c. 

4. The not purging of the king's family from ma- 
lignant and profane men, &c. 

• Aimalei of SooUtnd, p. M. 
VOL. II.— F 
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5. The leàving of a most maligfnant and profane 
guard of borse to be about the king, who, having 
been sent for to be purged, about two days before 
the defeat, were sufTered to go on unpurified, and 
even to tight in the army, &c. 

6. The exceeding great slackness of many, es- 
pecially in those things which concem the purgìkqp 
of judicatories and the army from inalignants, &c. 

7. The exceeding great difRdence of some of the 
chief leaders of the army, who would not hazard to 
act any thing, notwithstanding that God offered fair 
opportuni ties, &c. 

8. The looseness, insolence, and oppression of 
many in the army, and the little or no care that was 
taken to preserve the com, &c. 

9. Great unthankfulness for former mercies, and 
even for God's goodness towards the present army 
while they were together, &c. 

10. The eying of the king's interest and qnarrel 
by many, without subordination to religion, &c. 

11. The carnai, self-seeking, and crooked way of 
sundry in the judicatories and army, &c. 

12. The not putting a difFerence between those 
; who fear God and those who fear him not, &c. 

13. The exceeding great negligence that is in 
great ones, and many others, in performing duties in 
their famìlies, together with a great mixture of car- 
nai affections and fleshly wisdom, &c. 

These reasons, as they conveyed censure agaìnst 
ali but the parties who were most deserving of blame, 
were not unanimously received. Several ministers 
refused to read them m their churches, alleging that 
they were founded upon inaccurate Information, or 
on a malicious spirit of detraction ; and conse- 
quently that their first effect would appear in divid- 
ing stili farther an unhappy and most distracted 
country. 

CromweU, on the other hand, showed much more 
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teoiper, and follo wed abetter policy. After his vie- 
tory at Dunbar, he advanced towards Edinburgh and 
Leith, both of whioh places opened their gaies with- 
out aiìy attempi at resistance. Stili desirous to gain 
the confìdence of the inhabitants, he issued a proc- 
Lamation on the 14th of September, assuring to ali 
classes of the people, not actually hearing arms, the 
fuUest protection of their persona and property, and 
inviting thèm to bring their com, cattle, and wares 
•to market as formerly, without any fear of plunder 
or violence on the part of the soldiers. On the sanie 
day he led his forces on the road to Stirling, in the 
Deighbonrhood of which town the Scottish army 
under Lesley had partially reassembled ; but finding 
the fortress stronger than he had expected, or being 
unwiUing to put bis recent advantages to an unsea- 
sonable hazard, he withdrew his men, and retumed 
to Linlithgow. While under the walls of the gar- 
rìson, which he had intended to attack, a trumpeter 
arrìved at his head-quarters, with a request that cer- 
tain prisoners might be released on ransom; to 
whicn the lord-general wrote an answer, that '* We 
carne not hither to make merchandise of men, or to 
get a gain to ourselves, but for the service and secu- 
rity of the commonwealth of England/* 

Finding that he could not make any ìmpression 
on the main body of the Scottish army, he repaired 
to Glasgow, that he might bave it in bis power to 
watch the motions of the fanatical remonstrants, 
with whom he was much more desirous to nego- 
tiate than to fight. Gillespie, afterward principal 
of the college, had at that time the chief manage- 
ment of ecciesiastical affairs in the west. Oliver 
sent for him one morning, and gave him a long 
prayer, explanatory of his own views and of his 
visiter's duties. On the follo wiiig Sunday the gene- 
ral went to the Cathedral church, attended by his 
officerà; on which occasion the minister, said by 
some authors (b bave been the famous Zachary 
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Boyd, and by others a Mr. James Durham, formerly 
a captain of horse, inveighed against the sectarian 
commander, as an enemy of God and of the true 
faith. Thurlow, who was present, said he would 
shoot the scoundrel, and put his band to bis belt te 
seize a pistol. *'No, no,*' said Oliver, "we will 
manage him in his own way." After service he 
asked the preacher to dine wìth him — an invitation 
which the other accepted; when, having made a 
brief repast, Cromwell asked him to pray, and after-« 
ward took his own tum of the pious exercise, in 
which he continued three hours. In this manner, 
and by other means with which the public were 
not made acquainted, the Presbyterian divine was 
brought to entertain a high opinion of the English 
commander — a change of opinion which he did not 
fail to show the very next time he ascended the 
pulpit.* 

It must bave been on the same occasion that 
Cromwell recognised in the church an old playfellow, 
named Wilson, who had served his apprenticeship as a 
shoemaker in the borough of Huntingdon. Going out 
of the Cathedral, after divine service, the general 
called his old acquaintance ; who, being the son of 
a royalisty took fright and ran away. When he was 
brought back, Oliver sptoke kindly to him, and gave 
htm some money to drink his health. Encouraged 
by this famìliarity, Wilson, who had observed the 
impatience of Thurlow, ventured to ask his ancient 
friend what it was that the officer had said to him 
during the sermon. " He called the minister an in- 
solent rascal," replied Cromwell, *^and asked my 
leave to pulì him out of the pulpit by the efm ; but 
I commanded him to sit stili, saying, that the min- 
ister was one fool, and he another."t 

* At Glasgow, Cromwell took np bis lodf^ings and h«ld his lerees in 
Silver Craig*sCl08e, on the cast sidej)/ tàe Salt Market, nearly opposite 
the Bridgegate, now used as a sale-room for old fliroitore.— C/«<aiur» 
Statistical Annals, p. 179. . _^ 

t Talea ofa GrandAither, fieeond flertai, toL U,. p. 71. 
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Upon hi8 return to Edinburgh, the commander of 
the Englìsh forces laìd siege to the Gasile, which 
he was extremely desirous to reduce, that he might 
haye in it at once a place of arms, and a well-protected 
magazine of provisions, stores, and ammunition. 
An express, dated on the 26th of October, mentions, 
that the " mine intended to he sprung under the 
Castle goes on very well ; they have noW wrought 
8ix\y yards into it, and are come to the hard rock, 
so that a few days will produce the desired effect. 
The two mortar-pieces being come from Hull, I 
hope we shall go to work that way. We are rais- 
ing aplatform for the battery, which with the mine 
will, we hope, tend much to the reducing of the 
same. They in the Castle bave been so angry at it, 
that for two or three nights together, they discharged 
seyen pieces of ordnance against it, but did not 
spoil itmuch." 

These facts, triflingas they are, deserve the notice 
of the reader, because it has been insinuated that 
Dondas, the govemor, did not use ali the means in 
his power to defend the strong-hold committed to 
hi8 trust. On the 12th of Decomber, a summons 
was sent in regular form by Cromwell, demanding 
that the Castle should he surrendered on fìt condi- 
tions ; not, as on former occasions, for the service 
of the Englìsh parliament, but to himself individ- 
ually. 

The Scottish historians, ìndignant that a place 
of so much strength should bave surrendered with- 
out a struggle, bave not hesitated to assert, that the 
Englishpbtained admittance into the Castle by means 
of a Silver key. It is manifest, at ali events, that 
the exertions of the govemor were paralyzed by the 
intelligence which was daily communicated to him 
ofthe dissensions which prevailed between the royal 

?arty and the rigid adiierents of the Covenant. 
*he king had h|eik treated by the latter body with 
80 little regai^^ ms rank and feelings, being de* 
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prived, by theìr authority, of bis personal frìends 
and most devoted foUowers, that he fled from bia 
court, to seek a less irksome asylum among an as* 
sociation of cavaliers who had taken arms in bis 
cause. Tbe fidelity of Dundas appears to bave 
bcen sbaken by tbe incessaiit ebb and flow of public 
affaire ; for assuredly it admits not of any doubt, 
that he wa^not compelled to lower bis flag on the 
ramparts of Edinburgh by the approach of famine, 
or by the hazard of an immediate assault. Well 
niight Cromwell, in his letter to the parliament, as- 
sert that the mercy was very great and seasonable. 
** I think I need say little of the strength of the place, 
which, if it did not come as it did, would bave cost 
very much blood to have attained, if at ali to he at- 
tained, and did tye up your array to that inconve* 
nience that little or nothing could have been attempted 
whilst tbis was in design, or little fruit had of any 
thing brought into your power by your army hith- 
erto withottt it. I must necds say, not any skill or 
wisdom of ours, but the good band of God, bath 
given you tbis place. I believe ali Scotland bath 
not in it so much brass ordnance." 

It is believed that Cromwell, for the purpose 
just stated, availed bimself of a correspondence 
mto which he had thought proper to enter with 
some of the more rigid ministers, who had taken 
refuge in the garrison after the defeat at Downhill. 
"Bòth parties made the governor the medium of their 
Communications ; and it has been suspected, that 
the poJitic Independent, under cover ,i^ a theologi- 
cal discussion, applied to the wavering principles 
of Dundas such arguments as fìnally shortened the 
labours of the siege.* 

♦ " The Castle,'» says Slr Edward Walter, " ihen was, and yet )«, 
under the command of one Dundas, son-in-law to the old General Leven. 
a youn; man ofno experience, but it ìa enon^ that he ì» solely at tbe 
devotion of the raling party ; for it hath been etnee reported— whether 
trae or given oot, I cannot teli— that he woiiUMUderit to Cromwell in 
eaae they descrted their first prineiple& anfllMkn the Engagera.''— 
Jounud of Affair» in Scotland, anno 1650, p. ISL For the ArncTeB of 
Surrender, aee Note C, at the endof thia volani^ 
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The correspondence now mentioned, took its rìse 
from the following note sent to the g^ovenior by 
order of Cromwell :— " Sir, I received command 
from my lord-general, to desire you to let the min- 
isters of Edinburgh now in the Castle with yon, 
know that they bave free hberty granted them, if 
they please to take the pains, to preach in their 
several churches ; and that my lord hatll given spe- 
cial command, both to officers and soldiers, that they 
shall not in the least be molested. Edw. Whalley. 
September 9th, 1660." 

The ministers replied, that though they wete 
ready to be spent in their Master's service, and to . 
refuse no suffering in the way of their duty, yet, re- 
g^rding the persecution directed against the Pre»- 
byterians by the English army as altogether of a 
personal nature, they had resolved ^'to reserre 
themselves for better times, and to wait upon Him 
who hathhidden bis face for a whilefrom the sont 
of Jacob." 9th September, 1650. 

Cromwell, in bis answer, whìch is dated on the 
same day, remarks, that if their " Master's service, 
as they caU it," were chiefly in their eye, imagina- 
tion of suifering would not bave caused such a re- 
turn as they had made to bis free and ingenuout 
offer. He added, that the Presbyterian ministers 
in England were supported and had liberty to preach 
the gospel, though not to rail ; nor, under pre- 
tence of expQunding Scrìpture, to overtop the civil . 
power, and debase it as they please. The same per- 
mission had been granted in Scotland ; and no man 
could say, since the entrance of bis army, that he 
had been molested in the exercise of bis spiritual 
functions. Truth, said he, becomes the ministers 
of Christ; but when they pretend to a glorious 
reformation, and lay the foundation thereof in get- 
ting to themselves worldly power, and can take 
worl<Uy measuxes^to accomplish the same, they 
may know thWlfie Zion promised and hoped foi 
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will not be built with such untempered mortar. 
"And although they seem to comfort themselves 
with beìng the eons of Jacob, from whom they say 
God hath hid his face for a time, yet ìt is no won* 
der, when the Lord hath lìfted up his band so emi* 
nently agaìnst a family as he hath done against 
this, and men will not see his band, if the Lord bidè 
his face from such ; putting them to shame both for 
it and for their hatred at his people, as ìt is this 
day." He concluded by remìnding the ministers, 
that when they should trust entirely to the sword of 
the Spirit, which alone is able to square and fit the 
etones for the new Jerusalem, then the city of the 
Lord would be built, the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel. 

The next letter from the clergy dwells much 
npon the suffering^ of their brethren in England, 
wbo had been deprived of their benefices, and com- 
pelled to leave their dwellings, merely for declar- 
ing the will of God against the godless and wicked 
proceedings of men. They allege, moreover, that 
the promise of liberty to preach unmolested was 
nugatory and deceptive, so long as they were not 
permitted " to speak against the sins and" enormi- 
ties of civil powers, since their commission carrieth 
them to speak the word of the Lord unto, and re- 

Erove the sins of, persons of ali ranks, from the 
ighest to the lowest:" that,to "impose the name 
of raUing upon such faithful freedom, was the old 
practice of malignants against the ministers of the 
gospel, who laid open to people the wickedness 
of their ways ;" and they declare that their con- 
sciences bear them record, that they meddle not with 
. civil affairs further than to hold forth the rule of the 
Word by which the straightness and crookedness of 
men's actions are made evident. But they were 
especially indignant, that men of mere civil place 
and employment should usurp th^^ing of the min- 
Utry, to the scandal of the reform^ kirks, particu- 
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Uily in Scotland, and contraiy io the goyemment 
and discipline therein established ; to the main- 
tenance whereof, they insisted that Cromwell con- 
tinued bound by the Solemn League and Covenant. 
In allusion to the recent appeal made by both parties 
at Dunbar to the God of battles, the consideratioa 
of which their military correspondent had pressed 
upon their attention, they satisfy themselves with 
obeerving, that ^' they had not so leamed Chrìst as 
to bang the equity of their cause npon erents, but 
desire to bave their hearts established in the love 
of the truth, in ali the trìbulations that befall them.** 
The controversy had now proceeded so far, and 
involved so many points at issue between the Pres- 
byterians and Independents, that Cromwell imagined 
he could not employ bis spare tinte to better pur» 
IK>8e than in wrìting a full answer to ali the objec* 
tions which had been urged against his phnciples, 
whether as a theologian or as the patron of a par- 
ticular form of ecclesiastical polity. The fruita of 
his labour appeared in the following letter, which 
afibrds one of the beat specimens of his talenta as a 
writer, a controversialist, a logician, and a states* 
man» and is therefore entitled to a place in the biog- 
raphy of ita distinguished author. 

"Sia, 
^* Becaose I ara at some reasonable good leisure, I 
cannot let such a grosse mistake and unconsequen* 
tial reasonings passe without some notice taken of 
them. And, first, their ingenuitie in relation to the 
Covenant, for which they commend themselves, 
doth no more justifie their want of ingenuitie in an- 
swer to Col. Whally's Christian offer concerning 
which my letter charged them with guiltinesse, de- 
ficieacie, than their hearing witnesse to themselTes 
of their adhering to their first principles, and ingenu- 
itie in prosecuting the ends of the Covenant, justifies 
them so to bave done, merely because they say so. 
They must gi ve moreleave henceforwardt for Christ 
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will have it so, will they nil they; and they must 
bave patience to have the truth of their doctrìnes 
and sayings tried by the sure touchstone of the 
Word of God ; and if there he a liberty and duty of 
trial, there is a liberty of judgment also, for them 
that may and ought to try, which if so, they must 
givo others leave to say and think, that they can 
appeal to equal judges, who have been the truest 
fulfiUers of the most reali and equitable ends of the 
Covenant. But if those gentlemen which doe as- 
sume to themselves to he the infallible exposìtors of 
the Covenant, as they do too much to their audi* 
tories of the Scriptures, counting a dilTerent sense 
and judgment from theirs, breach of Covenant and 
heresy ; no marvell they judge of others so author* 
itatively and severely. But we bave not so leamed 
Christ. We look at ministers as helpers of, not 
lords over, the faith of God*s people. I appeale to 
their conscìences whether any tryìng their doc* 
trines and dissentìng shall not incurre the censure 
of sectary, and what is this but to deny Christian s 
their liberty, and assume the infallible chayre? 
What doth he, whom we would not he likened unto, 
doe more than this? In the second place, it is 
affirmed that the ministers of the gospel have been 
imprisoned, deprived of their benefices, sequestered, 
forced to fly from their dwellings, and bitterly threat- 
ened for their faithful declaring the Word of God : 
and that they have been limited that they might not 
speak against the sins and enormities of the civil 
powers; and that to impose the name of raylinf 
upon such faithful freedome was the old practice of 
malignante against the preachers of the gospel. 
If the civil authority, or that part of it which con- 
tinued faithful to their trust, tiTue to the ends of the 
Covenant, did, in answer to their consciences, turn 
out a tyrant in a way which the Chrìstians in after- 
times will mention with honour, and ali tyrants in 
the world look at with fear, and many thousands of 
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«aints in England rejoyce to think of it, and hare 
received from the hand of God a liberty from the 
fear of like usurpations, and bave cast off him who 
trode in bis father*s steps, doing mischie f as f ar as 
he was able, whom you bave receìyed like fire into 
your bosom, of which God will, I trust, in time 
make you sensible : if ministers railing at the civil 
power, calling them murtberers and the bike, for 
doing this bave been dealt with as you mention— 
will this be found a personali persecutioa 1 Or is 
sin so because they say so t They that acted this 
great businesse bave given a reason of their faith in 
this action, and some bere are ready farther to do 
it against ali gainsayers. But it will be found that 
these reprovers do not only make tberaselves the 
judges and determinerà of sin, that so they may re- 
prove, but they also took liberty to stir up the peo- 
pie to blood and armes, and would bave broudit a 
warre upon England, as hath been upon ScotTand, 
had not God prevented it ; and ìf such severity as 
hath been expressed towards them be worthy the 
name of personali persecution, let ali uninterested 
men judge whether the calling of this practìce rayl- 
ing be to be paralleled with the malignants' iniputa- 
tion upon the ministers, for speaking against the 
popish innovations in the prelates' times, and the 
tyrannical and wicked practice then on foot, let 
your own consciences mmd you. The Roman em- 
perors, in Christ's and his apostles' times, were 
usurpers and intruderà upon the Jewish state ; yet 
what footstep bave ye either of our blessed Saviour's 
80 much as willingnesse to the dividing of an in- 
heritance, or their meddling in that kind ? This was 
not practised by the church since our Saviour's time 
till Antichrist, assuming the infallible chaire and ali 
that be called the church, to be under hin% practised 
this authoritatively over civil govemors. 

** The way to fulfil your ministry with Joy is to 
preach the gospel, which I wish some who take 
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pleasure in reproof at adventure doe not forget too 
much to doe. 

•* Thirdly, you gay you bave just cause to regret 
tiiat men of civìl employmeDts shoidd usarp the 
calling and employinent of the minìstry, to the 
•eandall of the reformed kirks, &c. 

** Are you trubled that Christ is preached 1 la 
preaching so inclusive in your function 1 Doth it 
scandalize the reformed kirks, and Scotland in par- 
ticular ? Is it against the Covenant ? Away with 
Uie Covenant, if this be so. I thought the Covenant 
and these would have been willing that any shouM 
speak good of the name of Christ ; if not, it is no 
covenant of God^s appFOving, nor are the kirks you 
mentiou in so mach the spouse of Christ. Where 
doe you linde in the Scripture a ground to warrant 
sueh an assertion, that preaching is inchided in your 
function ? Though an approbation from men hath 
order in it, and may doe well, yet he that hath not 
a better virarrant than that hath none at ali. I hope 
He that ascended up on high may give his gifts to 
whom he please ; and if those giits be the seale of 
nìssion, be not envious althongh Eldad and Medad 
prophesie. You know who bids us covet eàmestly 
the best gifts, but chiefly that we may prophesie, 
which the apostle explains there to be a speaking to 
instruction, and edification, and comfort, which the 
mstmcted, edified, and comforted can best teli the 
energy and elTect of ; if such evidence be, I say 
again, take heed you envy not for your own sakes, 
lest you be guilty of a greater fault than Moses re- 
proved in Joshua, for envying for his sake ; indeed, 
you erre through the mistàe of the Scriptures; 
approbation is an act of conveniency in respect of 
order, not of necessity to give faculty to preach the 
gospel. Vour pretended fear lest error should step 
in is like the man who would keep ali the wine out 
of the country, lest men should be druik. It will 
be found an unjust and onwise jealousie to deny a 
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man the liberty he hath by natnre, upon a sappoai- 
tioa he may abuse it ; when he doth abuse it, judge. 
If a man speak foolishly, yon suffer him gladly, be- 
cause ye are wise ; if erroneously, the truih more 
appears by your coiiTiction; stop such a man's 
mouth with sound worda that cannot he gainsaìd ; 
if blasphemously, or to the distnrbance of the pub- 
lique peace, let the civil magistrate punish him ; if 
truly, reJoyce in the truth: and if you wili cali onr 
speakings together since we came into Scotland, to 
provoke one another to love and to good works, to 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and repentance from 
dead works, to charity and love towards you, to 
pray and moum for you, and for the bitter retums 
to, and incredulity of , our professione of love to you 
— of the truth of which we bave made our solemn 
and humble appeals to the Lord our God, which he 
hath heard and borne witness to— if these things he 
«eandalous to the kirk, and against the Covenant, 
because done by men of civili callinga, we rejoyce in 
tiiem, notwithstanding what you say. 

'* For a conclusion in answer to the witnetse of 
God upon our solemn appeal : you say you bave 
not so leamed Christ as to bang the equity of your 
cause upon e venta. We could wish blindnessehath 
no: beene upon your eyes to ali those marvellous 
dispensations which God hath wrought lately in 
England. But did not you solemnly appeal and 
pray ? Did not we do so too ? And ought not ypu 
and we to think with fear and trembling of the haod 
of the great God in this mighty and strange appear- 
«nee or bis, but can slightly cali it an event 1 Were 
not both yours and our expectations rcnewed from 
time to tane, whilest we waited upon God to see 
•which way he would manifest himself upon our ap- 
peals? And shall we, after aU these our prayer», 
&tÌMS, tears, expectations, and solemn appeal» 
cali these bare eventst The Lord pity you ! Surrty 
we fear because it hath been a roermM aod grt- 

VoL. n.— G 
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cions delirerance to us: I beseech you, in tbe 
bowels of Christ, search after the mind of the Lord 
in it towards you, and we shall help you by our 
prayers, that you may linde it out (for yet, if we 
know our hearts at ali), our bowels do, in Jesus 
Christ, yeam after the godly in Scotland. We know 
there are stumbling-blocks which hinder you ; the 
personal prejudices which you bave taken up against 
US and our ways, wherein we cannot but think some 
occasion has been given, and for which we mourn ; 
the apprehension you bave that we bave hindered 
the glorious reformation you think you were upon. 
I am persuaded these and such life bind you up 
from an understanding and yielding to the minde 
of God in this great day of bis power and visitatìon ; 
and if I he rightly informed, the late blow you re- 
ceived is attributed to proifane counsels and conduct, 
and mixtures in your army, and such like ; the natu* 
ral man will not find out the cause ; look up to the 
Lord, that he may téli it you, which, that he would 
do, shall he the fervent prayers of yonr lovinge 
friend and servant, 

" OuTER Cbomweu.. 
''Edin.,Sept 12,1660." 

The opposition which Cromwell might otherwise 
have had to encounter in Scotland was greatly weak- 
ened by the dissensions of the two bodies into which 
the Presbyterians were at that time divided. The 
more violent faction were equaUy opposed to the 
English sectaries at Edinburgh, and to the royalists 
who attended the court of Charles the Second at 
Stirling or Perth. Five thousand borse, raised in 
the counties of Renfrew, Ayr, Gralloway, and Dum- 
fries, placed themselves under the command of 
8trachan and Kerr, officers who, without actually 
abjurìng kingly power, seemed desirous to combine 
in the govemment of both nations the principles of 
the Covenant with those of the commonwealth. In 
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practical politics they were arrayed against Charles, 
while, as to the outward forni or religion, they were 
in arms against Cromwell ; but as Strachan had for- 
ni erly served in the army of the latter, he thou^ht 
that he was more likely to succeed in a negotiation 
with the English than with the adherents of the 
prince, whose principles were supposed to be tainted 
with a great infusion of maJignancy. Lambert, 
meanwhUe, was sent into the west to watch the 
motions of those ardent religìonists. He fized bis 
head-quarters at Hamilton, where he was attacked 
in the night by Kerr, at the head of bis irregular 
cavalry ; who had determined to strike a blow before 
he should be superseded by Montgomery, a more 
temperate commander, whom the parliament had 
appointed to succeed him. The assailants were 
defeated with great loss ; Kerr himself was taken 

Srisoner, and bis follo wers -sought for safety in their 
ills and morasses. 

Cromwell, in a communication to the conncil of 
state, expresses great thaiikfulness for this mercy, 
conferred by " a very gracious band of Providence.'* 
He remarks, " that if God had not put it into the 
heads of the fanatica to attack the English, he might 
bave marched three thousand borse to deatb, and 
not bave lighted on ten of them." He remarked 
with secret pleasure the great distraction which 
prerailed among the Presbyterians, which he de- 
scribed as the mighty working of God upon the 
hearts of the Scots, both ministers and people. The 
strict portion of the Corenanters, who had lamented 
the deatb of Charles the First less than they now 
bewailed the treaty with bis son, declared, by a 
formai deed, that the engagements made with the 
prince were unlawfol and sinful— disowned bis in- 
terest in the quarrel with the enemy — ^and charged 
the leading men in the nation with the guilt of the 
war under which the country was then groaning. 
Cromwell perceived that the opinions of these pef- 
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SODS tended much to the justification of his carnei 
and to the condemnation of the policy recentlypur* 
Bued by the Scottish parlìament. One of the lorda 
of session, struck with a sense of blood-guiltinesa, 
made a solemn recantatìon, and demitted his office 
*— an example which was foUowed by Mr. James 
Livingston, one of the commibsioners of the kirk 
for conductipg the treaty of Breda, who, after lament* 
tng hi8 enors in the presence of the assembly, re- 
8igned his appointment, and retired into the obecu» 
lity of his parish. The praise of the English gene- 
ral, in his despatch of the 4th of Decémber, ia 
lavished upon these martyrs to the cause of sincer* 
ity ; but he is obliged to add, that there are " some 
as bitter and bad as ever, making it their businesse 
to shuffle hypocritically with their consciences and 
the Covenant, to make it lawful to joyn with ma- 
Ugnants, which now they do, as well they might 
long before."* 

The greater part of the winter was spent by Crom- 
well in regulating the affairs of the army, in reducing 
certain small fortresses on the shores of the Firth, 
and in attempts to gain over to his cause the more 
yiolent members of the assembly, who continued 
to animate the resistance of the protesters and re- 
monstranta. He occasionaUy allowed them to offi- 
ciate to hi9 Boldiers, although he never failed to 
receive trova them, even in the hearing of his men, 
the most unmeasured abuse as a breaker of the 
Covenant and the patron of lay-preaching. Tired 
of this ranting, he appointed a conference with Mr. 
Guthrie and Mr. Patrick Gillespy, in order that ali 
causes of misunderstanding might he taken away ; 
but although there was no bittemess nor pasaion 
vented on either side, neither party succeeded in 
making converte of the other. For this reason, he 
DOt unfrequently employed one of his own ministers 

* Belatkm of a Seoond Victone orar UM Setto it HamUtoD, ia Hodg- 
— '-*' — '- £(tiii.,1606. « V^ 
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to do dnty in one of the city churches, whither ha 
and fais staff usually. resorted. One Sunday, in the 
autumn of 1650, *' bis excellency, with bis office», 
mei in the High Church of Edinburgh, foreuooa aiid 
aftemoon, where was a great concourse of people. 
Many Scots expressed much affection at the doctrìne 
preached by Mr. Stapleton, in their usuai way of 
groans." 

The i)overty and disaffection of the inhabitants in 
the adjoining country occasioned many outrages 
upK>n the persona and property of the invaderà— a 
grievance which gave rise to the following proda- 
mation by the lord-general : — 

" I, finding that diverse of the army under my 
command are not only spoiled and robbed, but also 
sometimes barbarously and inhumanly butchered 
and slaìji, by a sort of outlaws and robbers, not 
under the discipline of any army — ^and finding that 
ali our tendemess to the countrey produceth no 
other effect than their compliance with and protec- 
tion of such persons — and considering that it is in 
the power of the country to detect and discover them 
(many of them being inhabitants of those placea 
where commonly the outrage is committed)-'-and 
perceiving that their motion is ordinarily by the 
invitation, and according to intelligence given 
them by countr3rmen : I do therefore declare, that 
wheresoever any under my command shall be here- 
after robbed or spoiled by such parties, I will require 
life for life, and a plenarie satisfaction for their 
goods, of those parishes and places where the fact 
shall be committed, unless they shali discover and 
produce the offender. And this I wish ali persons 
to take notice of, that none may plead ignorance.* 

" O. Cbomwell." 

♦ The fellowlnf letter, addremed by CromweU to the Lord Borthwfek, 
who held his outle for the Idng, le a curioeity, ud deeenrea to be pe»- 

• G2 
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Meanwhile, the frìends of Charles, who foresaw 
ihat the tranquillity which they were permitted to 
ei\)oy at Perth would be broken by the advance of 
the Énglish army in the spring, used every exertion 
to augmeiit their forces and to provide the neces* 
eary supplies for a decisive campaign. With this 
tiew, they prevailed upon the commission of assem- 
bly to countenance the reception of such noblemen 
me others as had avowed loyal principles not sane- 
tioned by the Covenant, or had betray ed their malig» 
liancy hy joining the eypedition under the Duke of 
Hamilton. The ministers, who saw the independ- 
enee of their country at stake, consented to receive 
the acknowledgments of those politicai offenders, 
»nd to prepare them for a purer serviee, by passing 
them throu^h a regular ordeal of penance and mor- 
tification. The intolerance of the clergy necessarily 
led to much hypocrisy among the people. Seyeral 
fndividuals of the highest rank in the state con* 
sented to appear in the face of a niixed congrega* 
tion, and there on their knees confess the sinfulness 
of their conduct in taking arms for the house of 
Stuart without permission from the kirk ; bewaìiing 
their malignancy and carnal-^elf-seeking at the very 
moment when they were cherishing the resolution 
of placing Charles the Second on the throite, and 



** To tbe Governor of Borth^ek CuUa» tb«M. 
^.BiR--I thoaght fltt to send thia trumpet to yoa, to leti ytm knom dm 
if yen pleaao to walk away wirb your company, «nd doliver tbe home 
lo such aa I «hall send to receive ìt, you shall bave liberty to carry oflTyoar 
arms and goods, and such other necessnries as you bave. Yott bave haiw 
koaiBd ancb parties in your house as bave basely and inbomanly mur« 
dered ourroen ; if you necessitate me to bend my eannon against yoo, 
you may expeci what I doubt you wlU not be pleaaed with. I eipect 
fwtt present aaswer, and rese your servant, 

" O. CEOIfirSLL. 

««iBi»n.,18</i2Vov.,1650." 

The castle soon afterward aurrendereé on very Avourable tenns. 
Bis lordsbfp, lady, and fbmily were allowed to " walk away** anmolested : 
«ad fifteea daye were granted for remoTing tiiaU «ftdfk— ^(«(w(M 
AM«wa qrScotUmd, voL ziU. p. 63». 
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of i]ltim«telyde$troyiiig the ecolmiartical tynimy 
to which the^ were then eogapelled to baw.* 

The Eo^ish conld Dot failtoaee, m the disaeo* 
81008 which diviiled the ScottÌ8h peopk, tbe grooode 
of their own liiture success. Óae o( Cromweirs 
oflcers, writing to a friend at home, remarks, ** Ouf 
worke now is to stand stili, aad see salvation wroughl 
ibr US : this nation being destined for min, which 
raakes them thus divide among themselvea whea 
sa enemy is in their bowels.*^ 

The moderate party, at the expense of tmth and 
candoor, sncceeded in strengthening their ranka 
around the personof the prince ; upon whose head, 
on the Ist of January, 1651, they placed his native 
crown, decorated with the title of King of Greal 
Brit^in, Franco, and Ireland. *' Mr. Robert Douglas» 
minisier of Edinburgh, being appointed by the com« 
misston of the kirk, did preach the day of the coro- 
totioo. After sermon, the National Covenant and 
the League and Covenant were read to his miyesty» 
both of which he did sweare. The most part of the 
noblemen of the kiogdom were present, and had 
their robes on and their eeveral crowns. They 
carne in order to the king and touched his crown, 
and promised to preserve the same : and had each 
of them a kisse of the king's left cheek. His 
majesty, when he was crowned, was not anointed 
at aU, because the commission of the kirke, thought 
it to savoor somewhat of superstition.**} Pive days 
previously there had been a general fast, to com- 
memorate the sins of the king's house ; on which 
the iniquities of his ancestors, particularly of his 
father and grandfather, were read from the pulpits, 
and made the subject of commentary in their ser- 
mone, and of deprecation in their prayers. 

It was not till the raonth of March that the Scot- 

* 8«e Noce D, atti» end or the Tolya*. . ._ 

t Lamont'o Divy. Soe Noie E, Or AtftlMr p«tk«llBi In miatd IS 
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tish anny was summoned to the head-quartera of 
the younff king. For this purpose the parila- 
ment nominated twenty-four noblemen, twenty-four 
fentlemen, and the sanie number of burgesses, aa 
a committee for conductmg the equipment of new 
regiments, and for raisingauitable supplies of money 
and provisions. ' In these preliminary steps they 
were allowed to proceed with the greater delibera- 
tion, as Cromwell happened, in the month of Feb- 
niary, to be seized with a violent fit of ague, which 
threatened to undermine his cdnstitution. The 
council of state were not a little alarmed, and 
sent two able physicìans to attend him. In reply 
to a lettor from Bradshaw, he says; on the S6th of 
March, *' Indeed, my lord, your serrice needs not 
me. I am a poor creature, and bave been a dry 
bone, and am stili an unprofitable senrant to my 
Master and to you." But his frìends at Westmin- 
ater, as well as himself, thought much otherwìse ; 
and as the disease continued unabated till towards 
the end of May, he was advised by them to retire 
into England for change of air.* 

* Da tho 7ib of March, the lUlowinf nof e wm add r e m e d to the *< Lady 
Cromwell, at Westmlnater :"— " Honourable Madam, having tbia ocea- 
aioii of an aitraordinary poat, I eoidd not omit thia opportiiiiity of giTing 
yoiir ladyaUp aoma acooont bow my lord^ganenl doth. tboogb I bara 
aearea Urna to pat pan to paper. Truly, madam, my lord took hia raat 
well on Tóaaday nigbt laat, and ao (bleaaad ba God) be bath dona erery 
Bigbt ainca, and aomelimaa In tbe daytima alao» ao tbai ba la batter aen- 
aible [aenaibly better], botb In Dr. Goddard'a jDdgoient, and alao in hia 
own ; bath a better aiomacb, and growa atronger. 1 tntend (God willing) 
to giva a ftirtber aecoant by the poat to-morrow. In tbe mean tlme, I 
bambty beg pardon for thia brevity, and reat," étc. 

But, two montba afterward, the diaeaae had not abated. A letter (Vom 
Edinburgh, dated on the SOth May, reiatea, tbat " fVom Friday night tQl 
Monday night be had Ara Sta of tbe ague. But Monday at night be had 
none, bui reatad and alepc well ; and thia day he la qoiet and cnmfbrtabla, 
tnd now and tban aleepa ; hia lipa broke out at alx at night, which ia a 



night, but tbat la not my work. Tbia ia tbe tbiid relapae ainoe hia firat 
gnat aickneaa, wblcb waa oontraeled by a wlniai^ march; my lord ia 
■al aanaiMatbat ha la grawn ■& old man." 
▲ laCMr ftoB Hit Boitb, on ti» flch or JuM^ n3«b ** We Iwfv narrai 
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In the beginniiìff of July he was ready for the 
field, and marched to seek the king. In this, as in 
the former campaign, Lesley resolved to act on the 
defensìve. He occupied a atroog poeition near the 
Torwood, whence he could at once command the 
approach to Stirling, and intercept the movement of 
any large body of troopa into the stili more western 
counties. The Eng^sh took possession of Falkirk 
and Linlithgow, together with such vilhiges and gen- 
tlemen's seats in the neighbourhood as afforded the 
means of establishing a garrison. After sundry 
^rniishes, in which a few oMn were lost on either 
side, Cromwell put his troops in motion towards the 
northem parta ol Lanarkshire, as if to threaten the 
commanication of his enem^r with the Higfalands» 
andthose loyal baronies which 8tret<;h along the 
base of the Grampian mountains. Lesley instantly 
threw himself in his line of march, and prepared 
to disputa his prc^ress at Kilsyth, the scene of 
Montrose's ^atest triumph. Oliver retunied to 
the banks of the Forth; and finding that he conkl 
not force his passage at Stirìing-bridge, he resolved 
to send, by the Queen's Ferry, a large detachment 
of his troops to the oppoaite side of the river, and 
to reduce the important counties of Kinross, Fife» 
Perth, and Forfar. 

In a letter dated at Linlithgow, on the 21st July« 
Cromwell ezplains to the Speaker the reasons of 
his yarious movements, as well as the diAculties 
with which he was surrounded. " After our wait- 
ing npon the Lord, and not knowing what course to 
take (for indeed we know nothing but what God 
pleaseth to teaeh us of his great mercyì, we were 
directed to send a party to gét us a lanaing by our 

intolUgMiM b«« tlMt Iha Loid-fBmaral fUvAx haib tW« dty «tilt Ili 
MMh fKOm LoodM wUli two doctora, Dr. Wright and uotlier, to «M 
bis ezoeileDcy Cromwelf Tbey are expected bere to-noorrow; bm ti» 
Loid hiimMir bttb (befbre cbelr eominc, blewMd be bis name !) bcen bte 
VkyildaQ» ni* «14 noto tate, Xaw ."* 
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boats, whilst we marched towards Glas^w. On 
Thursday mornidg last, Colonel Overton, with about 
1400 foot, and some horse and dragoons, landed at 
the North Ferry in Fife ; we with the army ìyìng 
near to the enemy (a small river parted us and them), 
and we having consultatìons to attempt the enemy 
within hi8 fortifications ; but the Lord was not 
pleased to give way to that counsel, proposing a bet- 
ter way for us." 

He then relates the circumstances of the advan- 
tage gained by Lambert over Lieutenant-general 
Holbume, who was sent with a body of 9500 in- 
fantry^ and cavalry to repel the invasion of Fife. 
The Scote received a serere check, losing a great 
many in kiUed and wounded ; among whom were 
Sir John Browne, and several other officers of dis- 
tinction. Balfour remarks, <Uhat our party was 
commanded in chieffe by L.-6en. Holbume quho 
that day by ali honest men was thought to bave 
played the traitor ; hot he was formally cleared at 
Stirling therefter, and quait bis chairge in the armey, 
for the baili armey ezclaimed against him. 6en.< 
Major Sir Johne Brune, quho fught gallantly, was 
takin prisoner at this conflicte. There was killed 
almost alyke on each syde ; and of the Scots about 
800, most of them foote, quho fught valiantly, and 
sold theìr Ures at a dear rait." He adds, that the 
English amounted to 10,000. 

The confidence of the reader ia the accuracy of 
the statements issued by the contending parties ia 
this unhappy war cannot fail to be greatly shaken, 
when he compares the oflScial retums of the casu- 
alties sustained by each in the engagement just 
mentioned. CromweU reports that the Scots lost 
two thousand in killed, with about five or siz hun- 
dred prisoners. Lambert estimates the amount of 
slain at the same number as bis superior officer, but 
Qiaintains that the prisoners exceeded fourteen hun- 
dred. The Iosa on the part of the English, accord* 
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ing to the latter anthority, was coniined io eiffht 
ment ^'So easy did the Lord grant them that 
mercy !" 

That it was a great mercy Cromwell himself 
most readily admitted, obserWng, in his letter to 
the parliament, '* we can tndy say we were gone 
as far as we could in our council and action, and 
we did say one to another, We huno noi what to do, 
Wherefore it is sealed upon our hearts that tfais, as 
aU the rest, is from the Lord's goodnesse. I hope 
it becometh me to pray that we may walk humbly 
and self-denyingly before the Lord, and believingly 
also, that you whom we serve may do the work com- 
mitted to you with uprightnesse and faithfuloesse, 
and thoroughly, as to the Lord, that you may not 
Buffer any thing to remain that offends the eyes of 
bis jealousie ! I shall take the humbie boldnesse to 
represent this engagement of David's, in the 119th 
Psalm, verse 134, * Deliver me from the oppressicm 
of man, so will l keep thy precepts.' ^ 

Nothingis more characterìstic of this great leader, 
than that mizture of military details with spirit- 
ual reflections which appeared in his successive 
Communications to parliament and the council of 
state : and it is with the intenUon of exhibiting bis 
habitual frame of mind, or it may be only, perhap», 
his accustomed forms of speech when addressing his 
superiors, that so many quotations bave been given 
from his Scottish despatches. Itis impossible in 
any other way to arrive at a full and correct com- 
prehension of the motives which usually influenced 
that most extraordinary man. His actions were 
indeed great and memorable ; but the most briUiant 
of his exploits, if viewed apart from the counsels in 
which they originated, and from the arguments by 
which they were recommended to the approbation 
of the woild, do not afford a complete view either 
of his talents or his principles. In the field of battle 
and on the march» Cromwell did not differ mach from 
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ft saccessibl general in any age ; bui when he retired 
to hi8 tent to imbody in writing the evento which 
he had directed, or to record his success in a public 
lettor, or to carry on a controversy with hoatile 
divines, we are suppUed with a picture of a warrior, 
a statesman, and a theologtan, such as had never 
appeared before, and Which, it is probabie, the lapae 
of ten centnrìes may not again produce. 

In pursuance of the pian already mentioned, the 
English commander transported bis army into Fife, 
and proceeded towards Perth, which surrendered to 
him after a siege of two days. This bold measure, 
which was nieant to draw the Scottish army from 
Ihe strong ground near Stirling, and, consecjuently, 
to a greater distance front ita chief resources, induced 
the young king to adopt the hazardous counsel of 
marching into Englana. Charles, accordingly, oo 
the 3l8t of Jnly, broke np his camp near the Tor 
wood, aoid, at the head of twelve or fourteen thou 
sand men, who "had resolved to share the fortunes 
and perìls of their sovereign, tumed his face towards 
the boider, with the yiew of concentrating his forces 
at Carìisle.* 

* The town of Terfh sarrendored iipon toniM to Cramwdl, AoipMt fld 
«• 3d, lAftl. Sevoral peraom had baen kilM on boih aideo durine tbo 
■dfe, short aa H waa ; and Cromwell, nrom Ida batteriaa, had played Ute 
cannon one whole nipit upon the town. He afterwaid boilt a citadel on 
the 9oath Ineh, and to praeare atonee fbr the bnUdlng, demoliahed eoe 
hundrad and Ibrty dwellinf-houaea, the hoapital aud achool-boaaea, and 
the mereat-eroHe, and took between two and tbne hondred tombatonea 
ftom the Greyfttera* ehnrchyard. 

Andiew Reid waa reckoned the wealthieet barnaa of Perth in Us 
tUne. Charlea n. when he waa crowned King or Sootland at Beone, 
Jannary lat, 1051, borrowed from hUn 80,000 merka, (br the repayment 
•f which he fave hiabond: and alao rvn a abop aocoirat wUh himtothe 
extent of 00,000 merka. But the kiag, being foroed »ooo aderward to 
abandon his dominiona, conld make no repayment ; and eren after hlo 
reateratlon. eonUl never flnd it oonvenient to repay the money, thongh 
the heira of Andrew Reid demaoded It of him. When Oliver Crorowell 
had taken Perth In Angust, 1051, Andrew Reid, it la aald, preaentod to 
Um the Ung^ bond, and aaked paymenl. Cromwell told htm thai è« 
woiild bave noooneem with it, fin- he waa neliher hiir nor eiccator io 
Chariea Stnart. To which Mr. Beid made tbia reply, *'Then yon muat 
b» t tkloai tntmiiltlcr.*— f>«m Mereer'» àkroiritU p. 110, Ica 
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R hu becn conjeckiied thatt Croawvll, 1^ «iUip 
drawing h» whole army btyond the Forth, iatended 
to thiDw in the way of the prince the temptatioo t9 
which he yielded, of oonfidtog fainiself and hù cause 
to the l«yalt7 of the Endiah nation. But it ìa placad 
beyond ali doobt, by a letter wntten at Leith te the 
Speaker, Uiat the detentttoation of Oharlea to march 
«OBtfawaod had not been antìcipated. '* Thia,'' &svb 
Oliver, " is not out of choìce oa our part ;" and he 
did not conceal hM lear that it wouln trouble aoiae 
men'a thongfats, and occaaion some inco&venience. 
But he adda, *' this is our comfort, that in siniplicity 
of heart as to God, we bave done to the beat of our 
judgnients, knowing that if some issue were not pqt 
to this busincese, it would occasion another wiatec's 
war, to the rain of yoiir sok&ery* for whoiu the 
Scota are too hard, in respectof enduring the wioter 
difficuUies of this couoiry, and beea «nler the eod- 
less expense of the treaaury of ISnglaod in proee- 
cuting this wsur. it may be supposed, we might bave 
kept the enemy from this br mtsrposing between 
him and England, which tmly I beMeve we might ; 
but bow to remove him out of this place without 
doÌDff what we h»re done, xmlesse we had a com- 
manding ariny on both sides of the river of Forth, is 
not eleaur to us, or how to answer the ineonvenieo- 
cies afore mentioned, we undeietand not." He theo 
entreats tl»t the couocil of state wouM eotteet what 
lòrces tiiey oeuld without loas of time, to give the 
enemy some check, until he shoald be aUe to over- 
take them. Meantime, he sent Laaibsf t at the head 
of the cavabry, who, upon joinmg wilh Haffrison, 
whose forces wore at Newcasde, wae order^ to 
advance through the western parta of Nortbwwber- 
land, to intercept the Scote in their progress thfoug^ 
Lancashive, to watch their motioos, and stiarten 
their quarters, bnt without tisking a generai eadc^ 
ment. « . 

The trepidation osealsid te London by this move- 

VoL. II.— H 
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ihent of the Scottish anny was yenr gvéat. Tha 
counciì of state and the leading^ memben of parila* 
ment naturally apprehended that the invasion must 
bave been concerted between Charles and his frìenda 
in the south, and expected, of course, to see the 
cavdliers, as well as the Presbyterians in ali parta 
of the kingdom, rush to arms and espoase the cause 
of the kiiifi:. Bradshaw himself, stout-hearted aa he 
was, could noi in private conceal his fears. Some 
raged against CromweU, and uttered deepsuspicìons 
of his fidelity* No one* could understand his inten* 
tions^ nor where he was, nor why he had allowed 
an enemy to enter the land, when there were no 
troops to oppose them. Both the city and the coun- 
try, says Mrs. Hutchinson (by the angry Presbytera 
wavering in their constancy to thent and the liber- 
ties they had purchased), were ali amazed, and 
doubtful of their own and the commonwealth's 
safety . Some could not bidè very pale and unmanlF 
•fears, and were in such distraction of spirit as mucn 
disturbed their counsels.* 

The Presb3nerians of Lancashire had indeed prom- 
ised to rise, and Major-generad Massey, a aistin- 
guished memberof that persuasion, was aent before 
to organize their banda ; but as the committee of 
the kirk had fo/bidden him to receive into his ranka 
eyery soldier who ^oùld not take the Govenant, 
the levy prooeeded very slowly. He was soon after- 
ward joined by the Earl of Derby, who conducted 
from the Isle of Man about three hundred horae and 
foot. A number of Catholics offered their services 
in the royal cause ; but as the mtnisters had deter* 
mined that the safety of the kingdom should he in- 
trusted solely to the elect, their assistance was 
reiected: Liibum, with a regiment of cavalry, had 
taken possession of Manchester, where Lord Dtirby 
immediateiy resoived to att^k him by siurpriae. 

•Yflt]tii.iai. 
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The parliamentary leader bad meditated a simìlar 
visit to the quarters of the earl ; upon which their 
troops encountered each other in a lane near Wigan, 
and engaged in a sanguinary conflict. The cava- 
liers were repulsed with considerable Iosa, and 
Derby himself, severely wounded, made a narrow 
eacape from failing into the banda of hìa enemies, 

Meanwhile Charles was advancing into the hes^ 
of England, without having met any serions reaist- 
ance. Lambert and Harrisón, finding their united 
forces to amount to about Bine thousand men, re- 
solved to dispute with the royalists the passage of 
the Mersey. But thev arrived too late to break 
down the bridge ; and hence, after a few ineffectual 
charges on a brigade of cavalry, and ofiering to the 
kjng an opportuni ty of a general action, they drew 
off their squadrona. Hia majesty pushed ou till he 
reached Worcester, where he was solemnly pro- 
claimed by the mayor, amid the loud acclamaXions 
of the gentlemen of the county ; several of whom, 
whose principles were suspected by the new gov- 
emment, were confined within the walla of that an- 
eient city.* 

The royalists of the west, who.were expected to 
joia the king's standard in great numbers, did noi 
increase bis force to the extent of more than two 
or three hundred. Nor àìd the Welsh, who had 
taken so active a part in the civil war, thlnk it ex- 
pedient to expose themselves to a renewal of the 
calamities which their attachment to the house of 
Stuart had already brought upon them ; more es- 
pecially as the advance of Charles towards their 
Dorders résembled a retreat, much more than the 
progress of an army destined to replace their seve* 
reign on the throne. 

The adherents of the parliament were at once 
more active and successful in their exertions to raise 

» ÌMMmat^ JaoTMl, TttLai. p. li», 114. Lingvd, t«1. iL p. 70. 
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à milìtary force. Towards the end of Angast the 
various detachments which had followed the line 
of the Scotti»h invasion assembled on the banks 
of the Severa ; and on the 28th, when Cromwell 
joined, he could connt, of regalar troops and militia, 
not fewer than thirty thousand fighting men. 

No sooner were the hostile armie» in presence 
of each other than skirmishes took place between 
their outposts on both sìdes of the river. Lambert, 
after anobstinate struggle, in which Massey received 
a severe wound, carried the bridge at Upton, and 
established his position. Other rencounters tried 
tìie spirìt of the soldiers, and kindled their impa- 
Menee for the grand conifict which they knew was 
0oon to decide the fortune of the campaign. On 
the l8t of September, the Scota deatroyed two 
bridges on the Team, about three miles from W(»r- 
cester, with the view of intemipting the communi- 
cation with Herefordshire ; «ad it should seem that 
k was an attempt to repair this Iosa, on the part 
of the republicans which brougfat on the general 
action two days aflerward. 

On the morning of the 3d, Fleetwood received 
òrders to force the passage of the Team, while 
Cromwell threw a briage of boats over the Sevem 
ftt Bunshill, near the confluence of the two rivers, 
ih order that he might restore the communication 
which had been partìally cut off. A hot fire near 
Powick attracted the attention of Charles, who, from 
one of the towers of the cathedral, was examining 
the positions of the en^my ; and iindiug that an 
attack was begun in that quarter, he instantly des- 
patched a reinforcement or borse and foot to the 
spot, and gave instructions to the commanding offi* 
cer to prevent, if possible, the formation of the 
bridge. A similar addition was made to the detach- 
ment under Fleetwood, who agaìn outnumbered hie 
opponents, and pressed theni with great vivacity 
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towarès Worcester. The Scota, in the hope that 
by occupying so lar§;e a force they mìght affbrd to 
their couotrymen on the other side of the Severa 
an opportunity of breaking the regiments under 
Cromwell, matntataed the most obstinate resist* 
ance. They dìsputed every inch of ground which 
presented the slightest advantage — ^fought from 
nedge to hedge — and frequently charged with the 
pike, to check the advance of the enemy. 

In the mean time CromweU began to cannonade 
a fort which had been erected for thedefence of the 

Srincipal gate, and had brought up his troops in two 
ivisions, ready to make an assault on the city. 
Charles immediately aderward ]ed out the main 
body of his infantry, with a single squadron of borse, 
to attack the parlìamentarians, under the immediate 
command of their renowned general. The conflìct 
was roaintained on both sides with great resolution, 
and with varying success. At the first shock, some 
militia corps recently imbodied were driven back, 
and the Scots got possession of thè guns which 
were planted to batter the walls; but Oliver, as 
usuai, briaging up some regiments of veterans which 
he had placed in reserve, recovered the groimd that 
he had lost, and compelled the royalists in their 
tura to retire. The young king is said to bave 
fought mth a degree of couragé worthy of a prince 
who had a crown at stake. An unaccountable omis- 
Sion, however, in not ordering his cavalry to issue 
from the town to support his foot, rendered ali his 
effòrts unavailing ; and he was at length obliged to 
yield to the pressure of the enemy 's columns, and 
to seek refuge within the walls. 

The contention in this part of the fìeld lasted 
three hours. " The dispute," says Cromwell, " was 
long, and near at band, and often at push of pike ;" 
and hence the victoiy, as he describes it, was a glo- 
rìous mercy, and gained after as stiff a contest for 
four or five hoar»<— includiog both sides of the river 
H2 
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he had ere? seen. Having drìren the hifantrf 
loto the town, he summoned tM fort to sarrender* 
Colonel Drummond, who commanded the garrison, 
refused to comply ; upon which U was immediately 
carrìed by stomi, and fifteen handred inen were put 
to the sword. It is said that Charles attempted to 
Irally his troops in one of the streets, and upon find- 
ing that they wonld not return to the chargv, he ex* 
claimed, ^' Then shoot me dead, rather than let me 
live to see the srad consequences of this day ì^ 

But ìt must nòt be disgutsed that, according to 
Clarendon, the king dìd not, on this memorable <h> 
casion, display the yalour which other historìans 
have assigned to him. This noble author maintains 
he wasnot in the battle at ali, having been told that 
there wouid be no fight that day ; and that it waS. 
not until he was informed his troops were nmning 
in aU directions, that he monnted his borse, aad en- 
deayoured to coUect his cavalry, with the view of 
making an eflbrt to restore his fortune. But bds 
lordship, it has been proved, is very little entitled to 
credit in regard to the main facts connected with the 
battle of Worcester. He says, for example, that ex- 
cept on the part of the ground where Middleton was 
stationed, the Scota made no resistance whatever 
in the action ; but that snch a general consternation 

Sossessed their whole army, that the rest of the 
orse lied, and ali the foot threw down their arma 
before they were charged. The officiai statement 
of Cromwell himself is a sufficient answer to a 
ealumny so utterly groundless ; and were not this 
inaccuracy repestted by Hume, who in many thinn 
has foUowed too implicitiy the narrative of the 
chancellor, it might be regarded as totally uadeserv- 
ing of a formai refutation. 

The battle is reported to bave begunbetweentwo 
and three o'clock, and to bave continued till after 
sunaet. Stapleton, who appears to bave writtea on 
Um field, relates Qiat Ìb0 woid it W<»6e8ter, at at 
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Ihmbar, was "^The Lord of Hosts;" addine, that 
** indeed the Lord of Hosts was wonderfully with as. 
The same signal we had bow as then, wbich was, 
to have no white about us ; and indeed the Lord 
liath clothed us with white ffamients, thongh to the 
«nemy they have been biood}^; only this hath been 
^e dmerence, that at Dtinbar our work was at break 
of day, and done before the morning was ov«r ; bat 
now it was towards the shatting of the evening, and 
not past till the night carne so on us that we could 
not see far before us : that was the beginning of 
their fall, before the appearance of the Lord Jesus ; 
this seems to he the setting of the young king's 
glory.*^ 

It is saìd that the king lost in this action three 
thousand killed and ten thousand prisoners, among 
whom were many persons of quality. On the foU 
lowing day Cromwell wrote to parliament, stating 
that the battie had been fought with various success 
for some hours, but stili hopeful on their part ; and 
that in the end it became an absolute victory. 
*^ What the slain are 1 can give you no account, he* 
cause we bare not tàken an exact view, but they 
are very many ; and must needs be so, because the 
dispute was long and very near at band, and o(ten 
at puah of pike, and from one defencè to another. 
There are about six or seven thousand prisoners 
taken heré, and many officers and noblemen, Duke 
Hamilton, the Earl of Rothes, and diverse others.^' 
He added, that the Earl of Louther daile, with many 
f 

* This SUmlrUm wh a pTMcber In the fndependent armr, hot be 
cannot have Wn poesessed of much immane ftseìinK. Having de- 
aeribed the discomflture ofthe Scoia, he adda, ** The country woold do 
Wall to riae opon the Aifitivea, that they nrny not rally agabi orimbody 
lodo any more miacbtef. You know what you have todo^; bleaae the 
Lord with uà and for uè.» Kow il la manifest ihat the fecommondatìon 
•r thia pioaa man waa, to flve a direct and avowed eneourayement lo 
the peoaantry toaeixe and morder in eeld blood ali the unfortonate r^. 
iMa who ahoahl fall imo their handa-a counael wWch ieaaid lo kiava 
beeii very generaUy ibUowad in laapact lo tteSoott» irtoaa apaadi 
bewnyid'tMn. 
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other office», were in custodir, and some that wifi 
be " fit subjects of your justice. Indeed it was a 
•tiffe businesse, and yet I do not think we have lost 
two hundred men. The dimensiona of this mercy 
are above my thoughts ; it is, for aught I know, a 
crowning mercy ; surely if it be not, such a one we 
ahall have." He concludes by beggin^ that al) 
thouffhts may tend to the promoting of His hononr, 
who hath wrought so ^eat salvation ; and that the 
" fatness of these contmued mercies may not occa- 
aion wantonness and pride, as formerly."* 

The high senso which parliamest entertained of this 
victory may be leamed from the instructions given 
to the commissioners whom they sent to thank Crom- 
weU for his zeal and activity as the captain-gene- 
ral of their forces. They were desired, in the name 
of the government, to congratulate his lordsbip upon 
the good recovery of his health after his dangerous 
aickness ; and to take notice of his unwearied labonr 
and paina in the late expedition into Scotland for \he 
aervice of the commonwealth — of his diligenc^ in 
prosecuting of the enemy when he fled into England 
-»-of the great hardships and* hazards to which he 
had ezposed himself, and particularly at the recent 
fight at Worcester— of his prudent and faithful con- 
duci throughout that whole affair, which the Lord 
from heaven had so signally blessed and crowned 
with a complete and glorious issue. They were 
likewise to let his lordship know, that the enemy 
beinff totally defeated, the state of things both in 
Scotland and England was such as might dispense 
with.hi8 continuing any longer in the field ; on which 

* Amonf the pri«mera were tbe Dake oT Hamilton, morUlly wounded ; 
BariaoTLftudardala, Rothes, Carnwath, Kelly, Derby. Cleveland, Shraw»* 
bnry, Lord Sinelair, Lord Spynie, Kenmure. Grandiaon, 8ir J. Packinf- 
lon, air Chariea Conningham, Sir Ralph Clare, and Mr. R. Fanataawe^ 
Mctelary to the kinf ; Genermla Lealey, Maaaey, Middleion, Monifomery, 
Pltacocty, Wemyaa, Waddel, Whiie, Faueei, beatdcf ainemioieterarniiM 
Miiaoiia, tbe mayor oT Woreaaler, and ali tlie aldermen. Tbera «rara 
lakin IM eoloon^ Um Ung^ Mndavd, bif coMb, bonea^ nd eoUw 
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account they were to deshre the general, fot the 
better aettlement of bis health, to take such rest and 
repoee as he should find requisite ; and for that pur- 
pose to make his residence within a few miles of 
London^ hy which arrangement the parliament might 
hare the assislance of bis advice in the great and 
irafMMtant consultations for the further settlement 
of the commonwealth, in which they were at that 
time engaged. 

Wfaitelock, who was one of the commiesioners, 
relates that they met the general near Aylesbary, 
by whom he was received with ali kindness and 
respect. After delivèring their message, each of 
them receiTed from him a horse and two SciAtish 
prisoners, as a token of his tkankAii reception of the 
pariiameot's regard in sending them to congratulate 
Bis late snccesses. At Acton the victorìous gene* 
ni found the Speaker, the Lord-president Bradshaw, 
many roembers of parliamdnt, the council of state, 
the iord-raa3ror and sherìifs, waiting to do him hon* 
oar ; and escorted by this splendid rettnue, he en* 
tered London in a magnificeut carriage,.where he 
was saleted by the populace with the loudest ex- 
preseions of admiration and praise. The gorem- 
meat, animated by a similar spirit, immediately 
resoived that lands to the amount of 4000/. a year, 
beionging to the public, should, in addition to the 
9500/. per annum formecly granted, he settled upon 
the Lord-genera) CromweU and his heirs, as a mark 
*of favour from the parliament for his great and emi- 
nent senrices to the commonwealth. Nor were 
the other offlcers altogether forgotten. To reward 
merìt which was so general, it was determined to 
brinfir in an act forasserting the right of the common- 
wealth to so much of Scotland as was then pos- 
sessed by its forces, and from thcnce to roake^ 
allotmettt of estates to the commandws who had 
«nrved in the late campaìgns. 
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On the 17th of September, the day on which he 
yesumed bis seat in the House, Cromwell received 
in person the solemn thanks of the members ; after 
which he and his prìncipal officerà were entertaiued 
by the city with ali possible magnificence. As a 
stili further honour to the conquerors, ìt was re- 
solved that the anniversary of the battio of Wor< 
cester should be kept as a festival for over throogh- 
out the three kingdoms. 

It cKinot be asserted with any degree of justice 
that the victors abused their success, except in their 
treatment of the inferìor order of prisoners. A 

Eractice was introduced by Cromweli which does 
ttl^ credit tQ his memory, — of sending to thA 
plantations abroad, as purchased slaves, such coni- 
Qion soldiers as fell into his hands in the cour^ of 
regular warfare. The few survivQrs of the misera- 
ble captives taken at Dunbar were shipped tu the 
West Indies, and sold to the factors of sugar estates. 
Thousands of their countrymen met the same fate 
after the defeat at Worcester ; and, at a somewhat 
later period,he condemned to the same punishment 
a considerable number of royalists in the western 
parta of England, who had risen against his govem- 
ment. In other respects the suppression of this 
revolt, for in such a light it was viewed by the par- 
liament, was not accompanied with excessive se- 
verity. Several noblemen, indeed, lost their lives 
on the scaffold ; but as they were, generally speak- 
inpf, subjects of the new commonwealth, they mieht, ' 
without any unusual stretch of law, be regarded as 
traitors to the supreme authority of the country. 
Eight suffered death by the sentence of a court- 
martial sitting at Chester. One of these was the 
eallant Bari of Derby, who pleaded that quarter had 
been granted to him by Captain Edge, and that torma 
ought always to be respected by a court-martiaL 
It was answered that quarter could be granted to 
enemies only, not to traitors. It is said that he 
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offered to snrreiider the Isle of Man in exchany e for 

hi8 life, and that he petitioned Cromwell and the 
parliamcnt for mercy. But hia petition was not 
delivered bv Lenthal, the Speaker, ontil it was too 
late — a neglect whichcan hardly he regarded as ac« 
cidental. 

Lndlo w remarka that the general, after this action, 
took apon him a more etately behaTionr, and choae 
new friends. Neither must ìt he omitted, that, in- 
atead of acknowledging the senrices of thoae who 
carne from ali parta to assist affainst the common 
enemy,though he knewthey had desenred as much 
honour as himself and the standing army, *'he 
frowned upon them ;'* and the very nezt day after 
the fight dismissed and sent them home ; weil know* 
ing that an experienced mìlitia was more likely 
to obstmct than to second him in his ambitious de- 
signa. 

As the course of onr narrative wiU not again tura 
towards Scotland, it roay he more convenient to in- 
troduce into this chapter a brief sketch of Crom- 
well's government in that country, than to notice 
particular CTents under a variety of dates, during 
the whole period of the protectorate. 

It is weli known that, when he croased the Tweed 
in pursult of Charles, he left General Monk to prose- 
cute his plana in the north, and to carry his eoa- 
Sieste beyond the Tay and the Gramfnan range. 
is lieirtenant lost no time in accomplishing the 
objects which were thus indicated to him. After a 
siege of three days he reduced Stirling Gastle, in 
which were deposited the royal robes, the chair of 
state, and some of the principali records of the king- 
dom. On the Ist of September he took Dundee by 
storm, and put to the sword a great number of the 
unarmed inhabitants, including two hundred women 
and childten. About the same time, having received 
Information that the Committee of Estates, with 
certain mm&bert of the General AMembly» wet« 
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met at a small town in the neirhbonrhoodjof Perft, 
he sent Colonel Alured, at the nead of fi ve hundred 
men, to attack them, who, coming iipon them by 
surprise, took the wfaole party prisoaers, and sent 
them off to London. "They were takin," say» 
Balfour, **6tript of ali they had, and carried to 
Brughtìe, and thèr afaipped for England. Among 
the number were Lord Leveiij the Eaile of Craw- 
ford, Earle MariBchaH, and Lord Ogilvie.'^ 

Follo wing up hiis aévantages, he marched to 
Aberdeen, which made no resistancei and afterward 
to Inverness, where he biiilt a fort, to protect hi» 
men from the sudden assanlta of the neighbouring 
Highlanders. The atrong barrier of the mountain^ 
prevented him, indeed, from redooing to completa 
subjection certam ciana who occnpied the fastnesseB 
which atretch towards the west ; but by meana of 
the regular discipline which he waa accustomed to 
enforce, as well as by repeated examplee of severity 
upon the maraudera who-fell into bis hands,he auo- 
ceeded in represaing the dispoaition io plunder^ 
which had long been dreaded by, the inhabitanta of 
the contiguoua plaina. Eighteen garriaona, estab- 
lished in different parta of Scotland, afforded pro- 
tection to the peaceable, and at the aame timo 
intimidated thóee reatlesa spirita wfaom the habits 
of a protracted War had inured to the practice of 
arma. In short, if we except the locai diaturbances 
occaaioned by the rising of Glencairn, it will fae 
found that Scotland enjoyed, during the uaurpation 
of Cromwell, a greater degree of repo^e than had 
fallen to ber lot since the union of the two «^rowna.* 

* Bamet'8 Own Times, wl. 1. p. 87. " After thi« Si^llftiid tvaa ktpt 
in fTWX order. Some cMtles in the liijthlande bad garrisone put into 
them, tbat wereRO carenil in their discipline, and soexact to theirroles, 
. that in no time.the Highlands were kept in better order tban dvring the 
Qsurpation. There was a consUerable fbroe of aeven or eigbt tbonaand 
men k^t io the coivitjy : tliese weir paid .ewctly, and stricfly dfs^i- 
pUned.' The pay or the &rmy bnmght so mach metiey iato Hm kmadgin 
^iatiteatiiHwditttl»twAbin«vtrrJ|miiW0ff4l|«». «R9«MrfU 
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The parliament, upon hearing of the raecMse* 
of Monk, soggested the pian p( a union with Scot- 
land, on terms to he settled by commissìoners mn- 
tually appointed. To prepare the way for this 
desirable object, St. John, Vane, Lambert, Dean, 
and three others were sent down to assist the lieo- 
tenant-general in settling the affaire of the northem 
kingdom ; but the arersion manifested by the Scots, 
as weli as the politicai events which soon afterward 
took place at Westminster, rendered abortive the 
good intentions of the commonwealth. The civil 
govemment was afterward administered by a coun* 
eli of state, consìsting of nine members, of whom 
Lord Broghil was some timo president. This body 
effectually superseded those turbulent committees 
of the church and estates, who, on the presumption 
that they represented certain interests in the nation, 
had long taken upon theroselres the management 
of public affairs, even in defiance of the royal aa- 
thority. Unshackled, too, by any veneratton for 
feudal institutions, they broke down the power of 
the nobles and other hereditary chieftains, who 
were wont to exercise over their jassals a species 
of aibitrary rule, more vexatious, and, in some 
cases, more oppressive, than was ever assumed by 
an imperiai despot. The email tenantry and peasants 
were delighted to find that they had no longer any 
master except the general govemment of the coun- 
try ; and that the proprietor of the soil on whick 
they lived couM not now compel them to appemr 
at bis bar, or to attend bis musters for military sep- 
vice. 

The higher classes, it is true, felt more sensibly 
the pressure of the republican admintstration. A 
large army, maintained m many parts at the expense 

Imllt tìiree cltadels, at Lelth, Ayr, «nd Inrerne», beilde many Bttitt 
ibrxm. Tken wm food JoaCioo done; and Tteo wm ouppNMBd UA 
yw^abod ; ao ibat wo alwayo raokon dkOM ailbt fmn «T wusàtìm f 
tlme of creme peoee «od pnópority.*' 

. Vox,. IL— I 
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of the land-owners, required an extent of rereime 
to which the resources of Scotland had never before 
beeiì thought adequate. Ten thousand pounds a 
month was the assessment regularly imposed for 
the support of those establishments, military and 
civil, which Cromwell deemed expedìent for the 
new constitution of the northern provinces ; thus 
affording an additional proof that, under the pretence 
of freedom and public nghts, his govemment, merely 
by professing to be popular, could draw from the 
purses of the nation an amount of taxes five times 
greater than was e ver obtained by ali the exactions 
and arbitrary measures to which Charles was com- 
pelled to bave recourse. 

But in no respect was the govemment of Crom- 
well more beneficiai to Scotland than in the fìrmness 
which he exercised in subduing the factious temper 
of the clerffy. Ever since the Reformation they 
had laboured, and in most cases with great success, 
to exalt the spiritual power on the ruins of the 
civil ; claiming, not only an entire independence in 
respect to the authority of the crown, but assuming 
the right of dictatingto the conscience of the sove- 
reign, and of interfering in ali the great questiona 
of state. Differing among themselves, too, they 
carrìed dissension into the business of ali other 
classes of men. Armies were raised or disbanded 
with a reference to theological tenets ; and at one 
time it depended upon a vote of the assembly 
whether the king could receive into his service the 
ancient nobility of his realm, or should have it in 
his power to raise forces in defence of his throne. 
The t3rnmny of the commission extended to the 
most private concems of the most private individ- 
nals, while it affected to control the counsels of the 
palace, and even to direct the movements of the 
camp. The most rampant times of popery exhib- 
ited not the influence of the priesthood in a light so 
disagreoable to à liberal mind, nor accompanied 
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with efTects so unfavourable to the progress of so- 
ciety, and the advancement of true relicion. 

Cromwell determined to check this domineehng 
spirit of intolerance and bigotry. After some vain 
attempts, by means of his peculiar logie, to draw 
them from the strong-holds of their system, he dis- 
armed them of the power which they had so long* 
employed in teasing one another, and distarbing the 
public peace. He granted to them individually fall 
permission to perform the duties of parochial cler- 
gymen, and even connived at the practice of the 
resolutioners of prayinff for the kìng ; but he reso- 
lutely prohibited them from holding* an assembly, or 
from meeting any where in such numbers ss might 
attract the notice of the govemment. On the SOth 
of July, 1653, an attempt was made to resumé ec« 
clesiastical business at the usuai place of meeting* in 
Edinburgh. After sermon and prayer the modera- 
tor began to cali the roll, when there '* comes in 
two lovetennant-colonells of the English forces, and 
desired them to be silent, for they had something to 
speak to them.'* One of the officerà demanded by 
what authority they met— ** if by the authority of 
the late parliament (the Rump), or by authority of 
the commander-in-chief of the forces, or if by au* 
thority of their late king!" The moderator, noi 
being prepared with an immediate answer, ofTered to 
repeat the names on the list, that their military 
yisiters might know who were present. But the 
colonel, iindingthe rolUcall rather tedious, desired 
the ministers to rise and begone, or, if they wouid 
not, he had instriictions, he assured them, to use 
other means for their removal. Upon this the 
moderator, in the name of the assembly, protested 
that they were Christ's court, and that any violence 
or injury done to them might not hinder any subae* 
quent meeting when a convenient occasion should 
offer itself. " He then asked leave to pray a word 
before they dissolved. After he had spoken five or 
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siz sentences the Engliah officer desired them again 
to begone ; notwitbstanding, the moderator went on 
in prayer, but was at length fcirced to break off, 
when they arose and walked out. AH this time 
there was a company of English footmen in the 
kirìi waiting apon them, and a troop of horsemen 
at the port." After the ministers were come forth, 
they were guarded on both sides by the infantry, 
and condttcted out of town, where they were exam- 
ined as to their names and place» of re«idence by 
the commanding officer, who discharged thèm from 
ever meeting again, under the penalty of being held 
breakers of the peace. They were, however, 
allowed to return within the walls, and to occupy 
their lodgings one night, upon the promise of leaving 
the city befòre eight o'clock next morning. It was 
enjoined them, that ^ not above two shouid be seen 
together, and that they shouid send their names and 
their lodging-place to the court, of guard that 
night."» 

In the manner now described was gained -for the 
civil authorit)r a triumph which ali the power of the . 
crown in the reigns of James and ms son could 
not bave effected. The plea of the moderator that 
the assembly was " Christ's court," and was there- 
fi)re not to be questioned by any earthly or tempo- 
ra! jurisdiction, was entirely disregarded by the gov- 
emment of Cromwell. A similar scene took place 
in Fife about two years afterward, when a party of 
military officers entered the church and dispersed 
the assembly; producing no other warrant than a 

Eroclamation by Generai Monk, discharging ali pub- 
€ meetings of thtf clergy. 

Not being aUo#ed to meet and dispute on the sub* 
Jects which divfded the two great bodies of the kirk, 
the ministers became more tolerant in their princi- 

Diary, p. «H 
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ples, or at least more moderate in their conduct. 
An historian of that period remarks, that as Crom- 
weM> officerà knew the ** generality of the mtnistera 
were for the king upon any terma, theiefore they 
did not permit the General AssemUy te ait (and in 
this, I belìeve, they did no bad office), for both the 
aathority of that meeting was denled by the prò- 
testerSj and the assembly seemed to he more set upon 
establishing themselves than promoting religion. 
And I verily believe there were more soula con- 
yerted tp Christ in that short period than in any 
season sìnce the Reformation, though of triple ita 
duration. Nor was there e ver greater purity and 
plenty of the means of grace than was in this timo. 
Congregationa met in great multitudes, some doien 
of ministers used to preach, add the people contin- 
ned, as it were, in a sort of trance, for threedays at 
least. So, truly, religion was at «that time in ▼erv 
^od case, and the Lord preaent in Scotland, though 
in a cloud."* 

There is no doubt that the gOTemment of Croni» 
well was, upon the whole, propitious to the quiet 
and iraprovement of North Britam. Unlike bis con- 
quest of Ireland, which was aocompanied and fol- 
lowed by unmixed evil, the success of bis arma in 
the former country cheoked the current of civil dis- 
cord, imposed resUictions on the angry paasions of 
the two hval factions, reduoed the power of the 
feudal lorda, improved the adìK^inistration of justice, 
and replaced the influendo of the spiritual estate 
within its proper limits. So miserable, indeed, was 
the condition of Scotland at that period, that hardly 
any change could bave been for the worse; and 
assuredly the circumstances of a people must be 
wretched in the extreme, when they are found to 
aacribe the return of happiness to the successAil 

«KiikMtfa HMory of Um Ctnnli of leoUaad, f. 54,ÒÌ 
12 
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taivasion of an ancient enem^r* and to date the com- 
mencement of their prospenty at an epoch wlien 
they were under the severe adminiatration of a mili- 
tajy gOTeniment.* 



CHAPTER III. 

/Wm tJu BattU of Worcester tiU Oe Diaedution of the long 
Parìiameni, 

Thb Tictory^^ined by the arma of the common- 
wealth at Worcester added fìiel to the ilame of am- 
bition which waa hhready kindled in the breast of 
Cromwell. His chaplain, Hugh Peters, ia said to 
bave obaenred such a change in the tone of his mind 
and mannera, as to justif^ the prediction that he 
would attempt to make himselr king. Some au- 
thors bave stated, that he even proce^ed so far as 
to proffer the honour of knighthood on the field of 
battle, and that he was with dilBculty restrained 
from exercising, at the period in question, other aim- 
ilar attributes of the royal prero^tive. 

Upon his return to London, he found himself 
treated with the respect and deference which were 
usually confined to crowned heads. He had as- 

* Among dw nmneroii* raforim tntrodoeed by Cromwell tv«* • new 
cooatitMioa gìven lo ibe Court of Session, a bench wbich bad becomo 
M exeeniTely oorrupt that it became a rommon aayinf tbai no ilch 
man ineurrad any haiard of loaing his canne there. At Arai tbo new 
Jadgea were ali Englieh. Aftarwerd two or tbree Scote were added, 
that they mijkht explain the locai practices and customs which were In- 
volTed in the «nits io be trted. The Scota were oorpriaed at the ini- 
IMrtfality oftbedeciaiona which were pronounced bv the refbnnedjudic*- 
tory. Long aAerward, Dalrym|>le, who waa preaident of the Conrt of 
aeaalon, la aaid to bave conféaard puMlcly, that he owld never get over 
the natnral partiality to *<kitb, kin, and ally ;** and being reminded of 
the onbiaaed conduct oT the Jodgea under CromwaU. be repUed, ** DcU 
thankthm! a wben klnleai lownik''— Goctivii», and TOee qf a Orond* 
fatka. 
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8igned for bis residence a paiace formerly occupied 
by the monarchs of Kngland ; and in petitions, as 
well as in officiai Communications, addressed to him 
both by the army and civilians, bis ears were sa- 
luted with a loftier adulation than was e ver lavished 
upon the descendant of a bundred legitimate sove- 
reigns. The ministers of Newcastle make their 
faumble addresses to bis '* godly wisdom/' and sub- 
mit their '* suits to 6od and bis exceìlency." 

But the parliament, whi]e they heaped rewa^ds 
npon their victorioas general, were not less resolved 
to retain the supreme power tbau he was to seize 
upon it. During bis absence in Ireland and Scot- 
land, whither he was accompanied by the more in- 
fluential of bis officers, their autfaority bad acquired 
a great degree of consolidation ; while the success 
which attended their fleets and armies gave to their 
administration a high air of popularity at home, and 
secured for it the respect of ali the neighbouring 
kingdoms abroàd. 

It therefore became the leading object of Crom- 
weirs policy to lower the power of the parliament, 
and to limit its duration. On the second day, ac- 
cordingly, after he bad resumed bis seat, he re- 
minded the legislature of two measures, long be- 
fore submitted to their consideration, namely, an 
act of oblivion or amnesty in bebalf of those who 
bad been engaged in the civil war, and the expo- 
diency of fixing a period for their own dissolntioa. 
He sacceeded in obtaining a vote of the House on 
both these subjects. It was resolved, that ali po- 
liticai oifences committed before the battle of Wor- 
cester shonld be forgiven, with the exception of 
certain cases, which seemed to demand the visita-" 
tion of public justice; a decision which relieved the 
royalists from the apprebeusion of further penalties, 
and would thereby, it was imagined, add not a little 
to the extent of Cromwell's influence, and increase 
the number of bis personal fricnds. The other 
question was not determined without a succession 
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of very warm debates. At length, on the 13t1i of 
November, the House met to deliberate whether it 
were a convenient time to fix the perìod at whicfei 
the sitting^ of the present parliament should cease ; 
and, on the next day, it was decided that '' this is a 
proper time.'' This decision was not adopted with- 
out two dìvisions, the first of fifty to forty-six, ai^d 
the second, of forty-nine to forty-seven. The pe- 
rìod named for the dissolution was the 3d of No- 
vember, 1654; a distance of three years, which was 
perhaps not the less pleasing to Cromwell, as it 
showed how unwilling his adversarìes were to re- 
sign their power. But it becomes manifest, at the 
same time, that the authority of the p^rliamenta- 
rìans was stili nearly equal to that of the army; and 
thus enables us to account in some measure for the 
▼iolence of the struggle which afterward ensued 
between the two parties. 

To feel his way in a situation surrounded with so 
much danger, Cromwell, after a short interval, called 
a meetiiig of his frìends, both milìtary and politica], 
at the house of the Speedcer, in order to obtain their 
opinion on the great question, whether it were bet- 
ter to perpetuate the commonwealth on fìxed prin- 
-ciples, or to re-establish a mixed form of monar- 
chical govemment. The officerà in general, and 
especially Whalley and Desborough, were decidedly 
averse to monarchy. The lawyers, on the other 
hand, with Whitelock at their head, pleaded for the 
revival of the ancient constitutiout comprehending 
king, Lords, and Commons, as bein^ better adapted 
than a republic to the laws, the habits, and the feel- 
ing of Énglishmen. The judgment of Cromwell 
comcided with that now expressed; and assuming 
that the general sense of the meeting was in favour 
of monarchical regimen, he inquired whom, in that 
ease, they would recommend to the throne ? It was 
replied, that either Charles Stuart or the Duke of 
York might be called to occupy their father's place. 
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proYÌded either of them would sabmit to the con- 
ditions whìch might be proposed by parliameat; and 
if not, choice might be made of the young Duke of 
Gloucester, who, from his tender age, could not 
have imbibed the politicai sentiments of his brothera, 
or contracted any dislike to the individuals now at 
^ «^the head of affairs. This was not the answer which 
Cromwell was desirous to receive: he heard itwith 
dissatisf action, and studiously drew away the atten- 
tion of the meeting to some other subject. Having, 
however, learned the sentiments of those whom he 
might afterward find it expedient to employ or to 
oppose, he gave his own opinion in the yague terms 
which he was accustomea to nse when he had no 
wish that his plana should be fuUy comprehended. 
He thought that '* somewhat of a monarchical gOT« 
emment would be most eifectual, if it could be estab* 
iished with safety to the liberties of the people, as 
Enerlishmen and Cbristians.^'* 

The parliamentaryleaderscouldhotbut be awaija 
that their power was menaced by Cromwell and his 
council of officerà, who seemed determined to act 
over again the part in which they had succeeded so 
well during the two years which preceded the deatU 
of the king. It was therefore resolved by the 
House, that, as the enemies of the commonwealth 
were now entirely subdued, a considerable reduction 
should be made in the army ; whereby the people 
would be relieved from part of the taxes which had 
been imposed for its maintenance. The number of 
the land forces, accordingly, which amounted to 
nearly fifty thousand, was diminishod one-fourth; 
and the monthly assessment, which had been 
120,000/., was lowercd to 90,000/. Further retrench- 
ments were contemplated in ali branches of the 
public Service ; but a letter from Cromwell, who 
did not concealhis disapprobation of their unseasoOr 

• WblteIock,p.5I6. 
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able economy, induced the members to postpone 
their design as it respected the military establish- 
ment. As, however, various motions continued to 
be made from time to time on that subject, a 
deputation from the council of war presented them- 
selves at the bar of the House with a petition in the 
name of the anny, stating a number of grievances, 
and praying for speedy reform in sundry depart- 
ments of the government. They began with an as- 
surance that, having had diverse meetings to seek the 
Lord, and to speak of the great things which God 
had done for the commonwealth, it had been set on 
their hearts as their duty, to offer such things in 
behalf of their country as, in their judgments and 
consciences, might tend to its peace and well-being. 
In pursuance of this intention, they had, with one 
consent, thought fit to present to the legislature, 
with ali due humility, certain particulars relative to 
the public interests of the kingdom, which they de- 
sired might be taken into early and serious consider- 
ation. In the first place, they requested that speedy 
and effectual means be taken for the propagation of 
the gospel ; that profane, ignorant, and scandalous 
ministers might be ejected, and men approved for 
godliness andgifts might be encouraged ; that acon- 
venient maintenanoe might be provided forthem, and 
the unequal, troublesome, and contentious way of 
tithes be altogether taken away. They next recom- 
mended reform in the law, in the excise, m monopolies, 
unnecessary places, and large salaries. They en- 
treated that ali profane persons should be removed 
from situatìons of public trust, and their appoint- 
menta bestowed upon men who feared God and 
faftted oovetousness. They dwelt with much ear- 
nestness on the claims of the army, and solicited 
that their arrears might be paid without any further 
delay. For this purpose they suggested, that the 
whole revenue of the state should be deposited in 
one treasury, and that the account of receipts and 
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diArnmèments shoidd be pablished once or twice 
every year. The twelfth and last article of this cele* 
brated petìtion was^ that for the public aatisfiaction 
of the good people of this nation, speedy conaider* 
ation might be had of such qualifications for future 
and successive parliaments as should tend to the 
election only of such as were pious and faithful to 
the interest of the commonwealth. 

The occurrence now mentioned took place on the 
13th of August, 1653, which was the day after the 
motion for further retrenchment had been made in 
the parliament. The deputation consisted of six in- 
dividuala, Whalley, Hacker, Barkstead, Okey, Goff, 
and Worseley, ali devoted adherents of Cromwelly 
and the ready instrumenta of his will even in the 
most desperate and despotic undertakings. On this 
occasion, it is worthy of remark, the general did not 
permit the common soldiers to interfere for the re* 
dress of grievances. No meeting» or consultations 
were allowed in the several regiipents ; no agitatore 
to incite the impatient spirita of the privates, and to 
hurry them on to the doors of the House, were anv 
longer countenanced bv the officerà. Cromwell, 
tanght by the events of the past, now meditated a 
different result, and therefore made choice of a su- 
perìor class of agents to bnng his schemes to mar 
tarìty. He frequenti^ assembled his nilitary council, 
reminded them of their long services and manifold pii* 
▼ations in the course of the war, which had just been 
forougfat to so successfol a termination; and assured 
them that it was the intention of the paltiy iunto of 
statesmen who presided at Westminster to keep the 
precious fruits of victory entirely in their own banda, 
and to condemn the army to poverty and the most 
degrading insignificance. He represented the par- 
liament as only the miserable remains of that illus« 
trious body who had met in November 1640, reduced, ' 
by successive purgings, desertions, and nroBcrìptions, 
to a conteiiqytaie ilMtioii, and actuated by no otìa^t 
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feelines but the love of power and emolmnent. H« 
thougnt it equally unjust and disgraceful, that men 
^ho had never exposed their persons in the field, nof 
suffered the wasting fatigues of a campaign, should 
insist upon enjoying ali those good things for the at- 
tainment of which the army had -so often shed their 
blood. He declared, that if allowed to continue ia 
the possession of such advantages, they wouM nev&c 
resign their offices ; but, in defiance of the people 
whom they professed to represent, and of the soldiers 
whose privileges they were disposed to trainple under 
foot, would persist in their resohition to domineer 
over the commonwealth, and to exclude frora a ahart 
in the goremment every man of truly patrìotic prin- 
ciples. They had been tried ibur years in the fona 
of a republic ; but it was manifest, that while they 
acknowledged the advantages of equal representatioa 
and successive parliaments, they were as far from 
taking anv step towards their own disaolution as 
they had been at the period of the king's death. 

By such arguments and representations CromweH 
stirred up bis council of officers to oppose the designa 
of the parliament ; for aithough he knew that the 
leaders of the army were not yet prepared to eubmit 
to the government of a single person, under what^ 
ever denomination, he saw the necessity of pre- 
venting, in the mean time, the adoption of measures 
which would soon bave rendered futile ali bis projects 
of personal ambition. Above ali things, it was requi- 
site that the army should he kept entire, and not suf- 
fered to for^et their own clàims and services. It 
was with this view that the petition of the 13th of Au- 
gust was framed ; wHich, agreeably to theobject of its 
authoTS, was as mnch cekLculated to insinuate blame 
àgainst the general admiuistration of the legislature 
and council of state, as to vindicate the righte of the 
soldiery, and to secure a remunenition for the suc- 
cessful labours of the chiefs. 

The boldnesB of the oificers g»ve great offence to 
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the majority of the Hoase. M«iy of the a^mbem 
▼iewed the proceedtng as an act of the mosl/ glaring 
insubordination ; and loudly deprecated the aijrogance 
which had beea manifested by their anned ciervaate» 
as altogeiher inconeistent with the ÌQde(^3adeiice 
beloagiiig to the supreme council of theinatioa. 
Whitelock even ventured to reinonstrate with «^rom* 
well on the uncon$titutional spirit in which the pe« 
tition had been presented, and besougHt him not to 
allow the renewal of such an outrage on the dignity 
of the House. But Oliver, whose intentions went far 
beyond the conjectures of the learned keeper, not 
only slighted the warning which was thus conveyed 
to him, but made his authority be felt to such a de- 
gree, even by those who suspected his motives, that 
the Speaker was directed to give the petitionera 
thanks, both for their good affections formerly dis- 
played, and also for their care of the public, expressed 
on the present occasion. 

The Commons, becoming every day more aware 
of the danger with which they were threatened, re- 
sumed at intervalsthe consideration of their favourite 
measnre, the reduction of the army. The people at 
large, impatient of the heavy burdens arising from 
the expense of the war, were ready to co-operate 
with their representatives, in order to obtaiaa r^- 
roission of taxes ; an object which they ali knew 
could not be aecomplished without a previous dirai- 
nution of the public establishments. Cromwell him- 
self could not long resist a proposai so reasonable, 
and therefore became extremely desirous to dismiss 
the parliament before he should be corapelled to ae- 
knowledge the expèdiency of reducing the one-half of 
his regiments. He determined, therefore, on sounding 
bis friends, that he might know how far they might be 
disposed to go along with him in changing the form 
of government. Meeting with Whitelock one even- 
ing in the foUowing November, while walking m 
^t James'8 Park» he took him uide iato a more pn- 
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vate paàrtofthe grounds, and began withhim a conTer- 
sation oh the state of public affaire. After elEtolling 
the faitlifulness of the lord-commÌ88ioner, and ex- 
pressing the utmost confìdence in his frìendship and 
affectioFf, he alluded to the dangerous condition in 
which'ihey were placed, owingto the jarring and an- 
imosiiy of those who conducted the administration, 
by \f hich, he apprehended, they might ali be fooled 
out of the mercies which God had been pleased to 
bestow upon them. He then went on to observe the 
dissatisf action of the army, particularly of the officerà, 
who had not been rewarded according to their de- 
serta ; and complained that those who had ventinred 
least, and had undergoiie neither hazards Hor hard- 
ships for the commonwealth, engrossed ali the good 
things which the fortune of war had placed within 
their reach. He did not conceal that the mihtary, 
as a body, began to entertain a " strong distaste" for 
the parliament, for which, he admitted, there was but 
too much reason ; inasmuch as their prìde, ambition, 
and self-seeeking, their delays of business, and designs 
to perpetuate themselves, their meddling in private 
matters between party and party, contrary to the 
institution of parliament, their injustice, and the 
scandalous lives of some of the chief of them, were 
too notorious to be either overlooked or excused. 

Whitelock replied, that many of the observations 
just made were unquestionably trae ; but expressed 
bis hope that the general did not look upon the ma- 
jority of the members as depraved. He reminded 
Cromwell, at the same time, that whatever might be 
the character or intentions of the legislature, they 
both had not only acknowledged them as the su- 
preme power of the nation, but had actually accepted 
their commissions from them ; on which account, it 
would not be easy todevise the means of restrainiug 
their authority, without incurring the guilt of rebel- 
lion, and even of high-treason. Oliver, undeterred 
by tuch tuggettions, and knowiag that Whitelock, 
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like most of the lawyers, was faToarable to a lìmited 
monarchy, cane at once to the point, and abruptly 
asked, " What if a man should take upon him to be 
a king ?" The remainder of the dialogue is so im« 
portant to the illnstration of Cromwell's character 
and ¥iew8, that tìie reader will be pleased to see it 
in the words of the lord-keeper, who, at a subaequent 
perìod, recprded his recoUections of it. 

" Whitelock. — ^I think that remedy would be woise 
than the disease. 

" Cromwkll. — ^Why do you think so ? 

" WHrPBLocK. — ^As to your own person the title 
of king would be of no aavantage, because you bave 
the fuU kin^ly power in you alrcady, conceming the 
militia'' (military forces), *' ^ you are general. As 
to the nomination of civil officerà, those whom you 
think fittest ve seldom refused : and although you 
bave no negative vote in the passing of laws, yet 
what you dislike will not easily be carrìed ; and the 
taxes are already settled^ and m your power to dis- 
pose the money raised and as to foreign affairs, 
though the ceremonial application be made to the 
parliament, yet the expectation of good or bad suc- 
cess in it is from your excellency ; and particular 
solicitations of foreign ministers are made to you 
only. So that I apprehend indeed less annoy, and 
danger, and pomp, but not less power and real op- 
portunities of doing good, in your being general, than 
would be if you had assumed the title of king. 

" Cromwkll. — ^I bave heard some of your profes- 
sion observe, that he who is actually king, whether 
by election or by descent, yet, being once king, ali 
acts done by him as king are lawful and justifiable, as 
by any king who hath the crown by inheritance from 
his forefathers ; and that, by an act of parliament in 
Henry VII.'s time, it is safer for those who act under 
a king, be bis title what it will, than for those who 
act under any other power. And, surely, the power 
0/ a king is ao great and high, and so universally 
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Qndentood and reverenced by the people of thi8 
nation, that the title of it might not only indemnify, 
in a great measure, those that act under it, but like- 
wise be of great use and advantage in such times as 
these, to curb the insoleccies of those whom the 
present powers cannot control, or at least are the 
persona themselves who are less ìnsolent. 

" Whitklock. — I agree hi the general wfth what 
yon are pleased to ol^erre as to this title of king; 
but whetner for your excellency to take this title 
npon you, as things now are, will be for the good 
and advantage either of yourself and friends, or of 
the commonwealth, I do very much doubt, notwith- 
standing that act of parliament, 2 Henry VII., which 
will be little regarded or observed to us by our 
enemies, if they should come to got the upper-hand 

of US. 

" CaoMWfiLL. — ^What do you apprehend would be 
the danger of taking this title ? 

" Whitelock. — ^The danger, I think, would be this: 
one of the main points of controversy betwixt us 
and our adversarìes is, whether the government of 
this nation shall be establishtfd in a monarchy, or in 
a free state or commonwealth; and most of our 
friends bave engaged with us upon the hopes of 
having the govemment settled in a free state, and, 
to effect that, bave undergone ali their hazards and 
difficulties; they being persuaded, though-I think 
much mistaken, that under the government of a 
commonwealth they shall enjoy more liberty and 
right, both as to their spiritual and civil concern- 
ments, than they shali under monarchy, the pressures 
and dislike whereof are so fresh in their memories 
and sufferings. Now, if your excellency shall take 
upon you the title of king, this state of your cause 
will be thereby wholly determined, and monarchy 
èstablished in your person ; and the question will be 
no more, whether our government shall be by a 
monarch or by a free state, but whether CromweU 
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•r Stuart shall be our kìng and monarch : and that 
question, whereia before so great parties of the na- 
tion were engaged, and which was universal, will, by 
these means, become in effect a private contro versy 
only : before, it was national, what kind of govern- 
ment we should have ; now, it will become particular, 
who shall be our govemor, whether of the family of 
the Stuarts or of the family of the Cromwells. 
Thus, the state of our controversy being totally 
changed, ali those who were for a commonwealth 
(and they are a very great and considerable party), 
having their hopes therein frustrated, will desert 
you, — ^your hands will be weakened, your interest 
straitened, and your cause in apparent danger to be 
ruined. 

" Cromwell. — ^I confess you speak reason in this ; 
but what other thing can you propound, that may 
obviate the present &ngers and difficulties wherein 
we are ali engaged ? 

" Whitelock. — It will be the greatest difficultjr to 
find out such an expedient. I have had many thmgs 
in my private thoughts upon this business, some of 
which perhaps are not fìt or safe for me to commu- 
nicate. 

" CEOBfWELL.— I pray, my lord, what are they t 
You may trust me with them ; there shall no preju- 
dice come to you by any private discourse betwixt 
US ; I shall never betray my friend ; you may be as 
free with me as with your own heart, and shaU never 
Buffer by it. 

" Whitelock. — ^I make no scniple to put my life 
and fortune in your excellency's band — ^and so I 
shall, if I impart these fancies to you ; which are 
weak, and perhaps may prove offensive to your ex- 
cellency ; therefore, my best way will be to smother 

« Cbomwell.— Nay , I prithee, my Lord Whitelock, 
let me know them : be what they will, they cannot 
be offensive to me, but I shall take it kindly frorn 
K9 
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y ou : therefore, I pray, do not conceal these thoaghfl 
of yóurs from your faitbful friend. 

•* Whitelock. — Your cxccUency honours me with 
a title far above me ; and, slnce you are pleased io 
command it, 1 shall discover to you my thoughts 
hereìn, and humbly desire you not to take in ili part 
what I shall say unto you. 

*' Cromwell.^-I shail not ; but 1 shall take it, as I 
said, very kindly fìrom you. 

" Whitelock. — Give me leave, then, first to con- 
«ider your excellency's condition. You are envi- 
roned with secret enemies. Upon the sufoduing of 
the public encmy, the officers of your army account 
themselves ali victors, and to bave had an equal 
share in the conquest with you. The success which 
God hath pven us hath not a little elated their 
minds ; and many of them are busy and turbulent 
spirìts, and are not without their designs how they 
may dismount your excellency, and some of them* 
selves get up into the saddle ; how they may bring 
you down, and set up themselves. They want no 
counsel and encouragement herein, it may be, from 
some members of parliament, who may be jealous 
of your power and greainess, lest you should grow 
too high for them, and in time overmaster them ; 
and they wiU plot to bring you down first, or to clip 
your wnigs. 

" Cromwell. — I thatìk you that you so fully con- 
sider my condition; it is a testimony of your love to 
me and care of me ; and you bave rightly consìdered 
it ; and I may say, without vanity, that in my condi- 
tion yours is involved, and ali oùr friend» ; and those 
that plot my ruin will hardly bear your continuance 
in any condition worthy or you. Besides this, the 
cause itself may possibly receive some disadvantage 
by the strugglìngs and contentions among your- 
selves. But what, sir, are your thoughts for preven- 
tion of those mischiéfs that bang over our heads 1 
'* WwTBLeos.-^Pardoxi me, siri ih the &ext placoy 
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a little to cofìsider the condition of the King ofScots. 
This prince being now, by your valour, and the suc- 
cess which God hath given to the parliament and to 
the army under your command, reduced to a very 
low condition, both he and ali about him cannot but 
be very inclinable to hearken to any terms whereby 
their lost hopes roay be revived of his being restored 
to the crown, and they to their fortunes and native 
' country. By a private treaty with him, yon may 
secure yourself, and your friends and their fortunes ; 
you may make yourself and your posterity as great 
and permanent, to ali human probability, as ever any 
sabject was, and proVWe for your friends. You may 
put such liniits to monarchtcal power as will secure 
onr spiritual and ci vii liberties, and you may secure 
the cause in which we are ali engageci; and this 
may be efFectually done by having the power of the 
militia continued in yourself, and whom you shall 
agree upon after you. I propound, therefore, for 
your excellency to send to the King of Scots, and 
to bave a private treaty with him for this purpose : 
and ]*besecch you to pardon what I bave said upon 
the occasion ; it is oùt of niy affection and servi ce 
to your excellency, and to ali honest men ; and I 
humbly pray you not to bave any jealousy thereupon 
of my approved faitìifulness to your excellency, and 
to this commonwealth. 

" Cromwell. — I bave not, I assure you, the least 
distrust of your faithfulness and friendshìp to me, 
and to the cause of this commonwealth ; and I think 
you bave much reasoii for what you propound. But 
it is a matter of so high importance and difficulty, that 
- it deserves more lime of consideraiion and dehate than 
is at present allowed us. We shall therefore take a 
further tinte to discourse ofit,'*'* 

Cromwell, findirig that if monarchy were to be 
restored, the sovereign would be selected from the 
House of Stuart, rescrfved to send away from Eng- 
land the young Duke of Gloucester, whom he had 
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already begun to view in the lìght of a rivai. This 
prìnce, wfao had remained under the charge of Mild- 
may, governor of Carisbrooke Castle, was, a short 
time after the conference just described, advised to 
go abroad with bis tutor, and to take up bis residence 
at the court of bis sister, the Princess of Grange. 
The sum of fìve hundred pounds was granted to de- 
fray the expense of bis journey. Whitelock himself 
\eas soon after ward sent into anbonourable exile, as 
ambassador to Christina Queen of S weden ; it being 
the intention of the future Protector to remove from 
the scene of action ali who were not dispósed to 
promote bis views, as the successor of Charles 
Stuart. 

Cromwell, unwilling to reliiiquish bis object, sum- 
moned frequent meetings of bis military council and 
politicai partisans. He submitted to them that it was 
now absoluteiy necessary for their own preservation 
to dissolve the parliament ; and suggested that the 
Bovereign authority sbould be placed for a tiroe in 
the hands of a commission, consisting of forty per- 
8ons, chosen from the army, the senate, and the 
council of state. He acknowledged, that if this end 
could be attained with the consent and by a vote of 
the House, it would be more regular, and less likely 
to rouse the apprehensions of those at a distance ; 
but he recommended, nevertheless, that, if the mem- 
bers could not be inducod to adopt this useful expe- 
dient, it sbould be carried into effect by means over 
which they could bave no control. The meeting 
viras divided in their sentiments on this important 
and most hazardous measure. Several sided with 
the general, and were wiUing to admit the alterna- 
tive of force, sbould the parliament prove obstinate. 
Whitelock, on the contrary, with the majority of the 
civilians, endeavoured to dissuade bim from sovio- 
lent a resolution ; representingthe attemptto dissolve 
the House as extremely da^erous, and the forma* 
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tion of the proposed council or commiraion as quito 
unconstitutioual. 

It was necessary, once more, for Cromwell to 
Bubmit to delay. His first step to the throne was 
meant to be laid on the rutns of parli ament, the next 
to be eupported by the council of forty. It wa« his 
intention to remove every institution, whether legis- 
lative or executive, which had the appearance of 
havin;^ been founded upon the originai principles of 
the English constitution. The proposed council 
wouid bave been moulded according to his withes, 
or, at ali events, he counted upon being able to secure 
a majority of their number, whom ho could render 
subservient to his future plans. But he could not 
yet carry along with him those powerful minds upon 
whom he was most accustomed to lean ; and there- 
fore he postponed for a few months the grand meas« 
ure upon which the fortunes of the commonwealth 
were suspended. 

The beginning of 1653 found the legislature occa- 
sionally occupied with Ihe question, which they were 
ne ver long allowed to forget, respecting the ti me and 
manner of supplying their own successors. The act 
which they introduced for that pnrpose was loaded 
with conditions extremely offensive to the whole 
army. It provided, for example, that the members 
then sitting should be counted as members of the 
new parliament, without being retumed by their 
constituenis ; and, moreover, that they should be 
considered as a committee to pronounce upon the 
validity of the election of the new representatives, 
and of their individuai fitness to undertake the trust 
which was about to be confided to them. The offi- 
cerà in the House remonstrated against these pro^i- 
sions, as obviously intended to perpetuate the power 
of the obnoxtous junto; and consequently became 
i|ìore reconciled to the scherno proposed by the gen- 
éM. for rooting them out altogether, and for estab* 
iishing a govemment on a new and independent basis. 
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Cromwell, on the 19th of Aprii, assembled bis friend» 
at his house in Whitehall, where he repeated the 
arguments which he had so oiten employed, to con- 
vince them of the selfish motives which actuated 
the majority of Uie Commons ; of their resolation to 
retain the power which the course of events had 
thrown into their hands ; and of the necessity of 
puttin^ an end to an ambitious cabal, which had 
proved itself incompatible with the prosperity and 
advancement of ali other classes of men in the state. 
Whitelock and Widdrington renewed tbeir precau- 
tions, and magnified the>hazards which might occur, 
whether they should fail or succeed in their attempt ; 
but St. John and others, npon whose resolution the 
general had the greatest reliance, admitted that 
things had now reached such a crisis as might admit 
the application of unwonted remedie9. 

Next day intelligence was conveyed to Cromwell 
that the Commons, who probably had received notice 
of what was intended by the council at Whitehall, 
were about to pass the bill for their own dissolution, 
encumbered with ali the provisions to which the 
military had objected. So eager were the members 
to anticipate the violence meditated by their armcd 
serrante, that they had resolved to hurry the meas- 
ure through the difierent stages without the formahty 
of engrossment Harrison is said ** most sweetly 
and humbly" to bave conjured them to pause before 
they should take so important a step; while In- 
goldsby availed himself of the interval to inform the 
genersd of what was about to take place. It was 
time to act, and he hesitated not a moment; but 
ordering a company of soldiers to rcpair to the 
House, he entered and took his seat on one of the 
outer benches. 

So intense was the observation directed towards 
Cromwell, that his looks, his dress, his attitude, 
have been recorded by ali the annalists of the period. 
He had on a plain suit of black clothes, with gray 
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woTsted stockings. At first he seemed to listen 
with interest to the debate, and manifested no in- 
tention to ìnterrupt the proceedings ; but when the 
Speaker was about to put the question, he beckoned 
to Harrìson, who sat opposite to him, and said, 
**ThÌ8 is the time; I must do it." Upon this he 
arose, put off bis hat, and began to address the House 
in a mild tone, and in language expressive of modesty 
and approbation. As he went on, however, bis 
speechbecame animated, and bis remarksless meas- 
ured, until at length he gare way to the most 
vehement and personal abuse. He charged the 
members with self-seeking and profaneness, with 
the frequent denial of justice, and numerous acts of 
oppression ; with idolizing the lawyers, the Constant 
advocates of tyranny ; with neglecting the men who 
had bled for them in the field, that they mìght gain 
the Presbytcrians who had apostatized from the 
cause ; and with doing ali this in order to perpetuate 
their own power and to replenish their own purses. 
But their time, he said, was come : the Lord had 
disowned them ; he had chosen more worthy instru- 
ments to perform hts work. Here he was inter- 
rupted by one of the members, who declared that 
he never before heard language so unparliamentary 
and offensive, and the more so, too, because it was 
uttered by their own servant whom they had too 
fondly cherished, and whom by their unprecedented 
bounty they had raised to the elevation on which 
he now stood. At these words Cromwell put on 
his hat. and stepping forward from bis place, ex- 
claimea, *' Come, come, sir, 1 will put an end to your 
©rating." For a few seconds, apparently agitated 
by the most violent passions, he paced up and down 
the hall ; and then stamping on the floor, he cried 
aloud, " You are no parliament ! I say you are no 
parliament \ Bring them in, bring them in." In-< 
Btantly the door opened, and Colonel Worseley en- 
tered, follo wed by a number of musketeers. ** This/' 
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exclatmed Sìr Harry Vane, "is not honest. It is 
against morality and common honesty/' "Sir 
Harr) Vane!" replied Cromwell, "0, Sir Harry 
Vane ! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane ! 
He might have preve.nted this. But he is a juggler, 
and has not common honesty himself." From Vane 
he turned to Whitelock, on whom he poured a ter- 
reni of abuse : then pointìng to Challoner, " There," 
he cried, '' sita a drunkard ;*' next looking at Marten 
and Sir Peter Wentworth, " There are two whore- 
masters." Afterward, selecting diflferent members 
in successìon, he described them as dishonest and 
comipt li vera, a shame and a scandal to the profes- 
sion of the gospel. Checking himself, however, ali 
at once in his career of vituperation, he wheeled 
rousd to the soldiers, and dcsired them to clear the 
House. The Speaker refused to withdraw unless he 
were compelled to leave the chair; upon which 
Harrìson led forward two of the military to make a 
show of force, and laying his hand on Lenthal, as- 
sisted him to descend. About eighty members, 
among whom were Algemon Sidney, foUowed the 
example of their president, and moved towards the 
door: upon which Cromwell resumed his address. 
" It is you," he exclaimed, " who have forced me to 
do this. I have sought the Lord day and night, that 
he would rather slay me thaii put me on the doine 
of this work !" Alderman Alien t<^ok advantage or 
these words, and told him that it was not yet too 
late lo undo what had just been done ; bui Cromwell 
instantly charged him with having defrauded the 
public to the amount of some hundred thousand 
pounds as treasurer of the army, and delivered him 
imo custody until he should answer for his pecula- 
tion. When ali had retired, he fixed his eyes on 
the mace, and said, " What shall we do with this 
fooPs bauble 1 Here, carry it away.*' Then snatch^ 
ing the act of disaolutioa iiom the bande of the derk. 
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he ordered the doors to be locked, and, in the midst 
of his g^uard, returned to Whitehall.* 

Whitelock remarks, tbat " among ali the parlia- 
ment man, of whom many wore swords, not one 
ofifered to draw his weapoa against Cromwell, or to 
make the least resistance ; but ali tamely departed." 
The lord-commissfoner himself waa present on that 
memorable occasion, and received his share of 
the abuse which was so freely lavished by the 
general ; bqt it is probable that, when he wrote his 
memorials, he had forgotten the impression made 
by the attendance in the House of twenty nius- 
keteers with loaded pieces, ready to fìre at the first 
individuai who should atteinpt the li fé of their chief. 

When Cromwell arrived at Whitehall with the 
mace and keys of the Lower House of parliament, 
and the act of dissolutiou in his pocket, he found 
the council of officers waiting his return with no 
small anxiety. He related to them his exploit, and 
conci ud ed by assuring them, that when he went to 
the House, he did not think to bave done what be 
finally did. " But,'' said he, " perceiving the spirit 
of God so strong upou me, I would no longer consult 
flesh and blood." 

We «re informed by Ludlo w, that this bold measure 
did not give satisfaction to ali the army. Some of 
the officers, well afFected to the commonwealth, 
repaired to the general, and required an explanation 

* " We were labouring bere in tbe House on an act tff piit an end to 
that parliament and to cali another. I desired the passing of it wiih ali 
my aovLÌ. The queation was putiing for it when our general stoiid Up 
and atoppeif tbe qaesiion, and catied in hi« lientena/it, with iwo files of 
masketeers. with (heir iiats on their heads, and their guns Ioaden with 
ballets. Our general told ns we should sit no longer to cheat the peopte. 
The Speaker^ a atout mftn, waa not willing to go. He wmn so noble, that 
be flrowned, and «aid he would not come oat of the chair till he waa , 
plucked out ; which was quickly done without much complìment by two 
aoldiers, and the mace taken : and there waa an end of tbe third eaiate 
•laa*^ — BuktO'v'm Dicery^ voi. ui. p. dd. 

The speaker is Sir Arthur Harierig ; and his testlmony remorea ali 
donbt from tbe ^lei^ tbat the Houee iatended to proceed to ita own di** 

VoL. IL— L 
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of bis anusual proceedings ; alleging that the way 
they were now going could only iead to roin and 
confusion. He stiUed their murmurs with an as- 
surance that he would do much more good to the 
country than could ever he expected from the par- 
Uament ; and made so many professions of patrìotic 
feeling, that they resolved to wait the course of 
events rather than come to a downright quarrel 
with him béfdfè his intentions could be fuUy known. 
Colonel Okey, howeyer, suspecting that the end 
would be bad, as the nieans were so hypocrìtical, 
asked Desborough what could be passmg in the mind 
of Cromwell when he praised the parliament so 
highly to the council of officers, and yet proceeded 
almost immediately afterward to eject them with so 
much scorn and contempt? The other replied, 
'' That if e ver the general drolled in his life, he had 
drolled then ;" that is, he had resolved to amuse his 
brethren in arms until his plans should be rightly 
digested and fìiUy matured. 

In the aftemoon of the day on which he had 
dispersed the Commons, Cromwell proceeded to 
the council of state, accpmpanied by Lambert and 
Harrison. The members had met at the usuai place, 
and were employed in transacting business as if 
nothing remarkable had occurred. At his entrance 
the genera] said, *' Gentlemen, if you are met bere 
as private persons, you shall not be disturbed, but 
if as a council of state, this is no place for you ; 
and since you cannot but know what was done at 
the HousuB in the morning, so take notice that the 
parliament is dissolved." To this Bradshaw, who 
appears to bave been presìdent, made answer, " Sir, 
we bave heard what you did at the House in the 
morning, and before many hours ali England will 
hear it ; but, sir, you are mistaken to think that the 
parliament is dissolved, for no power under heaven 
can dissolve them but themselves, therefore take 
you notice of that/' Something more was said to 
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the same pnrpose by Sir Arthur Hazlerìg, Mr. Loto, 
and Mr. Scot; after whìch, the council perceivin^ 
that they were under violence, consented to with- 
draw. 

. In the month of the following July, at the meeting 
òf his new parlianrant, Cromwell took occasion to 
ezplain the grounds of his conduct on the. dOth of 
Aprii. His speech is very long and intricate» but an 
attentile reader may discover that his principal 
charges against the Honse which he had dissolved 
rest^ on two points ; namely, their unwillingness 
to separate ali at once, and their desire to admit, by 
successive elections, a number of the more moderate 
Presbyterians. Toconsent^o a complete dissolu- 
tion was, said they, to leave the country for severa] 
weeks entirely withont a govemment, because the 
council of state, which was nominated by the 
House, must bave ceased to exist the very moment 
that the parliament divested themselves of power. 
For this reason they urged the necessity of retaining 
the old members as a part of the future representa- 
tive, and of allowing them to hold their seats, at least 
until the elections should bave taken place in the 
dififerent counties and boroughs to which wrìts were 
to he addressed. 

Cromwell saw in this pian the defeat of his dearest 
hopes ; and his fears were increased when he found 
that it was further intended to open the gates of the 
House to those who had formerly been expelled for 
Iheir moderation, and who were now known by the 
appellation of neuters. This denomination included 
many of the Presb3rterian Interest who had not 
consented to the death of the king, nor co-operated 
with the army in any of those violent measures by 
means of which that catastrophe was accomplished. 
To admit that class of men 4pto the House was, the 
general well knew, to resign the power of the sword, 
and to consent that he and his officerà should retire 
into private hfe, on a diminished pay, and stripped 
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of the commanding influence which they liad ex- 
ercised since the period of the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance. " We were bold to teli them that none of 
that judgment — the Presby terian — who had deserted 
this cause and interest, should have any power 
therein. We did think we should profess it, we 
had as good deliver. up our cause into the hands of 
any, as into the hands of such as had deserted us or 
were as neuters ; for it is one thing to love a brother, 
to bear with and love another in matters of religion, 
and another thing to have anybody so far set in the 
saddle as to comniand ali the rest of his brethren up 
against him." 

In short, it is manifest that Cromwell and his 
military council had discovered that the "states- 
men,'^ as they were called in contradistinction to 
the army, were fast becoming adepts in that shrewd 
policy of which they themselves had supplied so 
niany examples. Had the bill for dissolution passed, 
and the elective franchise been restored to full oper- 
ation throughout the kingdom, the general could not 
have opposed the scheme of his adversaries without 
rousing the indignation of the people, and subjecting 
himself to the charge of attackìng their liberties. 
By interposing his authority at the moment which 
he selected, he limited the dispute to a body of men 
who, on various accounts, had ceased to he popular, 
and thereby exemplified once more his great politicai 
wisdom, or his uncommonly good fortune. 

Thus fell tlie celebrated parliament which con- 
ducted with so much ability the arduous struggle of 
the civil war ; maintained the honour of their country 
abroad ; and,by their victories at sea, paved the way 
for the transcendent power and fame to which Crom- 
well afterward attained. In the course of twelve 
years, indeed, they had attacked as well as defended 
the liberties of their countrymen ; for it cannot be 
denied that, while advocating the abstract principles 
of freedom, they not unfrequently sanctioned mea- 
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sures qnite inconsistent with the practical enjoyment 
of civil rights. Among them were a few patriota 
who really loved their native land, and consulted to 
the best of their ability for its highest interests, both 
during the hot contentions which accompanied the 
war, and also in the settlement of the governnient, 
when their enemies were compelled to lay down 
their arma. But there were others who forgot the 
commonwealth in the pursuit of their individuai for- 
tunes ; and hence the suspicion which justly attached 
to the latter class had been so generally extended 
to the whole, that when they were turned out by 
the bayonets of Cromwell, no voice was heard either 
to pity or condole. The members of the Long Par- 
liament were seen skulking to their houses as if 
their exertions in the public cause had never excited 
either hope or fear in the breast of an Englishman. 
They were even pursued by ridicale and contempt. 
Hardly were they concealed in their dwellings, when 
the army and navy addressed the lord-general, de- 
claring that they would live or die, stand or faU, in 
snpport of bis measures ; while the fanatics in every 
part of the country, satisfied that the reign of the 
saints was about to commence, chanted hymns of 
triumph over their fall. They magnifìed the name 
of the Lord, who had broken the mighty and cast 
the proud down to the ground ; they hailed the ap- 
proach of the fifth monarchy, the kingdom of Christ, 
which they hoped was about to he established in the 
renovated commonwealth.* 

*The followins lettershows the feeling which prerailed fn eertain 
quarte». It i» entitled " the Humble and ThankAii Congratalation of 
some that fear the Lord in the county of Hereford, who are the amaneat 
and anworthieat in the nation. 

** AAer ao many throes and panga-^erere conteats between the powera 
of the worid and the intereat ofChrìst— we conceive the great and long» 
deaired reformation ia near the birth. We blesa the Ood of heaven who 
bath ealled yoa forth and ledd you on, not only in the high placea of the 
ffield, making you a terror to the enemy, but also (among thoae mighty 
enea whom Ood hath left) to the diaeolvìng of the late parliament. 

*< O^ my ìoté, what ara you that yoa ahould he tàe inatnunantto<iiii» 
L3 
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Two ò«fs after he had dispersed the parliament, 
Cromwell and his officers issued a declaration, ex* 
plaining to the public at large the motives which had 
prompted them to that proceeding. They spoke 
with niuch bitterness against the bill which had been 
on the point of passing into a law for the dissolutiou 
of parliament, and which they represented as an 
attempt to perpetuate the power of the nation in the 
hands of a few individuala, under pretence of giving 
to the people an opportunity of electing members 
for the vacant couuties. They stated that it waa 
their wish to devolve the supreme authority for a 
time upon persona of integrity and piety ; but that 
having in vain tried every argument to induce the 
legislature to enter into their views, the army had 
at length found themselves under the necessity of 
executing the measures with a strong band, and of 
dismissing that assembly. 

late the nation flrom nppression to libenie, fVom the hands of rorrapt per- 
sons IO the saims! And who are we (hat ^ve shouid live to aee tbese 
daya which our ftthers longed to aee, and reap the harveat of their hope* ! 
To be lowe in oar owne eyea, when God UOeth us, ia a tran tcatimonia 
or bumility and uprightnesse. No action orservice or honour ever awelled 
the bosnm orChriat : hiin, we believe, you make your pniterne. 

'* Let the high praiaea of God be in our moutha, and the iieuerationa to 
come teli of his wonders. Let the improvement of (bis opportunity b« 
your care and our prayer, that yoa may follow the Lambe wbithersoever 
he goeth, and we aitend yoa with our persona, patitions, purses, Hves, 
and ali that is dear to uà " Signed by thirieeu "in ihe oame of inaay 
more." 

The expeetationa of the royaliats were likewise exclted, hut, of coarse, 
towards a difTerent object. An amuaing baliad, published at the time, 
records the demiae of the Rnmp in very appropriale lang uage, and ttatOTi 
uuonf other thinga, the foUowing opinion : 

*< Some think that Cromwell with Charles ia agreed. 

And aay Hwere good policy if it were so, 
Lest the Hollander, Freiich, the Dane, and the Swada' 

Do bring him again whether he will or no. 

*' And now I would gladly conclude my song 

With a prayer, as ballads are woni to do ; 

But yet VII ibrbsar, for I think ere 't be long, 

Yfe may havo a kiog and a parliament too." 

Ei.us*8 Originai Lettera^ 3d Saries. 
voi. ili p. 368» 371. 
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On the last day of Aprii a declaration appeared in 
the naroe of Cromwell alone, as captain-general of 
the forces, giving notice that a council of state wonld 
foe appointed, io watch over the peace and safety of 
the commonwealth, and to superintend the present 
management of public afTairs. He appeam to bave 
reserved to himself the privilege of nominating the 
counsellors, whose number amounted to thirteen. 
Nine were selected from the military, to whom were 
added four civiltans, Strictland, Pickering, Carew, 
and Moyer. A considerable difference of opinion 
had indeed prevailed as to the proper number of 
members of which this deliberative body should 
consist. Some proposed that it should be limited 
to ten ; others, particularly Harrison, recommended 
seventy, after the model of the Jewish Sanhedrim ; 
while a third party voted for thirteen, in imitation 
of Christ and bis twelve apostles. This last number 
was adopted as equally scrìptural and more conve- 
nient. Sir Henry Vane, even after the insults in- 
flicted upon him on the 20th of AfNil, is said to bave 
been offered a seat in this select council; but he 
replied, that though the reign of the saints was be- 
gun, he would defer bis share in it till be should go 
to heaven.* 

At this period the whole power of England, and, 
we may add, of Scotland and Ireland, was in the 
hands of one man, who was, a few years before, a 
private citizen in an obscure country town. "He 
had,by a formai array of judicial proceedings, taken 
away the li fé of the king ; succeeded by otber means 
in putting an end to the House of Lords ; and more 
recently driven from their post, under dread of mil- 
itary execution, the representatives of the peonie, 
the sole remaining branch of the government. But, 
bold and ambitious as he was, he felt that the ground 
which he had occupied was not sufficiently firm to 

* Thivtow, toLL p. tOft. 
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Bupport tbe edifico which he meant to erect npon it. 
The grreat majority of the natioti was against him 
The royalists, who looked on with satisfaction while 
he was employed in scattering their old enemies at 
Westminster, would not have consented to sacrifico 
the claims of Charles ; the Preshyterians, whom he 
had declared he would not admit into the parliament, 
were decidedly hostile to his pretensions as the per- 
manent head of the government ; and the rcpuhlican 
party in the army, the most formidable of ali his 
opponents, were determined to turn their sworda 
against him, should he presume to seat himself op 
the vacant throne. 

Ever^ consideration, therefore, connected witk 
the perilous predicament in which he was now 
placed, induced him to temporize. We are accord- 
ingly informed that, a few days after he had efifaced 
the civil authority, he sent for Major Salloway and 
Carew, to whom he complained of the great weight 
of affairs which had fallen upon him, in consequence 
of the measures which he had been compelled io 
adopt towards the parliament; affirming, that the 
thoughts of the awful consequences thereof made 
him trembie; and therefore desired them to free 
him from the temptation which might he laid before 
him ; and for that purpose to go immediately to the 
chief-justice St. John, Mr. Seldenj aild some others, 
and endeavour to persuade them to draw up some 
instmment of government which might take the 
power out of his hands. To this Major Salloway 
replied, with great simplicity, " The way, sir, to free 
you from this temptation is for you not to look upon 
yourself to be under it, but to rest persuaded that 
the power of the nation is in the good people of 
England, as formerly it was." Cromweli, perceiv- 
ing by this answer that he was better understood 
than he could have wished, fell upon another expe- 
dient before he would openly discover himself; ap- 
pointing a meeting of the chief ofllcers of the army 
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to be held at Whitehall, in order to consider what 
"was fit to be done in this exigency. 

In the mean ti me, however, he exercised the pre- 
rogative of an unlimited monarch. He proceeded to 
conclude a treaty with the Portuguese ambassador ; 
he suspended or displaced four judgee, and made 
two new appointments ; he nominated new commis- 
sioners of Uie treasury and adrairalty ; and contiiiued 
the monthly assessment of 120,000/. for an additional 
half-year. In these measures, it is true, he pro- 
ceeded with the advice of bis council of state, a body 
which he himself had formed, and who, consequently, 
had no choice but to co-operate with him in ali bis 
plana. 

It soon appeared expedient to the military junto 
that the great council of the nation should he agaìn 
assembled in some form or other ; it being impos- 
sible that the people of Engknd could long submit 
to be governed by a dozen of general ofRcers, who 
had scarcely ÌM. time to lay aside their harness. 
Cromwell at this epoch was more fervent than usuai 
in bis prayers aud preaching ; and, if we may be- 
lieve the assertions of bis friends, bis earnestness 
was frequently rewarded by Communications from 
the Holy Spirit.* It was at length resolved that 
the lord-general and bis council of war, even with- 
out the concurrence of the council of state, should, 
of their own authority, nominate a parliament, con* 
sisting of men distinguished by holiness of life and 
piety of conversation. The ministers of the con- 
gregational churches in the several counties, whose 
assistance had been solicited, sent retums of per- 
soQS " faithful, fearing God, and hatipg covetous- 
ness," who were deemed qualifìed for this high and 
important trust ; and from these, without even the 
pretext of a public eleclion, Cromwell and bis offi- 
cers chose about a hundred and fifty, to serve for 
certain places in the three kingdom^ To each 

* Thurlow, mi. i. p. 296, 306 ; Ungard, voL zi. pi 184. 
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member thus appointed was sent a writ of summons, 
under, the signature of the general ; requiring his 
personal attendance at Whitehall on a certain day, 
to take upon hiroself the office of a national repre- 
sentative.* Whatever might he the surprise of 
certain indivìduais when they received their com- 
mission, it is remarkable that only two refused to 
accept ; the greater nuniber regarding the unwonted 
mode of their election as ^ positive cali from 
heaven.f 
It was on the 4th July, 1653, that this famous par- 

♦ The fbUowing is the forai of ihe (lammons :— . 

**I, OliTer Cromwell, Gaptain General and CommandeMn-ehief of ili 
the armies and forcea raised, and to be raised, within thia Commo9r 
wealth, do beroby anmmon and require you (being one of the persona 
nominated) personally to be and appear at the council-ehamber at 
Whitehall, within the city of Westminsler, upon the 4lh day of July 
next ensuing the date bereof ; thea and there to take upon yoo the said 
trust, unto which you are hereby called» and appointed to serre as a 

member for the oouaty of 

*< And hereof yon are not to (hiL 
** Given under my band and seal, the day of 
Jane, 1653. 

**0. Ceomwsll.* 

t niurlow, voi. i. p. 974. The Ibllowing lettor is inserted as a speci- 
men of the recommendation sent by the churches who selected the 
members of Barbone*s Parliament : — 

** Lettor (h>m the peoplo of Bedfordshire, to the Lord Ornerai Crom- 
well, and the council of the army. 

**May it please >our lordship and the rest of the oounoell of the 
army, 

** We (we trust) the servants of Jesus Christ, Inhabitants in the 
eounty of Bedford, haveinge fresb upon our hearts the sad oppres- 
sions we bave (alonge whiie) groaiied under from the late parlya- 
ment, and now eyeing and owning (through grace) the good band of 
God in this great tnme of providence, being perstiaded it i^ from the 
Lord that you should be Instruments in his band at such a tinte as this, 
for the eleeting of such persone whoe may go in and out befbre hii 
people in righteouonesse, and governe these nations in judgnient, we 
haveinge sought the Lord for you, and hopeing that God wilT stili dee 
f reste things by ywi, understanding that it is in your hearts (through 
the Lord's assistance) to establish au authority, consisting of men able 
loveing truth, fearing God, and hateing covetousnens ; and we havaing 
had some experience of men with us, we bave judged it our duty to 
God, to yott, and to the rest of his people, humbly to present two men, vii» 
Nathaoiell Taylor and John Crolce, now justices of peaee in our oounty, 
wbcHn we Judge in the Lord quali fied to menage a trust in the ensueing 
goverament. AH wUch we humbly refbrre to your serioos ernsidcra- 
tkms, and sabscribe our names, thls 13ch day of May, U53." 
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liament assembled; on whìch occasion Cromwell 
addressed them in a long speech, consisting of scrìp- 
tnral commentary and ghostly admonition. ''I 
confessa' says he, " I never looked to see such a 
day as this, — it may be, nor you neither, — when 
Chrìst should be so owned as he is at this day, and 
in this work. God manifests it to be the day of the 
power of Chrìst, having through so much blood, and 
so much trìal as hath l^en upon this nation, made a 
willing people ; he makes tliis one of the greatest 
mercies, next to his own Son, to bave bis people 
called to the supreme authorìty. God hath owned 
his Son, and he hath owned you, and made you to 
own him. I confess I never looked to bave seen 
BHcb a day ; I did not. Perhapw you are not known 
to one another's face; I am confident you are 
strangers, coming from ali parta of the nation as 
you do ; but we shall teli that indeed we have not 
allowed ourselves in the choice of one person in 
whom we had not this good hope, that tnere was 
faith in Jesus Christ, and love towards his people. 
Thus, God hath owned you in the eyes of the 
nation, and by coming hither you own him, as it is 
in Isaiah, xliii. 21 — * This people,^ saith God, * / have 
formed for mysélf^ that they may show jorth my 
praise,^^ He adda, in words which will admit 
of a meaning by no means creditable to his audi- 
ence, " 1 thirik it may be truly said that never was 
there a supreme authorìty consisting of such a 
body as you are." — *' Own your cali,*' he adds, •* for 
it is of God. It is not long since this was known 
to you or us ; and, indeed, it hath been the way 
God hath dealt with us ali along, to keep thin^p 
from our eyes that we have seen nothing in ali bis 
dlspensations long beforehand, which is also a wit- 
ness, in some degree, of our integrity. — 1 sav you 
are called with a high calling, and why should we 
be afraid to say or think that this may be the door 
to usher in the thhigs which God hath promised, 
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and bave been prophesied of, and which he hath set 
the hearts of his people to wait for and expect ? 
We know who they are that shall war with the 
Lamb against his enemies ; they shall be a people 
called and chosen, and faithful; and God hath in a 
military way appeared with them, and for them, and 
now in these civil powers and authorìtles; and 
these are not ili prognostications of the good we 
hope for. Indeed, I do think somewhat is at the 
door ; we are at the threshold, and therefore it be- 
comes US to lift up our hands, and to entourage our- 

, selves in the Lord. . Surely you are called by God 
to rule with him and for him ; and you are caUed to 
be faithful with the saints, who bave been some- 
what iustrumental to your cali." 

The above speech is said, by the earliest biog- 
rapher of Cromwell, to have been pronounced in 
so excelleuC a manner as to manifest beyond ali 
doubt that the spirit of God was upon him. The 
address being ended, he delivered to them an instru- 
ment, engrossed on parchment, and hearing his seal 
and signature, by which, with the advice of his 
council of officerà, he devolved and intrusted the 
supreme authority and government of the common- 
wealth into the hands of the persons there met, and 
declared that they were to be acknowledged for that 
authority, to whom ali persons within this nation 
were to yield obedience and subjection : that they 
were to sit till the 3d day of November, 1654 ; and 
that three mcmths before that ti me, they were to 
make choice of other persons to succeed them, 
who were not to sit longer than twelve months, and 
were then to determine respecting the suecession 

. of the government.* 

The day succeeding this inauguration was conse- 
crated by the new members to prayer and other 
religious duties. Thirteen of the most ffiited of 
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their namber conducted their devotions, and 
preached from eight in the morning till six in the 
evenin^ ; and several affirmed, that "they had 
never enjoyed so much of the spirit and presence of 
Ghrist in any of the meetings and exercises of rcli- 
gion in ali their Jives, as they did on that day." 

Bui it soon appeared tha.t Cromweli and bis che- 
sen saints had mistaken each other^s character. 
The general had intended nothing more than to 
govern the nation chrough these pious instruments, 
and to use them ouly as a larger and more popular 
council than either of the two which he had already 
forraed. But Barbone and his associates no sooner 
found themselves in possession of power, than they 
resolved to make such a thorough reformatiou in 
every department of the state, as alarmed their 
master as well as his armed coUeagues ; who now 
began to apprehend in earnest that the elect were 
about to govern the earth. They intended to abol- 
ish the Court. of Chancery, to repeal ali the ol4 
laws, and to compile a new system of statufes, 
which every Englishman mightread and understand. 
It was said that they meant to make the law of 
Moses the basis and model of their improved code. 
In like manner, they attacked the few remaining 
outworks of the church establishment, particularly 
tithes, and the right of patronage or advowsons ; 
but finding in the Old Testament some authority for 

Eayihg the clergy from the fruits of the soil, they 
esitated as to the change Which was recommended 
to their adoption by those who thought that reli- 
gion might be more suitably supported from a differ- 
ent re venne. 

In short, the innovations which they contem- 
plated were of -so sweeping a nature, that the more 
sober part of the community saw reason to fear the 
approach of a revolution, which would strike deeper 
into the constitutional principles of the kingdom thaa 
the conquest either of the Danes or the Normans. 
Voi^ L— M 
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The Anabaptists, in particular, who constituted the 
majority o( the members, were less actuated by 
any renard io earthly things than by the expecta- 
tion of the Millennium, the reign of Christ upon 
earth, for whose approach they belle ved that they 
had been selected by God to prepare the way. Har- 
rison, and some other enthusiasts, headed this 
party, and greatly perplexed the lord-general ; who 
once more, notwithstanding ali bis art, found bis 
chosen instruments converted into the most deadly 
weapons, and which required oaly an able band to 
tum successfuUy against bis life aad power. The 
foUowers of Feakes and Powell, two eloquent 
preachers aniong the Anabaptists, had already dis- 
covered that Cromwell was the man of sin, the old 
dragon, and the beast foretold in the Revelation ; 
and, moreover, that the great object of his govem- 
ment was to oppose the kingdom of Christ, and to 
support the interests of the pope, and of ali the 
other sinful powers, whose doom depended upon 
the rìse of the fifth monarchy, so long promised to 
the faìthful. 

It was therefore resolved in the mìlitary council, 
that these troublesome legislators, whose '* cali was 
of God," and every one of whom had "faith in Jesus 
Christ and love to'the people," should be sent back 
to their respective parishes. Cromwell found that 
he had done wrong m devolving the supreme power 
even on those whom he had informed that they were 
"called by God to rule with him and for him." He 
therefore instructed one of his officers to move in 
the House that the members should forthwith repair 
to 'Whìtehall, and give back their authority into the 
hands of him from whom they had received it. The 
Speaker immediately left the chair, and the Inde» 
pendents, to the number of fifty, followed him in a 
body. The reformers, who did not amount to thirty, 
were paralyzed by this sndden movement, and threw 
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themselves on their knees to pray. While they were 
so employed two colonels entered and desired them 
to withdraw. They asked for their warrant ; upon 
which they called in a company of soldiers, whom 
they ordered to clear the House, and take possession 
of the keys. 

The occurrence now described reflects little credit 
on the sinceri ty of Cromwell. He had ever beeu a 
great advocate for reforming the law and the church, 
partioularly in the article of tithes ; and in his various 
declamations against the manifold corruptions whlch 
prevailed in the natlon he never omitted the expense 
and delay of legai proceedings, and the necessity òf 
a speedy alteration in the forms of process. But qo 
sooner did the Little Parliament enter upon these 
delicate subjects, than he roused the suspicious of 
the clergy and lawyers, and turned their resentment 
against the proposed innovations of the legislature. 
He even circulated calumnies in regard to the mo- 
tives of the leading members ; insinuating it as one 
of their doctrines, that liberty and property were 
not badges of the kingdom of Christ ; and averring, 
that if thoir wild schemes were not checked, the 
laws of the land would be subverted, freedom would 
he destroyod» and the gospel ministry entirely 
abolished. 

So far, however, did he carry his dissimulation, 
that when the Speaker and his adherents arrived at 
Whitehall to resign their power, and had actually 
drawB up a form of demission, he showed the utmost 
relttctance to comply with their wishes. Nay, in a 
speech to the follo wing parliament, he protested, that 
so far from having any band in the measure, he was 
an absolute stranger to the design till the greater 
number of the mémbers carne to him and delivered 
the instrument of their resignation into his hands. 
"I bave," says he, "appealed to God before you 
already; I know that it is a tender thing to make 
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appeals to God." Cromwell had now, in short, lost 
ali sense of honour in politicai transactions, and 
made no scruple of sanctioning, by the most solemn 
proteetations, the most notorious falsehoods. ■ Will 
any man believe, that a company of musketeers 
could be marched into the parliameiit-house, and the 
resiaining members turned out, without thè know- 
ledge of the eommander-in-chief 1* 

The government of the country was again in the 
hands of the general and hisofficers. But as a 
proof that this event had been anticipated, it is 
worthy of remark that every thing was arranged for 
his elevation to an office ivhich conferred upon him 
ali that his ambition longed for, except the name of 
king. It was on the 12th of December that his in- 
trigues prevailed in breaking up the parliament, and 
on the 16th of the same month he was solemnly 
installed as Lord Prolector of the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. This ceremony 
took place in Westminster Hall about one o'clock in 
the afternoon, at which liour he proceeded from the 
palace in his coach, attended by several thousand 
soldiers, who lined the streets and occupied the pub- 
lic buildings. His retinue was graced by the lords 
commissioners of the great seni, the judges, and 
the council of state, while his carriage was sur- 
rounded by a life-guard, and many of the chief 
officers of the army splendidly attired. The gene- 
ral himself was dressed in a suit of black velvet. A 
chair of state with a rich carpet and cushions had 
been prepared. The persons offici ating arranged 
themselves on the right and left of the principal 
figure ; a commissioner of the great seal at each 
hand, the judges on both sìdes, the lord-mayor and 
aldermen on the right, and the members of the 
council on the left. 

* Godwin, voi. iU. p. 590 ; PaiUanMntaty History, toI. zx. p. SMi 
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After the Institute of Government was read, which 
occupied about half an hour, Lisle, one of the keep* 
ers of the seal, administered an oath to the Protector» 
who continued to stand uncovered ; hot no sooner 
had he signed this obhgation than he was invited to 
take possession of the chair ; which he did, at the 
same fime putting on his hat, the rest remaining 
bare-headed as before. The lords-commissioners 
delivered up to his highnessthe purse and the seals, 
and the lord-mayor of London his sword, which 
were presently returned to thera by the Protector. 
When he reached Whitehall, he went with his at- 
tendants to the banqueting-house, where they heard 
an exhortation made by Lockier, chaplain to his 
highness : an observance which, as the introduction 
to a military government, was concladed by the 
appropriate ceremony of three voUeys discharged 
by the regiments in attendance. 

The title of the instrument by which this new 
authority was established, was the " Government of 
the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the dominions thereunto belonging ;*' and 
the substance of it was, that the supreme legislative 
authority should he vested in one person, and in the 
Commons in parliament assembled ; that the Pro- 
tector should be assisted by a council, consisting of 
not fewer than thirteen or of more than twenty-one 
persóne: that ali writs, commissions, and grants 
should run in his name ; and that from him should be 
derived ali magistracy and honours ; that be should 
bave the command of the forces both by sea and 
land, and with his council should bave the power of 
war and peace ; that no law should be suspended, 
altered, or repealed without the consent of parila^ 
meni; and that a parliament should be snmmoued 
everv third year. It was directed, however, that, 
till the meetmg of the first triennial parliament, in 
September, 1664, the Protector and council ahould 
MS 
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bave power to raise money for the public defence, 
and to make such laws and ordinances as the welfare 
of the nation niight require. It was likewise prò- 
vided, that ali bills passed by the parliament shonld 
be presented to the Lord Protector for bis assent, 
and that if he did not grant it within twenty days, the 
bills should thenbecome law notwithstanding. Each 
parliament was to sit fìve months; and if an inter- 
mediate parliament was called by the Lord Protector 
it was not tobeproroguednordissolved within three 
months, unless with its own consent. It was fixed 
that every person possessing an estate in lands or 
goods to the value of two tiundred pounds annually 
should bave a vote at the election of menibers of 
parliament, except such as had been concemed in 
the war against the parliament, or in the rebellion in 
Ireland. It was ordered that the keeper of the seal, 
the treasurer, the admiral, the chief justices of the 
two benches, and the chief governors of Scotland 
and Ireland, should be nominated by parliament, -and 
in the intervais of parliament by the Protector and 
council. It was determined, that as soon as might 
be a provision should be made for the maintenance 
of the clergy, more certain and less contentious than 
the way of tithes ; and that no person should be 
compelled to conform to the established church, nor 
be any way restrained in the professi on and exercise 
of bis religion, except the adherents of popery and 

Srelacy. It was agreed that Oliver Cromwell should 
e declared Lord Protector for li fé and that in case 
of bis demise, the council of state should assemblo, 
to the number of not fewer than thirteen, and im- 
mediately elect bis successor.* 

In forming an estimate of the motives which in- 
duced Cromwell to dissolve the Long Parliament, it 
ought not to be forgotten that he himself immediately 

* CromwolUiiia, p. 130. 
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afterward acted upon the very principles which he 
loudly condemned in the leaders of that celebrated 
assembly. Vane and his friends^ maintained that 
the country was not yet sufficiently settled to be 
entrusted with the irritating^ duty of a general elee- 
tion ; and, therefore, it was necessary that a certain 
number of the old members should remain, not only 
for thepurposeof conductin^ the government in the 
meantime, but also for instructing, in the forms of 
business, the new representati ves who might be re- 
tnrned. For the same reason, it was provided by the 
bill which was about to be passed when the grena- 
diers entered the House, that there should not at any 
future period be a complete dissolution of the Com- 
mons, but that only a part of the members at one time 
should be returned to their constituents. It is re- 
marle able, that in constituting this fìrst parliament, he 
proceeded on the very ground now explained, and 
obviously for the same considerations ; a proof, if 
any were wanted, that his anger was kindled against 
the Rump, not for their practical errors in the con- 
duci of affairs, but for showing too much politicai 
wisdom, and for arranging ascheme of government 
which would soon bave deprived the army of the 
dangerous power which had fallen into their hands. 
Barbone's parliament, in like manner, was dis- 
missed for being too honest.- There were in it, no 
doubt, several hot-headed fools who aimed at im- 
practicable improvements, and laboured to bring the 
English people to a condition of simplicity and in- 
nocence which has never been attained in the social 
state. But, with few exceptions — the " trepanners 
and spies" whom Cromweil had introduced — they 
had the good of their country at heart, and would 
have forced on some changes, which, by reducing 
the army, must have precluded the despotism on 
which the council of officers nieant to establish 
their power. Finding, too, that they were disposed 
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to assert a deg;ree of independence whìch he never 
intended they should possess, the general joined in 
the calamnies with which they were assailed ; in- 
creased the ridicule which was directed agaiust 
their proceedings ; and, finally, by creating a schiem 
in their body, drew over the venal and ambitione to 
his own ranks, and exposed the honest fanatica to 
everlaQting contempt. By these means, however, 
he attained the rank and authority which were con« 
ferred upon him on the 16th of December, 1653; 
when he found himself in the possession of a more 
ampie treasury, a finer navy, and more numerous.land 
forces, than had ever supported the throne of Eng* 
land, or commanded the respect of foreign states. 



CHAPTER IV. 



IVvm Uu Aece$$ion of CrormoèU to the ProtectoraUt to hit Death m 
Septtmber, 1658. 

It hasbeen asserted, that m the Institute of Gov- 
ernment under which Oliver assumed the supreme 
power, the title of king was originally engrossed, 
andHhat it was only in compliance with the scruples 
of certain individuals whose ambition had not yet 
been gratified, that the word Protector was after- 
ward substituted. But the appellation in such cases 
is a mere sound ; and Cromwell had determined to 
exercise the full rights of sovereignty, in the civU 
as well as in the military department. As is usuai 
on the accessìon of an hereditary monarch, he issued 
new patente to the judges, and commissìons to the 
principal officers of the army ; obtaining, at the same 
lime, a statuto declaring it high treason to compass 
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or inaagìne any violence to the person or govern- 
ment of the Lord Protector, or to revive the clairas 
and title of Charles Stuart. 

He accepted, on the same occaàìon, the conerà- 
tulations of foreign princes, through the medium of 
their ambassadors ; whora he received at his pakice 
with ali the form and etiquette of the most ancient 
court. He had removed with his family to the 
apartments formerly occupied by the king, which 
were newly furnished in the most costly and mag- 
ni ficent styie ; and in the banqueting room was 
placed a chair of state on a platform raised a few 
steps above the floor. Here the Protector stood to 
reCeive the ambassadors. These functionarìes were 
instructed to make three reverences ; one at the en- 
trance, the second as they advanced up the room, 
and the third at the lower step of the elevation on 
which the protectoral throne was erected, — to each 
of which his lordship answered by a slight inclina- 
tion of the head. When they had delivered their 
speeches and heard the reply of his highness, they 
retired, observing the same ceremonial with which 
they had entered. 

But Cromwell felt that, by ministering to his own 
ambition, he had lost the confi dence of his first and 
most ardent friends. The republican party now be- 
came his bitterest enemies. He haddeceived theni 
in the tende rest point, while he employed them as 
instruménts for accomplishing his personal views, 
at eveiy stage of his advancement. Some of the 
more violent preachers did not hesitate to denonnce 
him from the pulpit as a " dissembling, perjured vil- 
lain, and to threaten him with a worse fate than had 
befallen the last tyrant." To check such freedoms, 
he threw several individuals into prison, and com- 
mitted to the Tower that long -subservient and 
unscrupulous partisan — Major General Harrison^ 
Alarmed with menaces of assa^ination, too, he let 
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loose his fury ai^ainst the royalists, whom he 
charged wìth the intention of putting^ hìm to death. 
He hanged Vowell, a wrongfaeaded schoolmaster, 
and condemned to the punishment of a traitor a 
young man named Gerard, who declared wìth his 
dying breath that he had never given his consent to 
any pian of murder. 

It required no -small management to satìsfy his 
republican friends that his intentions were stili sin- 
cere and honest. The rise which he had abready 
made looked like a step to kingship, which John 
Goodwin had long represented as the ** great Anti- 
christ that hindered Christ from being set on the 
throne/' To these he declared with tears, that he 
would rather bave taken a shepherd's staff than the 

Srotectorship, since nothing was more contrary to 
is genius than a show of gre^tncss ; but he saw it 
was necessary at that time to keep the nation from 
faliing into extreme disorder, and from becoming 
open to the common enemy ; and, thereforé, he only 
stepped in between the living and the dead, till God 
should direct them on what bottom they ought to 
settle: and he assured them, that then he would 
surrender the heavy load lying upon him, wìth a joy 
equal to the sorrow with which he was affected 
while under that show of dignity.* 

Some of the chief officerà on.the Irish establish- 
ment resigned their commissions, and others ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction in the strongest terms 
at the assumption of arbitrary power, and the de- 
struction of their favourite commonwealth. The 
majority, however, of the army stood faithful to his 
interests; amd by mixing favours with moderate 
coercion, he gained many of the less stern republic- 
ans ; who, on reilection, were less offended to see 
on the throne a man of the people, than a member 

« BsnMCk OwnTlmM, voL L p. 10^ 
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of the detestei house of Stuart. Even the zealots 
began to thmk that Cromwell was hot, even as an 
enemy of the saints and of their expected kingdom, 
60 much to be dreaded as a prince who claimed the 
sceptre as his personal right, and who had neyer 
exhibited any signs of grace. 

It belongs to the general historian, rather than to 
the biographer of CrQmwell, to relate the foreign 
wars and treaties which engaged the attention of 
parliament during the existence of the * common- 
wealth. The triumphs of the English ilag at sea 
shed a ^lory on the administration of the republic- 
ans which no subsequent events, brillìant as they 
may bave been, bave altogether eclipsed. The 
Dutch, after'a gallant and protracted stm^gle, were 
compeUed to acknowledge the superìority of their 
ìnsular neighbours, on that element, too, whence 
they had derived at once Iheir wealth and their 
fame; and about the perìod when Oliver assumed 
the protectoral séeptre, the United Provinces were 
disposed to sue for peace on terms very favourable 
to their maritime rivals. It has always been as- 
serted that, instead of securing for his country the 
commercial advantages which he was entitled to 
demand, he sacrificed the victories of Bl^e to an 
impatience for peace, or to the furtherance of his own 
views against the Stuarts and the house of Grange. 

From the conditions of the peace which Crom- 
well signed, and which were universally regarded 
as much inferior to those which the -country had a 
right to ask, it has been inferred by an able histo- 
rian, that the war with the States General must bave 
been originally impolitic* This remark shows, at 
least, that a feeling of disappointment had spread 
over the land, in regard to the inadequate result of 
the splendid triumphs gained by the naval command- 
ers; aod laoreover, that there was some ground 

* HttVB, rol. TlL p. 970. 
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for the snspicion, that, as better terms had been 
offered to theParliamentandrejected, the Protector 
must bave had other objects to promote than the 
commercial interests and reputation of the com- 
monwealth.* 

The termination of war, however, is at ali times 
80 grateful to the domestic and literary faabits of 
every people, that ali inquiries as to the policy of 
the peace were for a while superseded by the rejoi- 
cings to which it gave rise. The muses celebrated 
the wise moderation of the Protector; the univer- 
si ties sent up poems and addresses ; and the city of 
London gave a dinner to the renowned chief who 
had offered and accepted the oUve-branch. The 
fanatica alone were unanim'ous in denouncing the 
peace. They had looked towards Holland as a 
conveuient rendezvous for the faithful in England, 
where Uiey might debark their spiritual hosts on a 
projecteff*iexpedition to pulì the Scarlet Lady of the 
Seven Hills from ber seat, and to erect the standard 
of the saints in the city of Rome. They had in- 
sisted, therefore, upon having certain of the Dutch 
proviuces united to Great Britain, either by treaty 
or by conquest ; and it was upon discovering that 
Cromwell.did not enter into this pious speculation, 
that they laboured to expose bis rcal character as 
the apocalyptic beast and man of sin. 

It was on Ash-Wednesday, the general fast of 
Christendom, that the Lord Protector accepted the 
civic entertainment. Attended by bis council, the 
principal officers of the army, and many persons of 
quality, he paraded in thè midst of bis life-guards 
from Whitehall tp Tempie-bar. Here the lord- 
mayor and aldermen were waiting for him ; when 
the former, advancing to bis coach, presented the 
city sword. This. being returned, the recorder, in 
an infiated speech, pronounced the complimenta 
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whìcfa are nsiially paid to soyereigns. After this 
ceremony, Oliver mounted a charger splendidly 
caparisoned, and rode as if in triumph through the 
principal streets. Several branches of the corpora- 
tion, arrayed in their officiai robes, had taken their 
places on scaifolds erected on each side for the 
purpose ; and the lord-mayor, carrying the sword 
of state before bis guest, led the way to Qrocer's 
Hall, where a iKtagnificent banqoet was provided. 
After dinner, the usurper thought proper to exer- 
cise a part of the royal prerogative ; he knighted 
the lord-mayor, and' made him a present of bis 
sword. 

Ludlow observes, that this exhibitìon was con- 
trìved to let the world see how good an understand- 
ing prevailed between the Protector and the cap- 
ital ; but that among discerning men it had a con- 
trary efTect. They perceived it to be an aet of force 
rather than of choice. This appeared in the great 
silence and little respect that was givenhim in bis 
passage through the streets, although he, to invite 
Sttch respect, rode bareheaded the greatest part of 
the way. Some of bis creatures had placed them- 
selves at the entrance of Cheapside, and began to 
sbout ; yet it took not at ali with the people. 

A parliament, summoned by Crorawell, according 
to the terms of the Institute of Government, met 
on the 3d of September, bis fated day. As, how- 
•ver, in the year 1654 it bappened to fall on a Sun- 
day, he proceeded no further than to invite the mem- 
bers to bear sermon the foUowing morning in the 
aibbey church. After divine service they attended 
him in the Painted Chamber, where he pronounced 
a long harangue, vindicating the measures which he 
had lately pursued, and ascribing bis own elevation, 
Bot to any design or wish ever entertained by him 
m secret, but to the good purpose and overruling 
band of Goà. He expressed mach» indignatioa 
against republìcans of every denomination, whom 

VOL. H;— N 
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he descnbed as enemies of Heaven and ef human 
peace. He entreated the members to assist him in 
settling the civil and ecclesiastical constitution on a 
firm basis ; and concluded his speech with an ex- 
pression of self-denial which could not but be re- 
garded as an insolent affectation of a superiority to 
which they had not yet admitted his daini. '^ I de- 
sire you to believe," said he, " that 1 speak not to 
you as one that would be lord over you, but as one 
that is resolved to be a fellow-servant with you to 
the interest of this great affair."* 

But the character and motives of Cromwell were 
now too well understood to deceive even the most 
simple. No sooner, accordingly, had the House 
met and chosen a Speaker, than they proceeded to 
an examination of the instrument by which the 
Protector held his power; — an inquiry which in- 
volved the important question, whether the repre- 
sentatives of the people should consent to bave the 
government vested in **' a single person and a par- 
liament." In the course of the debate, one member 
said ^* that as God had made him instrumentai in 
cutting down tyranny in one individuai, so could he 
not endure to see the liberties of the nation shackled 
by another, whoserightto the government could not 
be measured otherwise than by the length of his 
sword, which alone had imboldened him to command 
his commanders." Another member applied to Oli- 

* The humility which he aflfbcted in langnage fbrmed a atriking eontrast 
ivith the ostentation ^hich distingolahed hi» actions. In ^ts movement 
flnom WhitehaJl to Westminster, and from tbenee to the Painted Cham- 
ber, he was attenaed as foliows ; 

In the first of the procemion, were some handreda of gentlemen, with 
the lift-guarda; next immediarely alter hia coach, bis pagea andlackeys. 
richly dreased ; on the right of the coach, Morland, one of bis eonncil 
and captain of his gnarda, with the maater of the ceremonies, both on 
Ibot ; on the left, Captain Howard of the lifa^gnarda ; in the ooach with 
him were his son Henry and Lambert, both bareheaded ; after the coach 
rode Olaypole, maater of the borse, with a charger richly decked ; next 
the commiasionaa of the great aeal and of the trcasury, diTeraof the 
cooncil in eoachaa and ib« ordioary goard.— Porf. Biat^ voi. xx. p. SIQ. 
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Ter tlie words of the prophet to Ahab, '* Hast thou 
killed and also taken possessioni" 

Upon the question being put, whether the House 
should resolve itself into a committee, to deteimine 
whether or not the govemment should be in a single 
person and successive parliaments, it was carried in 
the affirmative by a majority of five voices. Alarmed 
at this beginning, and finding the foundation of bis 
power shaking under his feet, Cromwell seized one 
of the leaders, and ordered at the same time three 
regìments to march into the city with directions to 
occupy the principal pbsts. He next commanded 
the attendance or the members in the Painted 
Chamber, where he reasoned and remonstrated with 
them on their bold undertakings. He told them that 
the office which he held was not of his seeking ; that 
imperious circumstances had imposed it upon him ; 
but that, as his calling was from God and his testi- 
mony frora the people — alluding to the addresses and 
entertainments which he had received — so he had 
resolved that none except God and the people should 
ever deprive him of his appointment. He reminded 
them that in the new govemment there were certain 
things fundamental, and not to be questioned or 
disturbed even by the legislature ; and among these 
the principal was, that the supreme power should be 
▼ested in a single person and successive parliaments. 
He told them plainly that he would not permit them 
to sit if they dìd not acknowledge the authority by 
which they had been assembled. For this purpose 
he had prepared a recognition, which he would re- 
quire them to sign. Those who refused should be 
excluded ; the rest would find adihission, and might 
exercise their legislative power without control. 

Upon their return to the House, the members 
found a guard of soldiers at the door, and the Re- 
cognition mentioned by the Protector lying on a 
table in the lobby, for their signature. The speaker, 
Lenthal, set the example of obedience; binding 
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himself neither to propose nor consent to alter the 
government as it was then settled in a single person 
and parliament. In the course of a few days, about 
three hundred added their names; the remainder, 
amounting to a hundred and sixtjr, resolutely refused 
so mean an act of compliance with a tyranny so 
undisgnised. 

A few dava after this victory, Cromwell nearly 
lost hi8 life by an accident. Having got a present 
of six coach horses from the Duke of Oldenburgh, 
he resolved one evening, after dining with Thurlow, 
to try the docility of the animals in a drive through 
the Park. He put the secretary into the vehicle, 
while he himself mounted the box ; but being unac- 
customed to six-in-hand, he allowed the cattle to 
prove his masters, and precipitate him among their 
feet. He hung for a time su^)ended by the pole, 
exposed to the utmost hazard, as the horses had 
increased their speed to a furious gallop. But his 
good fortune did not yet desert him ; he fell to the 
ground between the wheels, and escaped with a 
slight bruise. Thurlow, who leaped from the door 
of the coach, was more injured than his master. A 
pistol which went off in the Protector's pocket during 
his fall, increased his danger-, and betrayed the ap- 
prehensions which he had aiready begun to entertain. 

The parliament, although in some degree puiged 
by the operation to which Cromwell had subjected 
it on the 12th of September, did not yet exhibìt the 
8ubserviency which he had hoped to find in it. His 
friehds in the House endeavoured to carry a vote, 
deciating the Protectorate hereditary in his family ; 
but, far from succeedìng, the^ had the mortification 
to find the motion so ili received, as to be rejected 
b^ a majority of two hundred and eighty. The re- 
mainder of the session was distinguished by a similar 
spirit. The opposition, led by Bradshaw, Hazlerig, 
and Scott, reviewed every article of the instrument 
of gorernment with the most suspicious minuteness, 
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and had evendrawn up some proposed amendments, 
in the form of a bill. But Cromwell, who watcbed 
their motions, had determined that it should not pass. 
On the 22d of January, he summoned the House to • 
meet him in the Painted Chamber, where, with a 
mixture of displeasure and contempt, he upbraided 
them with their inefficiency, and finally dissolved 
them. By their dissensions, he told them, they had 
aided the fanatica to throw the nation into confusion; 
and by the slowness of their proceedings, had com- 
pelled the soldiers to live at free quarters on the 
country. They supposed, he added, that he wished 
to make the office he held hereditary in bis family. 
It was not true; on the contrary, had they in- 
serted such a provision in the instrument, he would 
bave rejected it. He spoke in the fear of the Lord, 
who would not be mocked, and with the satisfaction 
that bis conscience did not belie bis assertion. But 
that he might trouble them no longer, it was bis duty 
to teli them, that their continuance was not for the 
benefit of the nation, and therefore he did then and 
there declare that the parliament was dissolved.* 

This determined stroke of policy took the repub- 
licans by surprise. The instrument provided that 
every parliament should sit five months, a perìod 
which did not elapse until the 3d of February. But 
Cromwell chose not to allow more than twenty 
eight days to the month ; alleging, as an authority 
for such a calculation, the practice of the army and 
navy, whose pay was always rated according to tha 
month which consists of only four weeks. The 
members, although perfectly satisfied that the trick 
would not bear examination, were not ignorant, àt 
the same time, that the city was full of troops ; and 
remembering that Harrison had been sent to the 
Tower for giving countenance to a petition- which 

*\iniitèlock, pp. «10, dia iooniate, Jurany 19i M,tl. Ltofard, 
voi. zi. p. M6. 
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was disagreeable to the Protector, they conceded 
the accuracy of the new calendar, and yacated their 
seats. 

Cromwell had now been long enough at the head 
of affairsto be convinced that he had not consulted 
either for peace or reputation when he resolved to 
aeize the reins of supreme authority. Nor was the 
opposition which he had to encounter in parliament, 
either the most vexatious, or the most formidable 
against which he had to strive. He felt that he was 
everywhere surrounded by secret enemies, whose 
plots it might not be always possible for him to dis- 
cover, and whose strength he might not long be able 
to resist. The republicans on the one band, and the 
royalists, onthe other, were banded against bis life, 
and avowed themselves the irreconcilable enemies 
of bis government. The former, who were the most 
deeply disappointed and enraged, lent an ear to every 
pian of assassination and ret^llion. Even the army 
had become dissatisfied and ready for ìfevolt. Seve- 
ral colonels, including Wildman, Alured, and Over- 
ton, had allowed their fidelity to be corrupted, and 
to take a share in those connsols which were meant 
to restore the commonwealth to its originai vigour. 
But the vigilance of Cromwell, stimulated by bis 
fears, was never at fault. He had spies in every 
regiment, and almost in every house, in the tents of 
his own officers, and in the bed-chamber of Charles 
the Second at Cologne and at Paris ; by such means, 
in the organization of which he appears to bave 
spent bis days and nights, he could suppress mutiny 
when on the ève of breaking out, and remove faith- 
less commanders at the very moment when they 
were about to draw their s words against him . Wild- 
man, fcnr example, was surprised in the very act of 
dÀctatìng to his secretary a most violeat declaration 
of which the ofaject was to seduce the mìnds of the 
«oldiery, and to sap the fouQdatois of tb« {«otect* 
orai government 
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The royalists, whoplaced lesa valile on prad«nce, 
thanon a thoughtless and desperate valour, constantly 
exposed themselves to the emissaries of OromwelL 
Manning, one of their o wn number, who had attached 
himself to the family of the exiled king^, made 
known ali the {uroposals whieh were addresaed to 
the royal ear by adventurers of eyery descrìption ; 
and, as always happens in ench cases, to increase 
the importance of his services, he magnified tt^e 
namber of piota whioh were said to bave been con- 
eeived for overtuming the new monarchy of England. 

There is no doubt, however, that about the period 
in question, a reaolution was formed to take advan* 
tage of the dislike into which the Protector had 
fallen, with the view of giving to the friends of 
Charles an opportunity of appearing in the fìeld in 
his behalf. A day about the middle of Aprii, 1655, 
was fixed for a general rising in several coonties 
in the north and west. The £arl of Rochester and 
Sir Joseph Wagstaff carne over from the Continent 
to head the insurgents ; and the king is said to bave 
removed to a neighbouring seaport on the Dutch 
coast, that he might be in readiness to pass into 
England, should the course of events encourage him 
to try once more the fortune of war. 

But the activity of Cromwell, and the t>nmipres* 
enee of his agents, defeated this premature step to 
restore the Stuarts. About two hundred and fifty 
horsemen under Penraddock, Groves, and Jones, 
attended by a few gentlemen of the west, entered 
Salisbury while the judges were holding the aseizes. 
To impress the people with a notion of their vigonr, 
an order was given to hang these peaoeful civilians, 
together with the sheriff, who had joined them m 
his professional capacity. This disgraceful resoltt-« 
tion was abandoned at tke kistance of certakieava^ 
liers who resided in the neighbourhood, and who 
iwsted that the cause oX the king should oat be 
dishonoured by an action at once aa cnicl aad «Qéwrt 
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But the insurrection proyed fniitless as to the main 
object, and fatai to the iDdividuals who were engaged 
in it. Fatigued with Constant marchine, and dìsap- 
pointed everywhere of the promised aid whichhad 
induced them to take up arms^they atlength yielded 
to a single troop of cavalry, on the sole condition 
that their lives should he preserved. 

Determined to set an example of seyerity, Crom- 
well gave orders that the prisoners should be brought 
to trial. Penraddock and Groves were beheaded at 
Exeter, several others were hanged, and the re- 
mainder were sent to Barbadoes to be sold for 
slaves.* Not satisfied with the punishment of the 
individuala taken in arms, the Protector issued a 
declaration, prohibitins' ali sequestered clergymen 
of the Church of England from acting as school- 
masters or tutors. and from preaching or using the 
liturgy as ministers eìther in public or in private ; com- 
manding ali Roman Catholic priests to quit the king- 
dom under pain of death; banishing ali cavahers 
and Catholic laymen twenty miles from the capital ; 
and forbidding the publication in print of any news 
or intelligence whatever, without permission from 
the secretary of state. 

To secure himself stili farther from any attempt 
similar to that which he had just suppressed, he 
placed under restraint most of the nobility and prin- 
cipal gentry of £ngland, till they could produce ball 
for their good behaviour, and future appearance 
whenever he might be pleased to cali them. For 
the same purpose, he resolved to diminish their re- 
sources, by extorting a portion of their yearly in* 
come. In defiance of the Act of Oblìvion, for which 
he declaimed with so much vehemence in the last 
days of the Long Parliament, he published an ordi- 
nance, statmg that ali who had ever home arms for 

«stata Trialfl, to1.t. ii. 787; DintOB>» IMar]r,yoL tr. |>. IN. 8m 
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the king, or decUured themselTes to be of the i03ral 
party, should be dectmated ; that ìs, pay a tenth part 
of ali the estate they had left, to suppórt the charge 
to which the commonwealth was pirt by the unquiet- 
ness of their temper, and the cause of jealouey which 
they had ministered. 

The next step was to divide the whole kingdom 
into a certain nural)er of military governments, 
placed under the command of a corresponding num- 
ber of officerà with the rank of major-general ; whose 
duty it should be to raiae a militia force within their 
respective juhsdictiona, to be ready whenaoever the 
exigenoes of state should require their services; to 
levy the public taxes, including the decimation in*- 
flicted on the royalists ; to suppress ail tumults and 
insurrections, to disarm ali Catholics and cavaliere; 
to inquire into the conduci of ministers and school- 
masters ; and to arrest, iniprison, and bìnd over ali 
dangerous and suspect'ed persona, without the power 
of appealing to any but the Protector himself and 
his council. 

Beyond this il was hardly poseible to go, in imi*- 
tating the practice of the most despotic governa 
ments. Not only was the supreme authority usurped 
and held by illegal force, but the people were now 
parceUed out into so many subdivisions of slavery, 
over whom he had delegated to his inferior ministers 
the same unlimited power which he himself thought 
fit to exercise. The sangiiinary struggle of the civil 
war, in which so many lìves were lost, and so much 
suifering endui'ed ; and which, during ten years, had 
burst the bonds of domestic concord in half the fami- 
lies of England, ended, as we bave seen, in a miti* 
tary despotism; where laws were dictated at the 
point of the sword ; bills interrupted in their prò- 
gress throngh parliament b^ companies of armed 
soldiers ; property confiscated by an order of the 
general; taxes imposed, and coUected by officerà at 
Uie head of their troops; and ministers, schooU 
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masters, and tutore expelled from their employment, 
at the instance of commissioners surrounded by 
fized bayonets. Even Cromwell had ceased to cant 
about liberty ; he compared himself to a constable 
in a mob, who was bound at ali hazards to suppress 
riots, and to keep the peace. 

The success of the republican govemment at sea, 
favoured by other circumstances, had thrown into 
the hands of England the balance of power ; and 
hence, France and Spain, exhausted by long wars 
and intestine commotions, vied with each other in 
their attentions to the Protector, and in their endeav- 
ours to secure his favour. The Spanish ambassa- 
dor even proceeded so far as to promise the counte- 
nance of his master, should Oliver think it expe- 
dient to place himself on the throne ; and held out 
other inaucements of a more substantial nature, in 
order to gain the friendship of the fortunate soldier 
who had ileets and armìes at his command. Crom- 
well, who knew the yalue of his alliance, negotiated 
with both parties, without committing himself to 
either. He fitted out in his ports a powerful arma- 
ment, consisting of a hondred ships of varìous sizes, 
and calculated to take on board a large body of 
troops ; and when he was asked by the envoys of 
foreign states what migh the the object of such ex- 
tensive preparations, he satisfied himself with giving 
an evasive answer, or by observing an obstinate 
Bilence. 

It appeared, in the end, that his real intentions 
were to attack the Spanish settlements in America; 
and with this view he sent out a large force under 
Penn and Venables, to reduce certain islands in the 
West Indies, and afterward to make a descent on the 
adjoining continent. The expedition failed in its 
main objects. Before St. Domingo, the English 
soldiers and sailors were destroyed by the climate, 
or by the fury of the natives, who concealed them« 
selves in woods, where they could not he pursued 
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by Eftropean troops. Foiled in their attempt on His- 
paniola, the commanders directed their course to 
Jamaica, which was surrendered to them without a 
blow, or, more properly, was taken by surprìse : but 
so little was the importance of that island at this 
time understood, that, so far from being esteemed a 
compensation for the losses sustained in other 
quarters, the general and admiral, on their return 
home, were, by the command of the Protector, 
thrown into the Tower. 

Oromwell was more successful in an enterprise, 
conducted by Blake, against the treasure-ships of the 
Spaniards on their passage to Europe. A quantity 
of Silver, ostentatiously displaved, proved, in the 
eyes of the unreflecting multitude, a sufficient indem* 
nification for the sacrifices which were made on the 
shores of America ; and the people at large were 
willing to forget, amid the triumphs of their favourite 
admiral in the Mediterranean and Atlantic, the dis- 
appointments attendingthe more distant expedition» 
under Penn and Venables. 

The Spanish govemment, who, with much reason, 
complainedof the infraction of a positive treaty, de- 
clared war against England, and seized ali the ships 
and goods belonging to the subjects of that country 
wherever they were to be found. A valuable com- 
merce was thereby destroyed to the merchants of 
both nations, and the capture of fifteen hundred ves- 
sels employed by the English in carrying it on, made 
the impolicy of the Protector^s measures severely 
felt in ali the trading townè along the coast.* 

It is not a Uttle remarkable, that when he deter- 
mined to go to war with bis Catholic Majesty, 
Oromwell did not at once conclude the treaty with 
France. But, on the contrary, as if he had cov- 

* CromweU» It is «aid, in goiDC to war witb Spaln wittaoot any frroTo- 
cation, avaiied himselfof the oniiaaion.or the word America, in tbe treaty 
Bttbeistinf between that natioa and England ; aa if be eeuld bATa gona 
to war wttb- the ootooiea aeparately fkom ti» motbar eQUOtry. 
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eted hostilities with both comitries at the same tinie^ 
he contiiiued to throw obstacles in the way of a 
final adjustment with Louis ; attacked bis ships in 
the M editenranean ; and inflicted insolts on his rep- 
resentaliTe. The negotiation, however, was on the 
point of being completed, when intelligence arrired 
of disturbanees in Piedroont; which, as they af- 
fected the Protestant interest, were thonght worthy 
of the interposition of £ngland and of her zealoua 
govemor. 

The origin of the misunderstanding between the 
Yandots and the Duke of Savoy their sovereign, is 
involved in some (M)scnTÌty, from the mixture, as is 
Heual in such cases, of politicai and religious motives. 
Arms were assumed on both sides, and several cruel- 
ties were attrìbuted to the troops employed by the 
prince to subdne these Protestant insurgents. The 
national feeling in England being at that epoch 
strongly exeited against popery, the news had no 
sooner reached our shores that an interesting race 
of men, who professed the same faith, were syobjected 
to a bloody persecntion, than ali classes, military and 
civìl, importuned the Protector to intercede in their 
behalf, and, if necessary, to hazard a general war. 
CrcHtìwelI, in the first instance, appìied to the French 
king to jotn with bim in soliciting from the duke a 
reasonable degree of toleration for the inhabitants 
of the Talleys. Louis accepted the invitation, and 
employed his good ofilces at Turin ; where the envoy 
of England soon afterward arrived to urge the suit 
of his master, on the broaìler grounds of justice and 
of Christian forbearance. AAier some explanation, 
the duke lìstened to the remonstrances and entrea« 
ties of the two great powers ; granted a pardon to 
the rebels, as he was pleased to consider them : and 
confìrmed the privileges which they had formerly 
el^oyed within the limits of their narrow bat romaii- 
tie tenitory. 

The tfeaty with Fraiiee, which C^Onmeli obvi- 
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onsly took more pleasure in dìscnssing than in brìng* 
ing to a conclusion, was at length, in October, 1656, 
signed by the ministers of the respective gOTera* 
ments. At the commencement of the correspond- 
enee between Paris and London, some difficuity 
arotie as to the forni of address to be used in thoee offi*, 
cial Communications, into which the names of the 
two nilers were introduced. Louis acknowledged 
Crom well as bis coitsin ; but the latter, satisfied with 
nothing less than regal honours, insisted upon the 
style formerly used in ali similar documents trans- 
mitted from the one court to the other. The pride 
of the Bourbon could not submit to receive the up- 
start general on the footing of an equal. A com« 
promise was effected, which allowed each to retain 
bis own position; but it has been remarked that, in 
the body of the treaty, neither the king nor the 
Protector is once named. The articles are de* 
scribed as stipulations between the commonwealth 
of England and the kingdom of France. In the pre*» 
amble, indeed, the French monarch is mentioned 
as having sent bis ambassador to London ; and it is 
merely added, that the most serene lord, the Pro- 
tector, appointed commissionerà to meet him ; but 
BOjprecedency is either clairaed or insinuat^d on 
either side. Previouely to the signature, however, 
the French plenìpotentiary discorered that the usuai 
title of bis master was altered into a form which 
seemed to imply a diminution of authority, and oa 
that account refused to proceed. After some ex- 
planation, which may be supposed to bave had a 
reference to the dignity of the English crown in 
right of Henry the Fifth, the objection was removed, 
ani the deed regularly signed.* 
It was proTìded by the contract now mentioned» 

*<*llex Gidlonmi^wM MiMiltiitad fer*'R«x Gtf liwilm f* a elmif» 
ubidì wmUI Boi haw^aen iiiiB4ed,lia4U notbeon intd« bjr • (^rtin 
tad TiTai power. The former ia the titie whleb the National Jumimtf 
«fterwardadopied.— Tbvlew^Tol. tv. lift} Uiifar4,il. M». 
VOL. 1I---0 
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that Charles Stuart, bis brother the Duke of York, 
the Earl of Ormond, Lord'-chancellor Hyde« and 
fifteen other attendants of the exìied prince, should 
be excluded from the kingdom of France ; and that 
a similar banishment should be exercised in Eneland 
against certain individuals, who had rendered them* 
selves obnoxious to the French roinistry. 

The retura of September involved the country 
once more in the ferment of a parliamentary elec- 
tion; Every measure which prudence could sug- 
gest or jealousy devise, was adopted by the Pia- 
tector to prevent the choice of republicans and soy- 
alists. Vane, Ludlow, and Rich, were put under re- 
straint; other friends of the commonwealth were 
di8(}ualified by haTÌng criminal prosecutions raised 
agamst them ; ali Catholics and caTaliers were ex- 
cluded from voting by one of the proTisions of the 
instrument of government; a large roilitary force 
was collected to overawe the motions of the Pres- 
byterians in the city, and the whole influence of the 
administration, whether in the army or in the cìtìI 
department, was exerted to procure a representation 
favcrurable to the views of CromwelL 

But notwithstandingallthese means,the spirit of 
the country was so completely alienated from the 
usurper, that he could not secure a majority of 
members fitted for his purpose. Profiting by bis 
knowledge of the past, he immedìately resolred to 
bave recourse to an expedient for purging the House 
before it should be aUowed to meet. He desired 
the returns from the several counties and boroughs 
to be laid before a council of military officerà, whom 
he empowefed to examine into the religious sikà. 
politica character of the gentlemen therein named : 
and havìng inspected the report of this commission, 
he sanctioned their list of proscription, containing 
nearly one hundred memben, who were not to be 
admitted, on account of their suspicious principio». 
A certificate wasgranted to Uiose who were thought 
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wòrtby to pass, expressed in the terms which are 
givenoelow.* 

On the 17th of September, he met his select par- 
iiament in the Painted Chamber, where he prò- 
nounced to them a speech which must have oc- 
cupied a long time in the delivery, and snfficiently 
tried the patience of the moqt complaisant hearer. 
Let the reader peruse the follo wing -specimen, and 
Jadge what must hare been the extent of penance 
inflicted upon those who were condemned to listen 
to such stuff for two hours. " When I carne hither, 
I did think that a duty was incumbent upon me a little 
to pity rayself, bécause (this being a rery extraor- 
dinary occasion) I thought I had Tery many things 
to say to you : but truely now, seeingyou in such a 
conditìon as you are, I think I must tum off in this, 
as I hope I shall in eyery thing else, and reflect 
upon as certainly not being Me long to bear 
that condition and beat that you are in. Rheto- 
ricians, to whom I do not pretend ; neither to them, 
nor to the things they use to speak, words ; truly 
our business is to speak things. The dispensatìons 
of 6od that are upon us do require It, and that sub- 
ject upon which we shall make our discourse, is 
some what of very great interest and concernment, 
both to the glory of God, and with reference to his 
interest in the world. I mean bis peculiar, his 
most peculiar interest, and that will not leave any 
' of US to exclude his general interest, which is the 
concernment of the living people within these three 
nations with ali the dependencies thereupon. I toM 
you I should speak to things, things that concem 
these interests, the glory of God and his peculiar in- 
terest in the world, wiuch is more estensive, I say 

I *" September 17, 1«M. Coantyof 

TMee are l« oertify, tbat A. B. to retarned by indentare one of the 

knlffhtt tn serre lo this parliament for the said connty, and ia approred 

by bis hifhneas's coancil — 
Nath. IViylor, elerkoTUis conuimiwcaltb in Chaaeery.'* 
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more ext>BnftiFe, than the people of ali these three 
nations, wìth the appurtenances, or the countries 
and placca belonging unto them." 

He concludes amost absufd and very unintelligibie 
address, by giving an exposition of the eighty-fifth 
psalm. '* I have hut this one thing to S2^ more. I 
know it i« trottbleeome ; but I did read a psalm yes- 
terday, which, truly, may not unbecome me, both to 
teli you of, and you to observe. It is the eighty- 
fifth psalm, that is yeiy instructive and significant : 
and though I do but a little touch upon it, I de sire 
yonr perusal at pleasure. Truly I wish that this 
psalm, as it is written in the hook, might he better 
written in onr hearts, that we may say as David» 
*Thou hast done this, and thou hast done that.* 
Therefore I beseech you, in the name of God, set 
your hearts to this, and if you give your hearts to 
it, then you will sin^ Luther's psalm. This is a 
rare psalm or a Christian, and it he set bis heart 
open and can approve it to God, we shall bear him 
say, God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. If pope, and Spaniard, and devil and 
ali set themselevs against us, though thev shoiild 
corapass us about like bees, as it is in the 118th 
psalm, yet in the name of the Lord we would destroy 
them." Then he repeats two or three times, " The 
Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our 
refuge."* 

It was not to he expected that the secluded mem- 
bers should quietly submit to the injustice inflicted 
upon them, and thereby sanction one of the most 
furious violations that ever was made on the law 
and constitution of the country. They were insult- 
ingly remìnded by the Protector^s council, that a 
ci ause in the instrument of government provided 
that the persons elected to serve in parliament 
should he of known ihtegrity, fearing God, and of 

.«Bortone IMaiy, voL i. p. 148^178. 
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ffood conversaiion ; and were, at the sanie time in- 
formed, that the officera appointed to examine the 
retanis had, in pursuance of their dqty and accord- 
ing to the trust reposed in them, refused to approvo 
ali who did not appear possessed <^ the requisite 
qualifications. It was added, too, that in reg9xd to 
those who were not approved, his-highness had 
giyen orders to some persona to take care that they 
should not enter into the House. 

As this explanation only conveyed an additiona 
insult, the excluded representatives published a re- 
monstrance and protest ; setting forth, that Crom- 
well had forcibly shut out of -doors such members 
of the intended parliament as he and his couneil 
supposed would not be frightened or flatt^ed to 
betray their country, and give up their religion, lires, 
and estates to be at his will, and to serve his law- 
less ambition. They remarked, that they doubted 
not, ," as the common practice of the man had 
been, that the name of God and religion, and formai 
fasts and prayers, would be made use of to colour 
over the blackness of the fact." They farther ob- 
served, that by force of arms he had invaded the 
fundamental laws and liberties of England, and that 
he had taken upon himself to be above the whole 
body of the people, as if he were their absolute lord, 
and had bought them for slaves. 

The nation was not a little agitatcd by this violent 
infrìnj^ement of their rights ; but beins divided into 
a variety of parties, no pian proposed ror the redress 
of grievances could obtain unìversal consent. The 
parUament, meanwhile, consisting entirely of mem- 
bers approved hy the couneil, exhibited a greater de- 
gree of complaisance to their master than his ex- 
perience of that assembly could bave aiforded any 
reason to anticipate. Besides renewing the act 
which made it high treason to imaffme the death of 
the Lord Protector; or to prockim, publish, or 
promote Charles Stuart,** they enacted that ali 

oa 
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persons accused of such practices should be tried 
before high courts of justice, consisting of special 
comniissioners ; who, or any seventeen of them^ 
were empowered to hear, and determine by exami* 
nation of witnesses upoa oath, and to proceed to 
conyiction and final sentence, according to justice 
and the merits of the case. By this statute» the life 
of every suspected royalist was [daced in the handa 
of the Protector ; for as the judges appointed by him 
were likewise the jury, and placed above the reach 
of challenge, the accused party had a rery small 
chance of escape. Whitelock, who was nominated 
one of the commissìoners, showed his opinion of 
this unconstitutional tribunal by refusing on eyery 
occasion to take his seat. 

No better opportunity could ever present itself for 
accomplishinff his favourite object of obtaining the 
crown, than during the session of a legislative body 
who seemed willing to sacrifice every privilefl^e, in 
order to gratify his ambition and sooth his fears. 
The first motion to that effect was made by Colonel 
Jephson, who frankly proposed to the tiouse the ex- 
pediency of raising Cromwell to the throne. Others 
say that the merit of this suggestion was due to Mr. 
Ashe, who, in a conversation about the safety of 
Oliver's person, remarked, *'I would have some- 
thing else added, which, in my Opinion would tend 
very much to the preservation of himself and us, 
and to the quieting of ali the designs of our ene* 
mies ; that his highness would be pleased to take 
upon him the government according to the ancien! 
eonstitution, so that the hopes of our enemies and 
their plots would be at an end."* 

This suggestion was made ontfae 19th January, 
1067, taad seemsto hatvbeeavery well received by 
•ereral of the members. One of them, indeed, re- 
marked, that he did not know what was meant trv 

^W&rttt^mìMffi ivi* L Mlk 
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the '' ancient constitution," if it were noi the interest 
of Charles Stuart, whom he hoped they. did not in- 
tend to cali back ag^n. He had no wish that Crom« 
well shoald be appointed the viceroy of the exiled 
king, or any such thing. But another, Mr. Robinsont 
replied that it was not a matter of merriment : on 
the contrarr, it was ene which ought serìoasly to 
be weighed. " When," said he, " men pulì down 
houses that are ruinous, they try awhile by settinjg 
up shrouds, but finding them drop in, they Imild their 
houses again. I cannot propound a better expedient 
for the preserratton both of bis highness and the 
people, than by establishing the government upon 
the old and tried foundation, as was moved to yon 
foy a grave and well-ezperlenced person."* 

It is evident, however, from the spirit ofthe debate 
which ensued, that matters had not been fully con- 
certed. One of the oratore exclaimed " will you 
make the Protector the greatest hypocrite in the 
world 1" But the conversation answered one pnr- 
pose favonrable to the designa of Cromwell; bis 
iriends were thereby enabled to find out where their 
strength lay , and where they had opposition to dread. 
On the 23d of February, accordingiy , Sir Christopher 
Pack, one of the roembers of the city, presented a 
paper to the House dedaring it was '' somewhat 
come to bis hands, tendina to the settlement of jthe 
nation, of liberty, and of property, and prayed it 
might be received and read." Considerable dis- 
eussion took place as to the point, whether it should 
be read before the subject of it were farther opened 
up ; but, upon a division, the party of the Protector 
gained a trinmph, carrying with them a majority of 
144 to 64. The paper was entitled, '' The humble 
address and remonstrance of the knights, citizeas, 
and burgesses, now aasembled in the paiiiamént of 
the commonwealth." It was, in short, the first 
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edition of the celebrateci Petition and Adyice : a do- 
cument which Ludlow descrìbed as being a shoe 
fitted to the foot of a monarch, as it invested him 
and the two honses with the supreme legislative au- 
thorìty. At the present step, it is trae, the tìtle of 
the " single person'' was not specified ; a blank 
bein^ left which was' afterward to be filled up ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Commons. 

The import of Pack's paper being now fully re- 
yealed, the consìderation of it was vehemently op- 
posed by the republicans, and chiefly by some of the 
military officers whom Cromwell had not ventured 
to exciude. Ludlow tells us that they fell so furi- 
ousl)r on Sir Christopher for bis great presumption 
in bringing a business of that .nature into the House 
in such an unparliamentaiy way, that they bore him 
down from the speaker*s chair to the bar. Notwith- 
standing ihìa opposition, the measure was ilnally 
carried, and the blank filled up with the word Kuro. 
On the 31st of March, the House, with the speaker 
at their head, presented to bis highness the humble 
Petition and Advice of the Parliament of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. A long speech was pro- 
nounced, sètting forth the advantages of regal gov- 
emment, and the confidence of the nation in a new 
sovereign. His reply was less prolix than usuai, 
havìng, it is probable, resolved to imitate the kingly 
brevity. He acknowledges that he had lived the 
better part of his age in the fire, in the midst of 
troubles ; that he was very unworthy of the honour 
now about to be conferreduponhim,but his comfort 
was, that ali the burdens which had lain heavy upon 
him were imposed by the band of God. " A nd I bave 
not known," he adda, '* and been many times at a 
loss, which way to stand under the weight of what 
hath lain upon me, but by looking at the conduct 
and pleasure of God in it, which hitherto I bave 
fbund to be a good pleasure towards me ; and should 
I gire any resolution in this Boddenly, wiihout seek- 
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mg to bave an answer pnt into niy heart, and so into 
mj mouth, by Him who hath been my God and iny 
guide hitherto, it would givo you very little cause 
of comfort, in Buch a choice as you bave made in 
auch a business as tbis is, because it would savour 
more to be of tbe flesh, to proceed from lust, to arise 
from ignorance of self.** 

The lawyers and civilians at larga who favoured 
ibis project were probably in earnest, and really 
wished to see the govemment settled on its old 
foundation. Bttt the mihtary officerà were hostile 
to it in a high degree. Fleetwood, Desborough, and 
even Lambert, had resolved to oppose bis elevation 
to the tbrone ; and no flatterìn^ or argunient on bis 
part could shake their determmation. One day he 
myited bimself to dine with Desborough, who, the 
reader will rccoUect, was bis brother-in-law, and 
took Fleetwood, bis son-in-law with him ; and avail- 
ing bimself of the opportunity, he began ** to droU 
with them about monarchy, and said it was but a 
feather in a man^s cap ; and therefore wondered that 
men would not please children, and permit them to 
enjoy their rattle." But in reply they verygravely 
assured him that there was more in the matter than 
he perceived ; that thosc who put him upon it were 
no enemies to Charles Stuart ; and that, if he ac- 
cepted of it, he would infalUbly draw ruin both on 
himself and friends. Cromwell called them a couple 
of precise scrupulous fello ws, and departed. 

On tbis occasion, as on ali others where bis feel- 
ing were deeply engaged, the Protector had recourse 
to jocularity and merriment. Whitelock relates, that 
while tbe acceptance of the crown waa in suspense, 
he frequently consulted him, Lord Brognil, Thurlow, 
Pierrepont, and Sir Charles Wolseley, as to the mea- 
sures which he ought to pursue. " He would some- 
times be very cheerful with us, and laying aside his 
greatness, would be ezceeding familiar with us ; and, 
by way of diversion, would make verses with us ; 
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and every one must try his fancy. He would com- 
monlycsdl for tobacccs pìpes, and a candle,and now 
and then would take tobacco himself. Then he 
would fall agaìn to his serious and great business, 
and advise with us in those affaire ; and this he did 
often with us." 

The counsellors just named weie ali on one side, 
and extremely favourable to his pretensions. Bates, 
the Prolector's physician, who vie wed passing events 
from a near point, confirms this opinion, and says, 
that the commissioners of the great seal, the judgesr 
and even some of the officers of the army, urged, 
entreated, and earnestly importuned him to assume 
the royal title. But he adds, that on Ihe other hand, 
the anabaptists, sectaries, and democrats wearied 
him with lettera, confeironces, and monitory peti- 
tions ; and that he dismissed them ali, alike dubious 
and ignorant of his real in tention . Nowhere, indeed, 
did the proposai to make Cromwell king meet with 
more determined opposition than in the conventicles 
of the fanatical sects by whìch London was at that 
time distracted. The fiflh monarchy-men, in par- 
ticular, who viewed even the protectorate as an 
impiety, considered kingship as a sacrilegious as- 
sumptton of the authority belonging to the only king, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. They held themselves as 
his witnesses foretold in the hook of Revelation; 
They had now slept their sleep of three years and a 
half ; and they pronounced that the time was come 
when it was their duty to rise and take vengeance. 
The lion of the tribe of Judah was the de vice selected 
for their military ensign ; and though their number 
did not exceed eighty,'they hoped to conquer, under 
the direction of Him who enables the worm to thrash 
the mountains. They fixed a day for their risina in 
the city ; but as their motions were carefuUy watcned 
bv the ffovemment, a few soldiers appeared at their 
place of muster, and took a number of them prison- 
ers. The rest escaped with the loss of their arma 
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and the other manimeiits of war ; thereby affording 
a proof that their commentary on the Apocalypse, 
like most of the more learned labours of coo)er 
heads on the same subject, nrast have proceeded on 
false principles. 

After a varìety of conferences with the committee 
appointed by the House to remove his scruples, 
Cromwell, about the beginning of May, made Imown 
to his friends his resolution to accept the regal tiUe. 
Wellwood asserts that a crown was actually made 
and brought to WhitehalL Desborough, whose vie ws 
of the matter remaittd unaltered, told the Protector, 
that if such a step were taken, he should con^Rler 
the cause for which they had fought, and even their 
own families, as uttedy ruined ; and that, though he 
and his military associates would noi take arma 
against him, tìiey never would exert tbemselves in 
his behalf , or stipport his govem ment . Oliver began 
once more to hesitate, and to examine the ground on 
which he stood. He knew that he was surrounded 
by enemies, some of whom were actuated by the 
most fanatica! antipathy to the office which he meant 
to assume, and were, therefore, capable of the most 
desperate undertakings. Clarendon assures ns, that 
an officer of rank, in a conference on the snbject, 
told him resolutely and vehemently, thàt if he ever 
took upon him the kingly tltle, he would kiU him 
with his own band; and his lordship adds, as an 
unquestionable fact, that Cromwell was informed, 
and believed, that there were a number of men who 
had bbund themselveshy an oath to assassinate him 
within jBO many hours after he should have accepted 
that title. 

At length, on the 7th of May, he sent a message 
to the House, requirìng their attendance next morn- 
ing in the Painted Chamber; whioh being the place 
where he always gave his assent to bills, his accept- 
ance of the title was looked upon as certain. 

But a combination, of which he had received no 
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notice, was sGready formed to defB«t bis design, when 
on the very ève of completion. The House had 
hardly met on the 8th of May, when Colonel M ason 
appeared at the bar with a petition, subscrìbed by 
himself and about thirty other officerà, setting forth, 
that having hàzarded their liyes against monarchy, 
and being stili ready to do so, and having observed 
in some men great eodeavours to bring the natioo 
under its old servitode, by pressing their general to 
take upon him the title and governmept of a king, 
in order to destroy him ; they iherefore httmbly de* 
sired the Hottse to discountenance ali such persona^ 
and endeavours, and continue steadfast to the old 
cause, for the preservation of which they, for their 
own parts, repeated their readiness to lay down their 
fives. 

On hearing' of this cireurnstance, Cromwell sent 
lòr Fleetwood, and told him that he wondered he 
would suffer such a petition to proceed so far, which 
he might bare hindered, since he knew it to be hi» 
resolution not to accept the crown without the con- 
sent of the army ; and therefore desired him to hasten 
to the House, and to put them off from doing any 
thing further therem. The lieutenant-general im- 
mediately went thither, and desired that the debate 
on the petition inìght be put off tiH they had received 
the Protector's answer to what had been formerly 
offered to him. To this reasonable request, the 
House immediately assented. Soon afterward, in 
the course of the same morning, a message arrived 
from Cromwell, desiring the members to meet hìm^ 
not in the Painted Charober as mginally appointed, 
but in the Ban({ueting House ; where, with much 
affected self-denial, and a great air of conscientloos 
feeling, he refused the golden bauble on which he 
had so long set bis heart. " I shonld not be an 
honest man,'* says he, with bis wonted perspicuity^ 
** if I did not teli yoQ that I cannot accept of tiie 
govemment, nor undertake the trouble and charge 
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of it, which I have ar little more experimented than 
everybody, what trouble and difficulties do befaU 
men under Buch tnists, and in soch undertakings — ^1 
say I am persoaded to return this answer to yoa, 
that I cannot undertake the govemment with the 
title of king ; and this is my answer to this great 
and weighty business." 

There cannot be the slightest donbt, however, 
that CromweH meant to accept both the regal title, 
and aH thedignity annexed to ìt. Whìtelodc states 
explicitly, that the Protector was satisfied in bis 
private judgment that it was expedient for him to 
assume the name and authority of king ; but, he adds, 
•♦by solicitation of the commonweallh^s men, and 
fearing a mutiay and defection of a great body of the 
army in case he shouM take that title and office, bis 
mind changed ; and many of the officers of the army 
gave out high threatenings against him if he should 
do it." The same view of the case is further con- 
iirmed by a letter, dated at Whitehall, on the d7th 
of Aprii, and addressed by Sir Francis Russell to his 
son-in-law, the Lord Henry Cromwell. **I do in 
this (letter) desire to take leave of your lordship^ for 
my next is likely to be to the Duke of York. Your 
father begins to come out of the clouds, and it ap- 
pears to us that he will take the kìngly power upon 
iiim. That great noise which was made about this 
business not long since, is almost over, and I cannot 
think there will be the least combustion about it. 
This day I bave had some discourse with your father 
about tbis great business. He is very cheerful, and 
his troubled thoughts seem to be over. I was told 
the other day by Colonel Pride, that I was for a 
king, because I hoped that the next would be Henry'» 
turn."» 

The Petition and Advice, which gave m some de- 
gree a new form to the govemment, was finally con- 

* Laoadowoe M SS. 8BS. Noi 418, «Mted in BnitHi^ Usnr bT Mn 
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ducted through the forms of the Houfte, add in dde 
time received the assent of the Protector. By this 
instniment the power of nominating his successor 
wa» vested in the chief magistrate ; an arrangement 
whìch) in ordinary cases, might he coneidered as 
tantamount to a declaration that the office of the 
Protector was hereditary. He was by the same 
deed authorized to name a second or Upper House 
of Parliament, the members of which should enjoy 
their seats durìng life, and he entitled to exercise 
some of the functions of the former House of Peers. 
But, in return, he was deprived of the unconstitu^^ 
tional power of framing laws with the consent of his 
council, during the intervals of parliament; and he 
was made to relinquish the stili more objectionable 
prìvilege of excluding members from the Lower 
House, who had been regularly elected and returned. 
To conclude this transaction, which had occupied 
the attention of the public during three months, it 
was resolved that Cromwell, who had now received 
his power and office from the representatives of the 
people, should he installed anew into the Protector^ 
ate, and recommended to the homage of the nation^ 
This ceremony took place on the 30th of Jnne, ia 
Westminster Hall, with every circumstance of mag« 
nificence and parade ; but as it was a poor substitute 
for the pageantry which the chiéf aetor in it had 
expectea, there was evidently more show than joy 
in the noisy display with which it was aecompanied.* 

* After describinff the titles and dresses of the officiai persona who afc- 
tended, Heath, Itf h» (tief Chrottide; proeeeda as Ibllowa :—** Then thè 
Speaker, in the name af the parllaneniy preaented to biro a robeof porpie 
yebnUf a aword, and a aeeptra ; at the delivery of wMch the Speaker 
made a short comment upon tbem to the Protector, vvhich he divided into 
fbnr pana. 

** 1. The robe.or parple— this is an emblem ofmaglstraey ; wbeo yot 
bave put on this Testment I niay say you are a gown-man. Thia roba i» 
of a mixed eolonr, to show the mixtore ofjaatiee and merey. 

*' S. The Bible ia tbe hook that containa the Holy Scriptarw, lii whtek 
yoa bave the happineas to he well versod. This Book of Life consiats of 
twro Testamenta, ttie Old and tha New ; the fliat ahows Ckristìon vda- 
tìim; tha atoond, CknUum fttfOatum, Ctaì&t vtlM and ra?ailed; It !■ 
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Among the first steps taken by Cromwell, after 
ali hopes of royalty in liis own persoti were dissi- 
pateci, was the dismissal of several officers of rank 
from their places in the army. He deprived Lam- 
bert of ali hìs commissions, but recommended an 
annui ty as a reward for his past services. He en- 
deavoured, at the same time, to strengthen his inter- 
ests by fìllin^ ali confidenti al posts with trusty frìends, 
who were disposed to stand or to fall with his gov- 
emment and family. But no precaution could any 
longer secure peace of mind, or even an exemption 
from the dread of personal violence and of an un- 
timely death. The most powerful of his ancient 
frìends, the brave men by wnose sides he had fought 
at Naseby, Dunbar, and Worcester, were now alien- 
ated from him, or known only as his most deter- 
mined enemies. Spies and prisons could afford him 

ft book of books, and doth eontain both precepCs and examplea Ibr food 
government. 

«3. Here io a soepCre, not vMìke a stalT; fbr yen are to be a otafftotho 
weak and poor; it is of anoient use in this kind. It is aaid in ScrlptoM 
that tbe acepire ahall noi depart IVom Judah. It waa of the like uae in 
otber kingdoms ; Homer the Greek poet calla kinga and princea aceptre- 
bearera, 

*' 4. Tbe last thing is a aword, not a milirary, but a civil aword ; it is 
rather a sword of defence tban of offence ; not to deftnd youraelf onlr, 
but yonr people alao. If I migfat presume to ilx a motto upon this aword, 
aa the valiant Lord Talbpt had upon tua, it shouid be tbus, Ego mm 
domini protectoriSf ad trotigeììdum poptdum mmm—l am tbe Frotec- 
tor'a, IO protect my people. 

*< This speech being ended, the Speaker took the Bible and gare the Lord- 
protector bis oath ; ^rward Mr. Manton made a pniyer ; which being 
ended, the heraids by sound of trumpet, proclaimed his highness Frotec- 
tor of Bngiand, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions therennto b»> 
longing, requiring ali persona to yield him dpe obedienee.*' 

Cromwell upon this great occasion sent fbr some of the cbief city 
divlnes, as if he had made it a matter of conscience to be determined by 
their advice. Among theae was the teading Mr. Calamy, who yery boldly 
opposta the project of Cromwell's single government, and offered to prore 
it both unlawfìjl and impracticable. Cromwell anawered readily upon 
tbe first head of nnlawflil, and appealed to the safety of the nation being 
the supreme law. ** llnt," says he, ** pray, Mr. Calamy, how impnui- 
tieable?" Calamy replied, "Oh! Mia agaìnst the voice of the nation; 
there will be nine in ten against you.» ** Very well," aaya Cromwell, 
'«bpt what if I sbonld diaann the nine, and put the aword in the tentli 
pjan'a band, would not that do tbe buaineaa V* 
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no security against the band of an aasassin ; and he 
had reason to suspect that there were hundreds who 
would willingly nave sacrificed their lives, for the 
bare hope of being able to visit with a suitable and 
condign punishment a deceiver, a tyrant, and a 
iisurper. He had indeed fonned a second house of 
parlianient, and induced a few of the ancient nobillty 
to condescend so far as to accept a place among bis 
lorda ; but instead of findin? strength in this expe- 
dient, he encountered ridiciue and contempt. Hia 
new men were ashamed of their titles, and refused 
to degrade themselves by resi^ning the more hon- 
ourab^e seat to which they had been calied in the 
House of Commons by the voice of the people ; and 
bis nobility soon discovered that their order, unsup- 
ported by the power and splendour of a royal court, 
was a mere excresence on a popular constitution ; 
and that, as always happens where it is only toler- 
ated, it would, in the end, be laughed at and despised. 
It was, therefore, a gross mìstake to retain in the 
schedule of the new government a House of Lorda, 
in subordination to a plebeian Protector. 

The fears of Cromweli as to the designs of bis 
enemies against bis life, were not altogether with- 
out foundation. The more violent class of republi- 
cans at home were at ali times ready to co-operate 
with the royalists abroad ; and wbether the latter 
received any direct countenance from Charles, or 
acted sol^y from motives of personal dislike, there 
can be no doubt that plans were encouraged on botb 
aides of the Channel for putting an end to the Com- 
monwealth by the death of the usurper. With the 
view of preventing any sudden attack on thepalace, 
Oliver selected from different regiments of cavalry 
ahundred and sizty brave fello ws, in whom he could 
repose the utmost confìdence, and to whom he gave 
the pay and appointments of officers. He divided 
them into eight troops of twenty men each, and di- 
rected that two of tliese bodies, in rotation, should 
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riways be on daty near hìs persoli. He wore a 
coat-of-maìl, or steel shirt, as it was cajUèd, under 
hi8 usaai clothing; carried loaded pistola in bis 
pockets ; changed his bedroom two or three times 
a-week; and when he rode out, concealed even 
from his servants the places to which he wasgoing, 
and seldom retumed the same road by which he hs^ 
left home. 

One of the most formidable of the piota devised 
against him, was committed to the management of 
Colonel Sexby ; who, in his tum, employed an ac- 
complice, whose name was Syndercombe, a man of 
a restless temper and violent principles. Tina last, 
by means of a life-guardsman, who pretended to ac- 
eept a bribe, procared admittance to the chapel at 
Whitehall. There he deposited combustibles, and 
placed a match, so as to secure the conflagration of 
the palace before midnight, when certain persona 
inside were ready to destroy the Protector, either 
by shutting him np amid the flames» or by piercing 
him with a weapon. But the soldier revealed the 
secret to his master, and the assassina were seized. 
Sjmdercombe was condemned to saffer the penal- 
ties of high treason ; but on the momin^ appointed 
for his execution he was found dead m lus bed; 
haying perished either by his own hands, or by an 
order from goyemment» to ayoid the infamy of a 
puUic punishment. 

Abont this time a traci was publiehed in HoUand, 
entitled ^ Killing no Murder," which ereated a great 
sensation in England. The author addresses nim- 
self first to OromweU, and then to the army, after 
which, in a strain of the tntterest irony, he proceeds to 
discuss the foUowing questions, '* Whether the Pro- 
tector be a tyrant ; whether it be lawful to do justice 
on him by killing him ; and whether, if it be lawful, 
it will prove of benefit to the commonwealth V* 
Having determined ali these poinis in the affirma- 
tivoy the writer pronounces an ekiquent eulogÌNiii 
P2 
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OQ alt tyrant'Slayers fremi Brutuflr io Syndercombet 
and oonclijdes with a piece of information which 
was meant at once to terrify Cromwell and to en- 
courage his enemies. He asserts that the Proteo- 
tor's owB master-roll contains the names of those 
who aspire to the hononr of delirerìng their coun- 
try ; that his higfaness is not secure at his taUe, or 
in his bed ; that death is at his heels wherever he 
moves ; and that though his head reaches the cloads, 
he shall perish like dung, and they that have seen 
him shall exclaim *' Where is he !" 

Some thonsand copies of this spirited production 
were sent into England, of which a considerable 
number was thrown into drculation. Sexby was 
soon apprehended by the ofllcors of justice, and 
lodged m the Tower. His conduct while in con- 
finement was so extremely ambigaous, that doubta 
were entertained as to the soundness of bis intellect ; 
which was the reason, perhaps» why he was never 
brought to trial, nor examined in open court. He 
died in prison after an interval of six months ; not 
without suspicion, as in the case of S3mderconibe9 
that secret violenoe had been employéd, to obyiate 
the scandal and hazard of a public execution. Can- 
donr, however, requires that we should exonerate 
the memory of Cromwell from the charge of mur- 
der, as no evidence was ever brought forward to 
establish any connexion between the death of tfaiese 
criminals, and an expltcit order from the Protector. 

The historians of that troubled perìod have been 
unanimous in combining with the attempts of Seiùyy^ 
a projected inrasiou of the royalists in Spanìsh shipa, 
and a rising of Charies's friends and CromweU't 
enemies throughout a considerable part of England. 
The impatience of the conspirators, and the slow- 
BOSS of the ministry of Madrid, defeated the pian, if 
any such were formed, for the renewal of the civjl 
war ; and postponed at least till another year the 
mlemee of an nasuecesaful insnrrectien. 
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The Commons had adjourned seyeral months to 
allow time for the formation of the new House of 
Peers. On the 20th of January, 1668, both cham- 
bers met at Westminster, when the Protector for- 
maUy opened the business of the sessiou. He made 
a speech in the Upper, or, as it was more commonly 
called, the otker House, exhorting the lords and gen- 
tlemen to unity, and expressin^ bis unbounded con- 
fidence in their zeal and patriotism. But it was not 
the fortune of Cromwell to receive any support or 
comfort froni parliaments. By one of the provi- 
sions of the Petition and Advice, which deprived 
him of the power of excluding any member who had 
been regularly returned to the Lower House, the 
cepresentatives formerly shut out by the refusai of 
a certificate, were now permìtted to resumé their 
seats, and to add greatly to the strength of the op- 
position. A sìmilar effect was produced by the ele- 
vation of several of the most active friends of gov- 
emment to the rank of lords ; and hence, no sooner 
did the ministers proceed to unfold their views of 
state affairs, and to demand supplies, than they found 
that the prevailing senti ment among the Com- 
mons was decidedly hostile to the policy of the 
Protector. 

The subjects which chiefly e»grossed the atten- 
tion of the Commons, were the name and powers 
of the other House. They asked who had made its 
members lords, and who had the privilege of restof- 
ing the authority of the ancient peerage. It was in 
vam for Cromwell's friends to reply, that the Pro- 
tector had called them lords, and that it was the ob- 
ject of the Petition and Advice to re-establish the 
second estate. No symptom of harmony appeared 
between the t wo branches of the legislature. When- 
ever the Lords sent a message to the Commons, the 
latter refused to gì ve an answer until they had de- 
termined by what name they were to address the 
others; and to what extent they were to admit 
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their rìgbt io interfere with the deliberations of a 
body to whoiit they, in fact, owed their existtence. 
Cromwell was grieved to the heart by the obstinacy 
of the republicans, and more especially by the con- 
tempt with which they treated bis batch of peers. 
He summoned them both to attend him at the ban- 
queting-house, where he again lectured them on the 
necessity of unanimity, and pointed out the dangers 
with whichthey were threatened from abroad. But 
ali bis pious cares were expended in vain ; and he 
soon fonnd himself compelled to bave recourse 
to an expedient of a more determined character. 
Pressed for want of money to pay bis army, alarmed 
by reports of foreign invasion, and being assured 
that a faction, composed of the high republicans 
in the House and of the fanatical party among the 
officers, was employed in forwarding a petition 
among the citizens of London, with a view of re- 
storing the commonwealth without a Protector or 
House of Peers, he resolved forthwith to dismiss 
the parliament, and to take the reins of government 
exclusively into bis own hands. One niorning ac- 
cordingly, in the beginning of February, when he 
was irritated by continued opposition almost to a 
degree of madness, he leaped into a hackney-coach 
wluch he saw standing near Whitehall, called six 
of bis guards who were at band, and drove instantly 
to the doors of the House. 

He presented himself among the Lords, who were 
not at aU prepared for bis appearance in a manner 
80 sudden and undignified ; and Fleetwood, who had 
now joìned him, endeavoured to dissuade him from 
a step which he would probably repent, especially 
as he must thereby take bis best friends by surprise. 
At these words he laid bis hand upon bis breast, and 
swóre by the living God that he would do it, and that 
tbey should not sit another bour. Sending to the 
House of Commons by the usher of the black rod, 
be required the attendance of the members ; many 
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of whom declined to come. But Ihe others, with the 
speaker at their head, obeyed the requisition ; and 
when they were assembled, he addreesed them at some 
length. Among otber things, he saìd that they had 

ÈLaced him in the high situation in which he stood ; 
6 sought it Qot; there was neither man nor woman 
treading on English ground who could say he did. 
God knew that he would rather have Uvea under a 
woodside and tended a flock of sheep, than have 
undertaken the govemment. But having andertaken 
it at their request, he had a right to look to them for 
aid and support. Yet some acmong them, God was 
his witness, in yiolation of their oaths, were attempi- 
ing to establish a commonwealth-interest in the 
army ; some had receired commissions to enlist men 
for Charles Stuart ; and both had their emissaries at 
that moment seeking to Taise a tumult, or rather a 
rebellion in the city. But he was bound before God 
to prevent such disasters ; '' and therefore,*' said he, 
^ I think it high time that an end be put to your sit- 
ttng ; and I do dissolve this parliament, and let God 
Judge between me and you."* 

The position which Cromwell now occupied was 
indeed far from haing enviable . His enemies beyond 
seas were not less active than his politicai antago- 
nists at home ; and wherever he tumed, he saw him- 
self surrounded with danger and treachery. He fiUed 
London with troops ; but his coniìdence, even in the 
army, began to be shaken. His own regiment was 
comipted by the infusion of violent principles, inso- 
much that he was obliged to cashier some of the 
principal officers. Colonel Hacker, his tried and 
resolute associate, wasone of the number. " I that 
had served him," says that brave soldier, " fourteen 
years, ever since he was captain of a troop of borse» 
till he carne to this power, and had commanded a 

* Journalt of Commoi», Feb. 4, l<97-8. Some of Um wmaben an 
■vered, ** Amen, Amen !*» 
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regìment seven ycars, witliout any trial or appeal^ 
with the breath of hìs nostrils, I was outed, and lost 
not only my place, but a d^ar friend io boot. Five 
captains under my command, ali of integrìty, cour- 
age, and valour, were outed with me, because they 
could not say that that was a House of Lords." 
But stili the flood of opposition rolled on and in- 
creased. Another plot was formed by the royalists 
in the west, who expected King Charles in the spring 
of the year, attended by a powerful fleet and army. 
The Earl of Ormond carne over to direct and animate 
their zeal ; and sanguine hopes were for a moment 
entertatned that the star of the Stuarts was once 
more to attain the ascendant, and to eclipse the 
fading light of the protectoral family. 

The detail of the events now alladed to belongs to 
general history, rather than to the personal naxra* 
tive of Cromwell. Suffice it to say, that the in- 
trigues of the king's friends in Holland led only to 
the discomfiture of bis adherents in Britain, and 
brought several of them to an untimely death. Find-» 
ing some of the objects of bis suspicion and terror in 
bis hands, Oliver assembled a High Court of Justice, 
with instructions to brin^ the lead^rs to an imme- 
diate trial. Sir Henry Slingsby, a Roman Catholic, 
and Dr. Hewet, an Episcopal clergyman, were con-* 
demned by that illegal tribunal to suifer the doom 
awarded against treason, Qreat interest was made, 
byt in vain, for both the criminals; the Protector 
having determined to intimidate, by examples of 
severity, a class of men whom no forbearance could 
gain, and no concessions moUify. His favourite 
daughter, Elizabeth, is said to bave importuned him 
'to grant a pardon to Hewet, whose ministry she 
attended, and who is understood to bave performed 
the ceremony of marriage when she was united to 
Mr. Claypole. But he continued inexorable, and 
i^llowed the sentence of the law to he executed ou 
both the convicted royalists. 
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The distorbed state of things at home did not 
altogether prevent the Protector from attending io 
the fortune of the war which employed the armies 
of Franco and Spain. It had long been an object 
with England to obtatn a seaport on the opposite 
coast, by means of which the goremment might 
maintain an easy commanication with the continent 
in timo of peace, and bave a conrenient point for 
debarkation in the event of hostilities. The same 
Tiews influenced the mind of Cromwell ; who, in bis 
negotiations with Mazarin, the new minister of 
Franco, eoyenanted for Dunkirk as the reward of 
his alliance, and the price at which he consented to 
sell the Service of his yeteran troops. It has been 
asserted that the French were not sincere in their 

Srofessions to Lochhart, who commanded the Eng- 
ah contingent ; and that when Louis and the car- 
dinal entered the town, which had yielded to the 
arms of the confederatesi they congratulated them->> 
selves upon obtaining so raluable a fortress on such 
easy terms. But Cromwell's penetration had sup^ 
plied an antidote for this disgfaceful conduci. He 
had instructed Lockhart^ should any hesitation ap* 
pear in bis allies to fulfil their contract, to draw off 
nis troope and threaten to join the Spaniards ; who 
would, he had no reason to doubt, willtnglr sacrifico 
Dunkirk to obtain eyen the neutrality of England. 
The cenerai literally conwlied with the directions 
which he had receiyed. He pulled out his watch^ 
and told Mazarin, if he did not resign the town in 
^uestion within one hour, he should see the British 
regiments on their march to the camp of the Span- 
ia^s. 

Louis, stili senstble of the importance of keeping 
on good terms with the Protector, and apprehensi^e 
perhaps lest the suspicton of recent insincerity might 
alienate him from the cause of the great nation« 
sent the Duke of Crequi on ainissioii of coogratula- 
tion and coitapliment to the coiìM of "WUtehtU. Th* 
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cardinal who had no less reason than his master to 
dread the indignation of Cromwell, entreated his 
acceptance of' a splendid gift, and the assurance of 
his contÌQued respect for his govemment. But 
Oliver feit passing in his mìnd matterà of deeper 
import than even the policy of France and the hom- 
age of its rulers. His fkiances were exhausted ; his 
army was unpaid ; and the means by which he had 
formerly replenished his treasury were, since the 
meeting of the last parliament, pronounced milawfuL 
He attempted to raise a loan in the city ; but when 
the merchants asked for a more substantial security 
than the credit of his name and govemment» he had 
nothing to oifer. They soggested a mortgage on 
Uie estates of his frìends, or a debenture on the 
landed property of the royalists ; and he hstened to 
their proposals so far as to name a commission to 
naake inquiry as to the extent to which such security 
could be procured. No expedient, however, could 
be discovered by these counsellors for meeting the 
wants of the state. The embarrassment was al- 
lowed to increase ; the treasury continued empty ; 
and those who had hitherto placed the utmost reli- 
ance on the vigour and wisdom of the Protector, 
began to perceive that there was no longer any aid 
in the devices-of man. He had consented to listen 
to the expedìency of summoning another parliament, 
whom he hc^ed to find more obsequious than the 
last, when a great domestic calamity absorbed ali 
his thoughts, and matured in himthe seeds of a fatai 
disease which had already begun to waste his yital 
powers. 

His favourite daughter, who had herself beeo 
louehed by the band of sorrow, was fast approach- 
ing to the grave. She had ever possessed a deep 
hM on the affections of the Proteetor; but now, 
when he saw ber daily sinking under the pressare 
of a mortai ìllness, he became more and more inter- 
ssttd in h«r sufTerings and «nxioas for berrecoYeiy» 
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He spent muchof his tinte at Hampton Court where 
she resided ; endeavourìng to support her mind witii 
the consolations of reiigion, and to reconcile her to 
the politicai necessity of certaio meaaures in his 
administration, which she had never ceased to con- 
demn. She iameoted the death of Dr. Hewet, for 
whom she had interceded with the most passionato 
entreaty ; she exhorted him to rettore the throne to 
its rif^htful owner; aud to withdraw himself front 
the sin and danger of supreme power. It is added, 
that when her miiid was seized with delirium, she 
stunned his ears by uttering criee of '* blood," aìail 
announcing predictions of coming vengeance. 

When the death of Elizabeth was commonicated 
to him, he was already confined to bed under a com- 
plication of gout, fever, and ague. About the mid- 
dle of August, his complaints became so serious at 
to alarm his medicai attendants; and perceiving, 
from their looks and whispers, that they thougnt 
him in danger, he desired to be propped up with 
pillows until he should execute bis private will. But 
whatever were his own fears, he laboured to con- 
ceal thera from others. When his wife came into 
the room, he took her by the band, and said, **Do 
not tfaink that 1 shall die ; I am sure of the contraiy.** 
Observing that this remark excited some surprise, 
he instanily added, ^* Say not that 1 bave lost my 
reason : I teli you the truth. I kiiow it from better 
authority than any which you can bave from Galen 
or Hippocrates. li is the answer of God himself to 
our prayers; not to mine alone, but to those of 
others who bave a more intimate interest in him 
than I bave. Go OQ cbeerfully, banishing ali sorrow 
from your looks, and deal with me as you would 
with a serving-man. Ye may bave skill in the na- 
ture of things, yet nature can do more than ali phy- 
sicians put together; and God is far more above 
nature.*' 

This last observation probably alludes to a circum- 

VoiH IL— Q 
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staiice mentioned by seyeral of CTomwcU's bìogra> 
phers, that when his illness assamed an alarming 
auspect, his chaplaius and the other clergy in attend- 
ancedistributed thojnselves intodifferent apartments, 
and betook themselves to their devotions separately ; 
wishing, it was said, to ascertain, by private appeals 
to the will of Heaven, and by ezamining the iinpres- 
sions made upon their own hearts, as the answer of 

?rayer, whether it was the intentioa of God that the 
^rotector should die, or be restored to health. After 
this most modest and rational address to the secret 
purposes of the Almighty, the fonctionaries met to 
compare their feeiings : and, it is added, that with 
one voice they declared, " he shall recover." This, 
we may presume, ìs the *' more intimate interest," 
to which the dying man alluded, and by which he 
was most grievously misled. 

Fleetwood in the same spirit writes to Henry 
Cromwell, " His highness hath made very great dis- 
coveries of the Lord to him in his sickness, and hath 
had some assurances of his being restored and made 
farther serviceable in this work." Goodwin, too, in 
one of the prayers which he offered up in his behalf, 
is reported to bave said, " Lord, we do not ask thee 
for his life : of that we are assured ; thou hast too 
many great things for this man to do for it to be 
possible thoa shouldst remove him yet: but we 
pray for his speedy establishment and recovery." 
Cromwell himself, the night before his death, is said 
to bave uttered the follo wing petitions : " Lord, I am 
a poor foolish creature ; this people would fain bave 
me live ; they think it will be best for them, and that 
it will redotmd much to thy glory ; — ali the stir is 
about this. Others would fain bave me die: Lord, 
pardon tliem, and pardon thy foolish people ; forgi ve 
their sin '•, and do not forsake them ; but love and 
blesa the n, and ffive them rest, and bring tbem to a 
conaisteA 3y, and give aie rest, for Jesus Chrìsrs 
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Duringr his sickness, the Protector had revised 
some of his theologìcal opinions, in connexìon, per- 
haps, with the eyents of his busy life ; and had, it is 
probable, derìved some comfort from the Calvinist 
tenet which asserts the perseyerance of the saiiits. 
In this frame of mind, he is reported to bave asked 
one of the ministers who frequented his chamber, 
whether the doctrìne were infallibly true, that he 
who is once in a state of grace can never fall back 
into the condition of the reprobate 1 Upon being 
answered in the afiìrmative, he exclaimed, " Then 
I am safe 1 for I am suro I once was in a state of 
grace." 

It would not he difficult to cali in question the 
truth of these anecdotes ; for some of them come to 
US through a channel which maybe suspected. But 
the following prayer is to he found in ali the collee- 
tions of the sayings and doings of the singular per- 
son by whom it is asserted to bave been pronoanced. 
" Lord, thongh I am a wretched and miserable crea- 
ture, I am in covenant with thee through grace, and 
I may, I will, come unto thee for thy people. Thou 
hast inade me a mean ìnstrument to do them some 
good, and thee service ; and many of them bave set 
too high a yalue upon me, though others wish and 
would he glad of my death. But, Lord, however 
thou dost dispose of me, continue to go on to do 
good for them. Give them consistency of judgment, 
pne heart, and mutuai love ; and go on to deliver 
them and with the work of reformation, and niake 
the name of Christ glorious in the world. Teach 
those who look too much upon thy instruments, to 
depend more upon thy self. Pardon such as desire 
to trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they 
are thy people too ; and pardon the folly of this short 
prayer, for Jesus Christ his sake, and give us a good 
night if it he thy pleasure.'' 

This is the prayer of which Ludlow remarked 
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Ihat some of tbe last words of Cromwell wer» 
**rather becoming a medtator than a sinner." 

It was OH the sS of Septeiober, his anspicious day^ 
Ihat CromwdU waa removed from the cares and 
doubtfid glories of the high station to which he had 
clìmbed. A violent storni, whieh extended tts rava* 
ges over the greaterpart of Southern Europe, either 
preceded or iramediately foUowed the death of ih» 
rrotector ; trees were tom up by the roots in St» 
James's Park, and hocises were unroofed in the city ; 
an incident. which gave rise to nuich foolish super- 
"étition and wicked droUerv. His fanatica) admirers 
discovered in this war oÌ the elements, an indica- 
tion of the great itnportanee attached by Divine 
Proyidence to the character and services of the de* 
ceased ; while the royalists, on the other band, as- 
cribed the atmosphencal conimotion to a feeling of 
rivalry among the evil spirits who rute the power 
of the air, eaeh striving for the honour of conduct- 
ing the usurper's soul to the place of punishment. 
It was about four in the aftemoon when he ceased 
to breatbe. The lamentations of the surrounding 
relatives reached the ears of Sterry, who immedi* 
ately desired them to dry up their tears, assuring 
them they had more reason to rejoice than to weep. 
** He was your Protector bere, he wiU prove a stiU 
more powerful protector, uow that he is with Chris! 
at the right band of the Father.*** 

* "Tillotson told me that a week after Cromweirs death, he being by 
teeident at Whltehall, and \ienr\ne th«re vnkn to be a fast that day in the 
feooaehold, he, out of cnriosity, went into the Pr&ience Cbamber wher» 
R waa beld. On the one eide oT a tabi», Richard, with ibe reet oT Cmm- 
wull'a Amily were placed, aad aix of the preficliers were on the nther 
lido ; Thomaa, Goodwin, Owen, Garrii, and Sierry. Then lie heard • 
grtat deal nf atrange atiifl; enoo;^ to disgust a man forerer ofthat en- 
thusiaatic boidness. God was, aa it were, reproached wiib Cromweirs 
tervicea, and challenged (br takittf him away «o leoon. Oeodwin. who 
aad preiended lo asawre them In a prayer that he waa net to die. which 
Was httt a very few minute^ hefore he expired, ImmI ii<vw ibe imptidenc» 
lo aay to God, * Th/ni hcut deceived t«, and ve were deceired.* Sierry^ 
praying (br Richard, uaed Ihose tndncent worda, next to blaiipheiny» 
*JkraX;e him the brighlness of hit/athtr's glory^ and the eaeprtgt ànagt 
^kis jjwaott."»— BuRRKT, Td. i. p. 14 1; 
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The magnificence which he had alTected in his 
latter years, accompanied his remains io the tomb. 
His funeral was conducted with more than royal 
expense and grandeur. The disease of which he . 
died rendered speedy interment necessary ; but, in 
the meanwhile, a figure of wax was dresséd up in 
royal robes, having a sceptre in one band, and a 
globe in the other, a crown on the head, and sur- 
rounded with armour, banners, and staiidards, tO' 
gether with other ensigns of honour. The whole 
room, which was spacious, was adorned in a majes* 
tical manner ; and seyeral of his late highness's gen- 
tlemen attended about the effigy bareheaded; in 
which manner it continued until the 93d of Norem* 
ber. On the day now named, the funeral procession 
moved from Somerset-House to Westminster, when 
the coffin was deposited in the sepulchre of kings, 
in the chapel of Henry the Seventh.* 

The limits of my undertaking do not extend beyond 
the death of the Protector, either as subsequent 
events respected the interest» of his family, or of 
the nation at iarge. The main object of this sketch 
of so important a life, was to supply facts on which 
the reader might form his judgment of that extraor* 
dinary man, whose actions, at a most important 
period, made so deep an impression among European 

* ** Saw tke sQperb Amenti of tbe Proteetor. He was cfurled front 
Bomenet-Houae on « velvetbed ornute, drawn by nix homes, harneesed 
with the aame : the pali was held up by his new lord» ; Olirer lylng in 
effegie in royall robes, and crewned witb a crown, sceptre, and globe, 
Hke a king. Tho pendants and ffoidons were carried by tbe officerà of 
the army ; the Imperiai banners, aehievments, ice. by the bereaulds ia 
theif eoates ; a rich caparìsoned borse, embroidered ali over with gold ; 
a knight of hnnour amied cap-a-pie; and aAer ali. his guards, souldiers, 
and innumerable moiimers. In tbis equipago they proceeded to West- 
minster ; but it was the Joyfailest Amerai I erer saw, fbr tberq was none 
that cried but doga, which the souldiers hooted away with a barbtitMis 
noise, drìnking and laklng tobacoo in tbe streets as they went."— Bvblyk's 
Diary, Nov. 1058. 

Th»* inscrìption on tbe coffin of Cromwell wap as follows : ** Oll^imia 
Proteetor Reipublicae iLngliae, ScoUae. et Hiboroiae, Natus 950 à^ llUa, 
Anno 15009, ipaaguraliu 109 UeoMobris IttS, Martunt V> SeplUinte 
IB6d»,likailni«at.» 
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»tates, atid whose character has ever since divided 
the opiaions of historìans, politicians, and even of 
divines. To accompUsh this purpose, I haTe, with 
a degreé of impartìality which may be thought to 
border ctpon an insìpid indifr(Mreiice, related the prin- 
cipal occurrences in which he bore a pait, from the 
lime that he emerged from his obscority at Huntingw 
don, till he consumed his Hfe amid the labours and 
anxieties of supreme power. By foBowing this 
pian, I bave at least suppHed the proper evidence 
on which ali reasoning as to his character and 
motiTes ought to be fuunded ; and by which our con- 
clusions as to the rank which is dne to him as a 
Boldier, a magistrate, and a statesman, ought to be 
determined. 

The duty of a biographer, perhaps, wouid not be 
Ifaought completed, dia I not give my own opinion 
relative to the more prominent pointsof Oromwell's 
bistory, and on the leadlug quali ties of his mind in 
the severai aspects in which it presented itself to 
public inspection . 1 f such a task be at ali incumbent 
nponacompiler of facts, this is certainly the proper 
stage for perfonning it; for which reason I shall 
devote the last chapter of this volume to a review 
of the Protector's character in the various rela- 
tions under which the events of his life bave passed 
before us — in the domestic circle, the field of battle, 
the cabinet, and in the offices of religion.* 

* See Note O, tt tbe end of tbia rolnine, for a lettor written by Ctenntl 
ICoDk io Seoclaodf aaaouncing Une death of tbe ProtMtor. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CmUaming a Revènw of CromwdTs Action* and Charaeter in tht 
nUuùma of Private cm weil as of Public lÀfe. 

T. No man was ever composed of more jarring 
elements than Oliver Crom well. His charaeter was 
. Diade up of contrariati es ; and hence the fact, that 
abundant materials have beeii siipplied to those who 
bave wished to representbim as the worstof human 
beingfs, as well as to that equally inconsiderate class 
of biograpbers who have held him up as the model 
of a sincere Christian and a ^od ruler. llis natn- 
ral temper appears t6 have been sullen and enthusi- 
astic : susceptible of deep impressions, and reluctant 
to yield any senti ment or opmion which had once 
taken hold of his conviction. Impatient of the lot 
in which Providence had placed him, he became 
reckless and discontented in the earlier part of his 
life; and afterward, when the c-urrent of public 
events seenied to briiiff preat objects withm the 
reach of the active and the dariii?, he assimied the 
prìnciples of a reformer in church and state ; found 
fault with every thin^ around him, and stimulated 
others who had more influence than himself, to 
seize so favourable an opportunity for extending tlie 
power of the people, as well as for obtaining indi- 
viduai distinction. His own confession, when he 
first entered parliament, that "he knew what he 
would not have, but he did not know what he would 
have,^' describes the restless undefined ambitìon 
which at that time agitated his soul, and which 
made him equally ready to encounter the privations 
of a remote colony, where he should meet with no 
superiori or to fighi his way to eminence at home. 
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where he hoped soon to see the hìghest consent to 
become his equals. 

The enthusiasra of his spirit necessarily led him 
into the transports, ecstasies, and revelations which 
were common in his time. Indeed, he retained 
throui^hout his whole life symptoms of that elation 
and excitement which were remarked in the first 
stage of his personal reformatlon ; and which at a 
later period were imputed, accordine to the different 
princìples of the observers, to an overstrained 
iniagination, to the inspiration of the Deity, or to 
infernal possession. Before his memorable victo- 
ries of Dunbar and Worcester, his eyes were ob- 
served to sparkle, his frame became agitated, and 
he burst out into strange a.nd violent fits of laughter. 
At no time, in fact, was he himself altogetber frèe 
from the neryous excitability, or fanatical phrensy, 
which he knew so well how to excite and to direct 
in others.* 

The character which attached to his early days, 
has been already analyzed with sufficient minute- 
ness. That he was a free li ver cannot be concealed ; 
but, except the attempt which he madie to seize his 
nncle^s property, under the pretext that the worthy 
knight was no longer able to manage his aifairs, we 
find nothing in the traditionary notices which bave 
come down to us, which could be candidly employed 
to prove the want of ordinary moral principle, or of 
domestic kirìdness. He le said, indeed, to bave 
been vindictive, and disposed to cherish foryears the 
remembrance of a bad tnrn at the band of a politi- 
cai or theological ad versary . Of this malign propen- 
sity his historians have given sevejral examples ; and 
particularly in the case of certain clerg>'men who 
opposed his views in regard to a lectureship, and 
who were afterward made to feel the weight of 
his resentment in the deprivation of their benefices. 

That Cromweil was capable of the most atrocious 

. * WarwtekHi Ifémoin, p. sm i^oto iaEdinbwihlSdilkNL 
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cruelties, is proved by his conduct at Iht>gfieda and 
Wexford, where he piit thousands to denth in cold 
blood; and yet, with the inconsistency which 
marked.his chamcter, he was known to weep at 
individuai suflfering, and to be melted by the sigrht 
of private distress, l'he same physicHl temp«ra- 
ment, too, which threw a settled gloom on his 
general habits, carried him occasionally to great 
bursts of mirth, and even to acts of buffoonery. 
Nay, what was more remarkable, and which cer- 
tatnly indicated a very particul»r constilution of 
mind, his feats of merrimenf usually »rose from the 
intensity of serìous feeling. Like'a mnsicHl string 
ondoly stretched, his spirits rebounded from the 
highest point of emotion and sadness» down to the 
lowest species of jesting and coarse famili»rity. 
His conduct towards Ludlow while the counc-il of 
officers were deliberating on the most auful subjVct 
that could occupy the attenlion of a human tribuna], 
illustrates the prineiple now statf^d ; ?nd it is mani- 
fest thatwhen he threw the ctishion at thf colonfcFs 
head, his mind had just satiated itseìf with an an- 
ticipation of the hurrors and dreadful contingeticies 
which would attPnd Iheir resohition of putting the 
king to death. When, again, he threw iiik in Mar- 
ten's face- from the pen with which he hsid signed 
the warrant for Charles's exfcntinn, he yit Ided to 
that morbid quality of his nature which hnrried bini 
from one extreme to another; from a rcicked in- 
tensity of paìnfii) thought, to the playfuhjess of a 
child or of an idiot. Tt was the ef^ct of that hys- 
terìcal irritation which leaf's indifiVrently to a fit of 
lau0^hter or to a parcxy^^m of sobhinqr. 

There is an odd instai ice of Ibis mix tu re of the 
serious and the ludicrous recorded by l)r. Hutton, 
and preser^'ed in the Harleian Misccllsiny. " A t the 
marriage of the Lady Franc.es Cromwell* to Mr. 

* TiÙM lady, aeconling to tho gossip of Uie day, was meant fbr Charles li 
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Rtch, the grandson and heir of the Earl of War- 
wick, the Protector, whose mind at that moment 
was far from being at ease, amnsed himself by 
throwing about the sack-posset among the ladies to 
spoil their clothes, which they took as a favour, as 
also wet sweetmeats ; and daubed ali the stools where 
they were to sit with wet sweetmeats ; and piit off 
Rich's wig and would bave thrown it into the fire 
but did nut, yet he sat npon it. An old formai cour- 
tier, Sir Thomas Billingsley, that was gentleman 
usher to the Queen of Bohemia, was entertained 
among them, and he danced before them with bis 
cloak and sword, and one of the four of the prò- 
tector*s buflfoons made bis lip black like a beard, 
whereat the knight drew bis knife, missing very 
little of killing the fellow." 

Every one has beard of bis rude fnnning with 
the sòldiers; encouras^ing them to throw borning 
coals into one another's ^ots, and to steal away a 
dinner prepared for the officers, at the very moment 
the latter were to sit down to eat it. He took great 
pleasure, in short, in what is called a practical jest, 
which in bis mind occupied the place of wit, and 
of that refìned humour which is so nearly allied to 
it. His rough jocularity at bis daugbter's marriage 
will remind the reader of the stili coarser display 

The Eaxi of Orrery— formerly Ix>rd Bronrhil— «old Blshop Burnet tbat, 
one diy di)riiis those tieata aboat kingship, he carne to Cromwell, 
and told him that he had been in the city ali the morning, npon whicli 
tbe protector asked what new4 he had lieard thero. Theothor answered, 
he was told that he was in treaty with tl^e kin^, who waa to he reatored, 
and IO marry hia daughter. Cromwell expressing no indignation at 
ibis. Lord Clrrery aaid, in the state into which thlnga were lu-ought, he 
aaw not a better expedient ; they miglit brìng him in on what tanna they 
pleaaed ; and Crocnwell might retain the aame authority he thon had 
with leas troable. CromweM answered. thek:nc can never forgile his 
fhther'a blood. Orrery aaid, thai he wns one ofthn many that were eon> 
eerned in that, but he wouM ba alone in the merit of reatoring him. 
Crumwell replled, he ia so damnably debauched, he would undo uà ali ; 
and ao turnad io anoiber diacourae withput auy emoiioo, which made 
Orrery conclude he hwl often ihouf ht of that expediant.'*— Bomet, voi. 
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of whiiti at the house of his uncle Sir Oliver ; the 
main difference is, that the pleasantry of the Pro- 
tector in spoiling the ladies* clothes, was taken as a 
favoar ; whereas the nasty schoolboy was more suit- 
ably rewarded with a ducking, on a cold nig^ht at 
Christmas, in the horse-pond. 

In the observance of the domestìc duties, as a 
father and husband, Croni well seems entitled to ali 
the praise which has been bestowed upon him by 
his euiogists. The tongue of caluniny, indeed» has 
not been at ali times siìent in regard to his inter- 
course with certain ladies of his court. His in- 
trigues with the wife of General Lambert, for 
instance, gave rise to the remark, that "Oliver, 
although a great saint, was but a frail vessel."* 
But notwithstanding ali the insinuations of his ene- 
mies, the judgment of his own age was decidedly 
in his favour as to the observance of morality and 
temperance ; and even the most malignant of those 
wrìters who persecuted his memory after the resto- 
ration, were compelled to acknowledge that the 
piety of the people was never, during his govern- 
ment, outraged by such scenes of dissipation and 
voluptuousoess as disgraced the palace of Charles 
the Second. The ambition which corrupted his 
soul in ali other respects, left its feelings pure and 
ardent towards the various members of his family. 
Of Richard, it is true, he does not appear to bave 

* " Tbis intimtcy of T.ainben'8 was of lonfr standing, erer since 
Preston fl^bt, and was cemented the (hster by tbat complacency Oliver 
took in bis wift ; a woman of good birtb and good parta, and of pleasing 
attrartlons, both Tor mind and boily. The voice of the {leople was, tbat 
she «ras more fbmiliar with him than the bonourof ber sex would allow, 
and that she had some extraordinary kindneases for him which she had 
Dot for ber husband, and that being the medium of intellisence between 
fhem, she did communicate ali ber hosband^s designa and conceal soma 
of the others, thougb she needed not to bave been so «queamish or 1 
rcserred for one whose depibs were never ibthomed, or discovered to -'^ 
any mortai, Ireton excepted.**— Ilea^, 1S8. ^1^ 

Thia suppoeed intiinacy is earicatnred with great humour, bai tttUf ^ 
dsUcaqy, ia oneof «be toIuiqm of tbo Harleian nlacaUany 
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cntertained averyhigh opinion. He thou^ht him 
idle, spiritless, aud sometimes expensive ; but he 
nevertheless treated him, aud more especialiy his 
wife, with unintermpted kindness, and brought bim 
forward into public business in the only depmrtinent 
for which he thought him qualifìed either by talenta 
or ioiilination. It is, accordingly, very gratifying 
to read the letters which Croinweìl wrote to his 
kinsfolk from the fìeld of battle, or from the more 
distracting scenes of politicai contention. In niany 
instances, they save his character from utter con- 
demnatiou ; for after we bave been heartily dis- 
gusted with his dissimulntioii, hypocrisy, and blood- 
shed, aud are ready, like Baxter and some other 
politicHi divines, to denounce him as a "peijured 
villain," we turn to his private letters, and become 
satisfied that he was not entirely forsaken by every 
good principle. 

For a serious man, it must be admitted that he 
made a very odd choice of domestic chaplains. 
Hugh Peters was avowedly mad, aud Jeremy White 
was a loquacious fool. Sterryj if the one half of 
the nonsense ascribed to him by the annalists of 
his day were founded on fact, must bave combined 
in his' own the respeclive characters of his two 
colleagues. John Goodwin was crazy about the 
Millennium ; and Thomas, his namesake, held no- 
tions equally absurd on the Five Points. Per- 
haps Oliver wished to be high-priest in his own 
faiuily ; and, in this case, we may discover an intel- 
ligible reasou why no man of senso was fouud to 
reniain long under the Protector's roof, in quality of 
chaplain. 

There are some anecdotes recorded conceming 
Jerry White, which prove that he must bave ofli- 
ciated more frequently as the court buffoon than as 
a spirituiil couasellor. The insinuation that Lord 
Falcoubridge, who had married the lady Mary 
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Cromwell, wonld never roake Oliver a grandfather, 
led to a curious scene between that nobleman and 
the chaplain ; for the particulars of which the reader 
must be referred to the chronicles of the protectoral 
government. Jerry himself, whose anibition was 
Dot altogether confined to professional objects, as- 
pired to the honour of being the Protector's son-in- 
law, and even ventured to profane the sanctity of the 
palace by certain overtures of gallantry. The Lady 
Frances, the youngest and most beautiful of Crom- 
ie U's daughters, had beeu set apart by the gossip 
of Europe for the queen of Charles the Second, and 
was thus destined, it was said, to serve as the bond 
of union between the decaying commonwealth and 
the renewed royalty of England. This, it has been 
seen, was the burden of one of Lord BroghiPs stories 
addressed to the ear of the lord -general. 

But whatever degree of truth there may bave 
been in this. rumour, as wafted across the channel 
from HoUand, it is asserteà that Mr. White became 
a suitor to the fair lady, and was extremely well 
received. "As Jerry," says the historian, "had 
those requisites which gen erally please the fair sex, 
he won the aifections of the daughter of Cromwell ; 
but as nothing of this sort could happen without the 
knowledge of the watchful father, who had bis spies 
in every place and about every person, ìt soon 
reached bis ears. There were as weighty reasou9 
for rejecting Jerry as there had been for dismissing 
bis majesty ; Oliver therefore ordered the inforraer 
to observe and watch them narrowly, and promised, 
that upon substantial proof of the truth of ,what he 
had declared, he should be as amply rewarded as 
Jerry should be severely punished." 

It was not long before the informer acquainted 
bis highness that the chaplain was at that moment 
with the lady ; and upon hastening to bis daugbter*s 
apartment, he discovered the unfortunate Jerry upon 
bis knees, kissing ber ladyship's band. Tbe Pro^ 

VoL. IL—R 
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tector hastily exclaimed, << What is the meaniag of 
this posture before my daughter Francesi'* The 
chaplain with great presence of niiad, replied, " May 
it please your his^hness, I have a long timé courted 
that young gentlewoman there, my lady's woman, 
and cannot prevali ; I was therefore hnmbly praying 
lier ladyship to intercede for me." Oliver turning 
to the waiting-woman, said, " What is the meaning 
of this ì He is my friend, and I expect you should 
treat him as such." She, desiring nothing more, 
replied with a low courtesy, " If Mr. White intenda 
me that honour, I should not oppose him." Upon 
this Oliver said, " Well, cali Goodwin ; this business 
shall be done presently, before I go out of the room." 
Jerry could not retreat. Goodwin carne, and they 
were instantly married ; the bride at the same time 
receivin? 500/. from the Protector. 

Mr. White lived with this wife, bestowed upon 
him by the hero of Worcester, more than fifty years, 
Oldmixon says he knew them both well, and heard 
the story told when they were present. Jerry 
seemed not to relish the joke even after the lapse of 
half a century ; but Mrs. White acknowledged that 
there was " something in it."* 

It has been resrarded as a remarkable quality in 
the character of Cromwell, that bis mind, and even 
his manners, kept pace, in a great degree, with the 
graduai elevation of bis fortune. This circumstance 
is noticed both by Sir Philip Warwick and by Mrs, 
Hutchinson, neither of whom was attached either 
to his person or his interests. The former, after 
describmgthe mean dress and embarrassed air of the 
member for Cambridge, at the first meeting of the 
Long Parliament, relates that he saw him at White- 
hall in the full possession of regal power, when he 
appeared of a "majestic deportment and comely 
presence." — " His wife and children," says theother, 

«NobkPk Memolra, ^. l p. 151. 
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"wcre setting up for principality, which suited no 
better with any of them than scarlet on the ape ; 
only, to speak the truth of himself, he had much 
naturai greatness, and well became the place which 
he had usurped. His dau^hter Fleetwood was hum- 
b]ed and not exalted with these things, but the rest 
were insolent fools. ClHypole, who. married his 
daughter, and his son Henry, were two debanched 
ungodly cavaliers. Richard was a peasant in his 
nature, yet lentie and virtuous, but became not 
greatness. ÌFf is court was full of sin and vanity, and 
the more abominable because they had not yet quite 
cast away the name of God, but profaned it by 
taking it in vain upon them. Tnie reli^ion was now 
almost lost even among the religious party, and 
hypocrisy became an epidemica! disease, to the 
sad grief of ali true-hearted Eiìglishmen and Chrìs- 
tians."* 

Besides the view which Mrs. Hutchinson bere pre- 
sents of the Cromwellian family, she suppìies to 
the reilecting reader an important suggestion relative 
to the decay of r«lij?ìous feeling, and which in some 
small measure exculpates the example of the second 
Charles and his court from the whole blame of intro- 
ducing impiety and licentiousness. The picture 
which she draws of a declining age applìes to the 
period which immediately preceded the Resto- 
ration, when ** true religion was already almost lost, 
and hypocrisy had become an epidemical disease.** 
The next stasre, it is manifest, was necessarily that 
which actually follo wed upon the revival of mon- 
archy ; and so deep was the detestation entertained 
for the insincere and selfìsh conduct of the saints 
as a body, that carelessness of external piety, and 
even a certain degree of infìdel inditference, would 
bave ensued, whatever mìght bave been the char- 
acter of the sovereign. In fact, the tide had tunied 

* HntebinMii's Memoin, toL iL p. 90t. 
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before Crofnwell died. Even the soldiers had hegun 
io laugh at his suspected sanctity ; and hardly aiiy 
one was so blind as not to see that his enthusiasm 
had long been subservieut to his hypocriay, and that 
both were now made to minister to his power hs a 
tyrant and usurpar. 

II. But, l^aving his private character and doniestic 
circle, we shall now proceed to examine into the 
ground of his reputation as a soldier. On this head 
it ought to be premised, that the art of war, properly 
80 called, demands a certain extent of means and 
object for the display of its resources^, it being per- 
fectly obvious, that nostilities may be conductec on 
a small scale without auy reference to general prin» 
ciples either of tactics or of strategy. Were two 
regìments, for example, to meet on a pièce of level 
ground, prepared to decide the fate of a nation by aa 
appeal to arms, the result, it is manifest, would de- 
pend less ou the skill of the odScers than on the 
bodily strength, the weapons, and the courage of the 
men. The sanie reinark will applv to any force 
under ten thousand, where the attaek is made with» 
out any advantage of ground or of movement. But 
in ali cases where armies are large, and occupy a 
corresponding extent of country, the success of a 
campaign depends chiefly on the arrangements of 
the general, on his able combinationa* and on his 
full conimand of ali the means, physical and moridi 
which are placed within his reach. In .such circum^- 
stances otily, the art of war would bave a field in 
which to exemplify its powers and expedients. 
But during the contest between the king and the 
parliament, as well as in the second struggle between 
the royalists and the republicans, the armies actually 
engaged wereiisually small; and hence they never 
had recourse to any other means for securing victory 
besides steady fi ring and a furious charge. On the 
contrary, the rivai forces met one another like indi- 
viduals abottt to engagé iu personal combat. At 
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Edgehill, for instaiice, the royal army descended into 
the valley to acconimodate their adversaries with 
convenient ground. At Naseby a similar piece of 
complaisance ivas practised. Charles was iiiduced 
to relinquìsh a most favounible position, and to march 
bis troops two miles aerosa a plain, in order to meet 
Fairfax, who did not come up quite so soon as had 
been expected. 

The mode of attack, too, corresponded in its sim- 
plicity to this inartificial style of tactics. Each 
army nished upon the other with the utmost impetu- 
osity ; and it usually happened that the right wing^ 
of the one drove back the left wing of its antaironist, 
and produced for the moment a mutuai victory and 
a mutuai defeat. At Marston-moor, the two lìnea 
penetrated each other so completely, that when tbey 
recovered from the confusion of the shock, the roy- 
alists found themselves drawn up on the ground 
where the parliamentarians had stood before the 
charge. Such onsets resembled the motions of a 
dance, where the parties change sides and face about, 
prepared to repeat a similar evolution. The same 
errors were committed in every general action that 
was fought during the war ; and the king lost the 
three battles of Edgehill, York, and Naseby, by 
allowing bis headstrong nephew, Prince Rupert, to 
persevere in bis mode of suspending the success of a 
eattle upon one dash of bis spiri ted cavalry. 

In such circumstances, where common prudence 
was despised, it is absurd to speak of the art of war. 
Oromwell indeed saw the errors of the opposi te 
party, and turned them to bis own advantage ; but 
in this, so far from displaying any extraordinary 
ànowiedge of tactics, he merely showéd that he 
was not destitute of the vulgar sagacity of a trooper. 
Rupert ought never to bave risen to a higt^er com- 
niand than that of a reginient of borse ; for he pos- 
«essed no acquaintance with the principles of bis 
profesaion, and he was too proud, or too obstinatet 
RS 
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to profit by experience. The merit, therefore, of 
the new men who triumphed over experienced sol- 
diers, must be measured with due attention to the cir* 
cumstances in which they were broughl into the 
field. The science acquired in Germany was of little 
use in commanding small and compara ti vt»ly undis- 
ciplined armies ; and therefore, from the isaue of the 
contest in which Oliver rose to fame, we are not ta 
conclude that the art of.war does not receive im- 
prove ment from reflection and study. 

Were we, then, to form a judgment of Cromweir» 
qualities as a soldier from his actual conduct in wai» 
we shouid say that he was a brave man rather than 
a great general. He was usualiy found charging at 
the head of his cavalry, both when he led a single 
troop, and al so when he had risen to the rank of 
commander>in-chief. In point of discipline and 
spi ri t, he had brou^ht his horsemen to a degree of 
excellence which could not be surpassed ; and the 
coiifidence which they felt in their captain, and in 
one another, rendered an onset of the Ironsides in 
most cases synonymous with victory. From the 
first skirmish, indeed, in which he was engaged» 
down to his ** crowning*' success at Worcester, he 
appears to bave trusted more to strength of band, 
than to skilfui movements or deep-laid stratagems. 
In proof of this remark we may observe, that wher- 
ever he was opposed to experienced commanders, 
his inferiori ty in the art of moving larffe bodies of 
men, to secure an advantage without fìghting, was 
. " strikingly manifested. For exaniple, when he in- 
to vaded Scotland, in the year 16d0, he was compie tely 
checked by David Lesley, who, at the head of an 
army in no respect equal to the veterans with whom 
he had to contend, siiccessfuUy defended the me- 
tropolis against the hero of Naseby, and at length, 
by the resources of mere generalship, compelled him 
lo retreat towards the borderà. At Dunbar, ifc is 
trae, the faaatical preachers lòrced the Soottish 
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leader, in opposition to hìsjud^rmentand intentions, 
to attack the invad^er, and by tha^ means afforded to 
the superior soldiers of the latte r an opportuni ty of 
ffaining* a moat decided advanta^e over the raw 
levies of the northern hosts. But it is manifest, 
notwithstanding, that, so far as we can estimate 
the professional talenta of the two commanders, 
Cromwell was not equal to his antagonista who had 
spent many years in foreign senrice, and studied the 
tactics of the finest armies in Europe. 

The same conclusion wiil be drawn from an exam- 
ination of the campuign which terminated in the 
«imguinary conflict at Worcester. So far from 
being able to bring^the.war to a. dose in Scotland, 
Oromwell allowed the royal army to pass him, and 
even to gain two marches in advance towards the 
frontier, before he was aware of Charles's intention 
to carry the scene of hoslilities beyond the Tweed. 
In ordinary circumstances, such an oversight would 
have proved fatai to his character and to his cause ^ 
but his activity and good fortune again saved him. 
After a pursuit of four hundred miles, he overtook 
the royalists, and in a battle remarkable only for ita 
confusion and bloodshed, he once more proved the 
superiority of his arms. It is clear, however, that 
it was only in the rush of the fight that Cromwell 
excelled ; and that in eyery case where knowledge 
of ground, position, móvement, and in short the 
whole art of strategy, are concerned, his reputation 
does not rest upon a solid basis. His condui't in the 
retreat to Dunbar, in particular, betrayed much igno» 
rance of the country throu^ which he was passing ; 
and hence he found him self so completely hemmed 
in, unable either to proceed further or to bring the 
enemy to action, that, as has been already remarked, 
he had resolved to sacri fice his basTgage and artìl- 
lery, to send his ìnfantry round to Berwick by sea, 
and then, atthe head of his cavalry, to cut a pa8sag:e 
^ffoogh the Scottiah lineai The impatieni enthuà- 
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asm of the preachers was of more avail to Crofnwell 
than a relnforcement of 10,000 men. They blamed 
their general for beiug slow to strike, and notwith- 
standing his remonstrances that aU was sare where 
they remained, but that ali might be lost when they 
engaged in battio, they ordered their army to quit 
the hills, and to attack the sectariea in the plaìn. 
The parliamentary chief, aware of his approaching 
advantage, and certain that the discipline of his 
troops would compensate for his false tactics, ex- 
claimed, when he saw Lesley^s brigades descending 
towards the pass, " The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands !" 

It must not be denied that Cromwell possessed a 
quality in the highest degree ralliable in a military 
leader — the power of influencing the minds of his 
soldiers, of kindling their ardour, and, above aU, of 
directi ng their most impetuous feelings to the ac- 
complishment of bis own purposes. He knew full 
weìì the bent of their prejudices, and the deep hold 
which religious sentiment had taken of their nrìnds; 
and accordingly, in ali his addresses, prayers, and 
eJHCulations, he never faiied to rouse the emotions 
which were most suitable to the cunse which he had 
in band. A fine instance of this was given at Dunbar, 
when he lifted up his arm and exclaimed, ** Let God 
arise, and let his enemies be sc'attered !^' This happy 
quotation operated on the spiri ts of his follo wers as 
if they had heard a voic<^ from heaven. The " sun of 
Austerlitz V\ the well-known expression with which 
Bonaparte hailed the first appearance of the solar 
orb on the moming of a decisive engagement, 
wanted the niagnifìeent and soul-stirring associa- 
tions which were awakened in the enthusiasttc 
bosoms of Cromwel]*s veterana at Down-hill. 

No man, in short, ever surpassed the latter chief 
in the art by which the most powerfiil energies of 
the human mind are drawn forth, and directed like a 
whirlwind for the accomplishment of good or ofevil. 
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These two commanders liave, indeed, been com* 
pared in sevt^ral points, and a parnllel has been at- 
tempted between their charncters and historieB ; but 
in renpect of military qual'tties, there is tinquestiopo 
ably uo resemblance whatever. Tbe Corsican ex^ 
celled in the- arraniorement and combtnation of a 
canipaiirn* where more than 100.000 nien were to be 
marahalled on either side, in tbe midst of ^arrisoiM, 
posta, and fortified cities ; and where ultimate success 
depended more upon the calculations by which scat- 
tered bodies of troops were concentrated at a given 
point in the moment of attack, and before the 
enemy could assemble bis severa! corps, than upon 
mere physica] strength in the combatants, or per- 
sonal exertioo on the part of their leader. The 
£nglishmaa, on the other band, had no inducement, 
and, indeed, no opportunity, to study war on so 
grand a scale, or in reference to the sa me means of 
oecuring victory. His plans never seem to bave 
extendà beyond tbe field wl^ere he encountered bis 
(òe ; whom, too, be usually defeated, not tgr* a move- 
mant to endangcr bis posìtion, or to cut off bis re« 
treat, not by a demonstration which might discon- 
cert bis designs or compel biro to cbange his ground, 
but by a furious charge in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts, or by an obstinate courage which no difficul- 
ties coiild subdue. In truth, there was very little 
generalship displayed on either side during the wbole 
course of the civil war; and if we exce^t the move- 
ment made by tbe king at Dennington Castle, there 
was no attempt bazarded to aid valour by skilful 
manceuvring. 

It has been remarked, as a circumstance peculiar 
to the Cromwellian period, that the officerà in the 
English regiments t'iought it a part of their duty to 
preach, while tbe ministers in Scotiand insisted 
upon being allowed to bandle the sword, and to 
direct the movements of the army. Both were 
chargeable with presumption» and in the end proved 
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theìr incapacity for sueh extra-professional pursuits. 
The folly of the ministers was visited with a tre- 
mendous defeat ; and the fanaticism of the military 
was punished by theirbeing made the instrument of 
a most oppressive despòtism in the person of their 
master, who had the taleiit to render their phrensy 
subservient to the purposes of bis ambition. Witn 
this view, Oliver was wont to maintain, that the offi- 
cer who prayed best would fight best ; but none 
knew bette r that such a combination of gifts was 
not fitted for ordinary times, and that, moreover, to 
succeed in the fìeid of battle, it is necessary to meet 
the opposing army with equal skili, and with supe- 
rior weapons and discipline. 

The Irish campaign exhibits Croni well in a very 
nnfavourable poiut of view. Às the enemy did not 
long keep the open field, the war was chiefly coh- 
fin^ to the reduction of strong places, many of 
which were taken by storni, and the garrisons put 
indiscriminately to the sword. By this barbari tv 
he perhaps gratified the religious hatred of his sol- 
diersv who were notless incensed against the natives 
as members of the Romish Charch than as rebels 
against the authority of parliament. He professed, 
indeed, to avenge the cruelties of the niassacre per- 
petrated seyen or eight years before upon the Pro- 
testants of IreUnd ; but his rea! object, there can be 
no doubt, was, as has been already suggested, to 
terrify ali the fortified towns iiitn submission, and 
to accelerate the conquest of the whole country 
during the season most convenient for military ope- 
ra tions. In this respect he exemplifìed a policy 
similar to that of the late Russian General Suwar 
row ; who, after putting 30«000 men and women to 
death, because they dared to defend their walls, prò* 
clainied everywhere the humanity of his proceed- 
ing. But we bave done with the military character 
of Gromwell, and go on, in the next plaoe, to con* 
•ider his merits as a statesman and rqler. 
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III. The orìgin of the Protector's power as a poli- 
tician may he traced to the masterly scheme wnich 
first excited against Essex and the Earl of Manches- 
ter the suspicions of the republican party in the 
Lower House, and afterward payed the way for the 
Self-denying ordinance. The aristocratical com- 
manders, it has been stated, had already begun to 

Serceive that the tnfluence of their order was gra- 
uaily diminishing in parliament as well as in the 
army, and hence to discover the expediency of listeo- 
ìng to terms of peace with the king, from whose 
dignity their titles and privileges derived their sole 
support. The partisans of demoeracy, at the same 
time, saw the danger to which their favourìte pian 
of government, and even their personal safety, must 
be exposed, were the sovereign to be reinstated, 
without suflìcient restrictions on his prerogative; 
for which reason they determined to withstand 
every proposai for negotialion with Charles, except 
on sneh a footing as they knew he would not admit 
as thè basis of any permanent arrangement. They 
were sensible, moreover, that their pian couid not be 
effected as long as the army should continue under 
the command of noblemen, whose interests, they 
imagined, were incompatible with those of the great 
body of the people. No expedient, therefore, was 
so likely to reallze their views as a law prohibiting 
ali members X>f parliament from holding offices under 
govemment; because such a measure necessa- 
rily excluded ali the peers from appointments in the 
public service, while it left tb the representatives of 
counties and boroughs the option of resigning their 
seats, should they prefer a command in the army to 
a vote in the house. 

Some authors bave been so simple as to imagine 
that Cromwell, when he suggested the Self-denyìng 
ordiimnce, meant himself to submitto its requisitions, 
and retiVe from the army. Nothing could be more 
inconsistent with such a supposition than the con- 
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diict which he actuaUy pttrsaed. He was seni out 
of the way when the other officerà holding seats 
were called upon to resigli ; and one pretence after 
another was urged for bis continnance with the 
forces, until he acquired the command both of the 
soldiers and of the parliament, and couid, when he 
pleased, set the authority of the latter at defìance. 
rrom this period, it is very obvioas, he kept steadily 
in view the great objects which he afterward ac- 
complished ; naraely, the ascendency of the Inde- 
pendents, the extinction of royalty, and the es- 
tablishment of a military despotism. Hence bis 
schenie of new-modelling the army, which placed 
the power of the sword in the hands of bis reiigious 
friends; and hence, too bis determination to seize 
the person of the king in order to prevent any ami- 
cable arrangement with the parliament or the Pres- 
byterians. Ali his^ measures bore on these leading 
points ; and to bring them to a favourable issue, he 
nesitated not to deceive the general under whom 
he served ; to make protestations at irreconcileable 
yariance with bis most fixed intentions; and even 
to disguise the truth from his own family and most 
intimate friends. 

Bat my object bere is not to unfold the means by 
which he arrived at power ; it is rather to describe 
the manner in which he exercised it, when there 
was no longer auy one to dispute his 'pretensions. 
It may be said, then, of Cromwell, on general 
grounds, that he was a man of expedients, and not 
of principles ; that, in every case, he acted according 
to his vie WS of im mediale advantage, and without 
anticipatittg the remoter effects of any particular 
measure, lK>wever closely connected with the usuai 
policy and permanent interests of the nation ; and, 
moreoyer, that he sometimes yielded to the impulse 
of personal feelings, when he ought to bave sacrificed 
erery thing to the public welfare. 

It cannot be denied that his administration was 
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Hgorous, and that he compelled the most powerfU 
Dations of the contìnent to respect his government, 
and even to court his alliance. But the strengtb 
with which he was armed, was created almost en. 
tìrely by the Long Parliament, more eapecially the 
efficient marine, which enabled him to wrest from 
the Dutch the empire of the sea, and to inspire awe 
into the courts or France and Spain. The appre- 
hensions, so naturally entertained by the founders 
of the commonwealth, of a descent upon their shorcs 
from the opposite coast, guided thera to the wise 
pohcy of forming a navy; and so fortunate were 
they in the appoiiitment of officers, that the exploits 
performed during the war with Holland were of so 
Drilli ant a character, as hardiy to be surpassed by the 
more decisive victories gained on the same element 
in our own days. 

The pohcy of the contest, however, was not as 
ereditarle to the reputation of Cromwell, as the suc- 
cess with which it was conducted. Surrounded by 
strong and ambitious monarchs, the United Prov- 
inces were in danger of beiug overrun, and of being 
thereby rendered subordinate to those very countries 
from which England has ever had the most to fear. 
Hence, ìt had usually appeared to the more enlight- 
ened of English statesmen, a mattar of exi>ediency 
to preserve the independeuce of Holland, and more 
especially from the period at which the acquisition 
of so rich a territory either by Louis or Philip, must 
bave destroyed the balance of power in the south of 
Europe. The Protector was further blamed by the 
economists of his own age, for not deriving, from 
his success over the Dutch, the commercial advan- 
tages to which they maintained' he had a just right in 
virtue of his conquests. But in this particular I can 
Bee no ground for blame. He resolved to limit the 
mercantile transactions of that active people, so far, 
at least, as to prevent thera from interfering with the 
prospehty of tha sbipping inlereau of his own do* 
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minions. For thìs purpose he procured the enact- 
ment of the celebrated Navigation Laws ; by which 
it was provided that no goods should be imported 
into Great Britain, except in ships belongtng to 
British subjects, or in the vessels of the country 
where the commoditìes were produced. By this 
measnre, he at once wìthdrew from the Dutch the 
lucrative empioyment of carrying by sea the mer- 
cantile property of the richest nations of Europe, 
while he secured for the ship-owners of his native 
land a considerable addition to their gains both at 
home and abroad. 

The French alliance, and the war with Spain, were 
very unpopular in his own days, and the experience 
of more receut times has contributed not a little to 
establish the impolicy of those measures. Both 
countries flattered him, and each was willing to 
give a high price for his co-operation. His chòice 
has been pronounced wron?, on the ground not lesa 
of principle than of advantage.* 

He wason the pointof committing a similar sole- 
cism in his negotiation with Sweden and Denmark. 
From an inexplicable partiality towards the former 
country, he had resolved vi^q its aggrandizement at 

*"In thìs dishonest war with Spain," aays a oontemporary wrìtar, 
**he preteiided, and endeavoured io impom a helief u|M>n the wbrld.that 
he had iiothiiix in bis eye but the advancetnent of the ProUstant coum, 
and the konour or this naiion ; bui his pretences were either fraudaleut, 
or he was i^iiorant in foreif^n affìtirii. For he that iiad Icnowu auy thinf 
of the temiier of the Popish prelacy, and ihe French court |x>l itici», oould 
not but see that the way io increate, or premrve. the reformed intereat 
in Fra ice, was by rendering the Proientantn of necesiùiry use to iheir 
king; for that ionger than ihey were so. they rould not be fVee front 
perHecotion ; and that the way to render ihein so. was to lieep the bai- 
ance between Spain and France even.as that which wouid cnnsequently 
malie thom useful to their kiiix. But by overthrowinx tlie balance in his 
war with Spain, and jninng with France, he Ireed tlie Froiich king flrom 
the fears of Spaio, enabled hiui tn subilue ali faciloiis at home, and thereby 
to bring himself into a trondition of not Mtaiiding in neei) of any of ttiem ; and 
flroin thenre hath proceeded ihe persecution that hath Mince been, and stili 
is, in that naiion, against the Reformed there ; so ibat Oliver, instead of 
advancing the ReformiMl interesl, hath by an error tn his politica, beea 
Uife aeitbor of destroying it."— Hor^eMM MùeeUany, voi. L |». Wl. 
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the expense of the latter ; intending, as ìt was sup- 
po^ed, to bestow on the successor of Christina, the 
whole of Norway, as well as the Danish territory 
Bouthward of the BaJtic, and to reserve for hinnself 
the Castle of Elsineur, and a few of the adjacent 
islands. This arrangement wc»ii]d, in those days, 
have rendered Sweden extremely formidable, and 
placed in her hands the navigation of the Baltic, both 
sbores of which must have acknowledged her sove- 
reignty in peace and in war. " And whereas," says 
an intelligent author, '* it had in ali ages been the 
policy of the northern states to keep the dominion 
of the Baltic divided among severa! petty princes, 
that no one might be sole master of it; because 
otherwise, most of the necessary commodities for 
shipping coming from thence and Norway, any one 
lord of the whole might lay up the shipping of Eu- 
rope by the wall, in shuttiilg only of his ports, and 
denying the commodities of his country to other 
States. Oromwell, contrary to this wise raaxim, 
endeavoured to put the whole Baltic Sea into the 
hands of the Swedès, and undoubtedly would have 
done it, if his death had not given them who sue-, 
ceeded him an opportunity of prudeutly prevent- 
ing it."* 

Stili there is no doubt that the character of Eng^ 
land* for strength and a vigorous administration, 
stood very high during the government of the Pro- 
teotor ; on which account, if we cannot praise the 
wisdom of his policy. we are at least bound to ad- 
mire the commanding attitude which he assumed, 
in the face of the proudest and most powerful nations 
of Europe. He intimidated Spain into concessions 
favourable to the trade of Britain : maintained against 
the butch the superiority of the English flag; and 
procured from the French the relinquishment of 
Puukirk, and the banishment of the royal exiles, aa 

«Qvleian Mlsortlan^, tqI. i. p. 1^ 
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the prìce of bis alliance in a continental war. It in 
true, that he thereby raìsed the power of the last 
named people to a height which soon afterward 
threatened the independence of several Europea» 
States, and occasioned, even to this country, the loss 
of much blood and treasute ; but so far as we con- 
sider the eifect of bis counsels upon the reputatjon 
of bis personal government, there can be no question 
that he created for himself a degree of intluence and 
glory, among surrounding kin^oms, much greater 
than had beco possessed by any British monarch 
•ilice the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

"Some modem politicians," says Bishop Warburton, 
in bis Notes on Clarendon's History, "bave affected 
to think conte mptuously of Croniwell's capacity, as 
if be knew not that true policy required that he 
sbould bave thrown himself into the lighter balance, 
which was that of Spain ; or, as if he did not know 
which was become the lighter. But this is talking 
as if Cromwell had been a lawful hereditary mon- 
arch, whom true policy would bave thus directed. 
But true policy required that the usurper sbould first 
take care of himself, before he busied himself in 
adjusting the balance of Europe. Now France, by 
its vicinity, was the most dangerous power to dis- 
oblige, as well as by the iiear relationship of the two 
royal families of France and England. So that, 
though Cromwell gave out, that which of the two 
States would give most for bis friendship should 
bave it, in order to raise the price, he was certainly 
determined in himsolf that France should bave it." 

The statement of the learned bishop only goes to 
confirm the opinion which we bave ali along enter- 
tained, that Cromwell, in bis foreign policy, pursued 
temporary expedients rather than general principles, 
and valued a present advantage more highly than a 
lasting benefit. 

But bis domestic administration was not so credit- 
able, either to bis wisdom or to bis honesty, as evea 
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his transactions with foreign patentates. He had 
indeed a dtfficuU pari io act, beinj^ surrounded by 
nien who regarded hte elevation as the overthrow 
of their own fond schemes of government, and as 
the proof of his deceit and selfìshness. But he added 
not a little to the embarrassment of his situation by 
makin^ professione on which he never inteuded to 
act, and by excitingf hopes which from the first he 
meant to disappoint. When he assumed the direc- 
tion of a(fairs, he had to sustain the opposìtion of 
three great parties, ali of whom hated and feared 
him — the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, and the 
republicans. These last, by nieans of whom he had 
risen to power, were his most inveterate enemies, 
because he had not only deeeived theni in the mat- 
ter dearest to their hearts, but was now menacing 
thera with the very evil which they had suffered so 
tnuch to remove — namely, the government of a sin- 
gle person. Even the army, upon wh«ch he had his 
chief reliance, was become very unmanageable. 
The enthusiasm which pervaded the lower classes 
of the soldiery had fitted them for the greatest ex- 
travagances ; while the ofiìcers, whom he had found 
it necessary to dismiss, were ready to engagé in any 
plot for his destruction. The Presbyterians, again, 
who were determined to establish their covenant and 
church polity in the south, as well as in the north, 
were incensed against Cromwell for giving his 
countenance to the Independents, and for rejecting 
the scheme of discipline recommended bythe West- 
minster Assembly. The churchmen, fìually, who 
were in general royalists, were opposed to him on 
the ground of his usurpation and intolerance, and 
eagerly watched for an opportunity to precipitate 
him from the eminence which, in tiieir opinion, he 
had so unworthily ascended. 

From these elements of danger, however, he had 
. the talent to evoke a spirit which, for a certain time 
at least, pcoved the main guardiau of his tlirone, 
S 2 
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Bj the yarious arts of flattery and intimidation, he 
coDtinued to subdue the more violent individuala in 
the three great parties opposed to him, whiie he ex- 
cited thetr jealousy of one another to 8uch a pitch» 
fhat their suspicions of his ultimate designa were 
lost amid the aeeper mistnist created by their own 
rivai pretensions. He acted successfully on the 
Machiaveiian principle, of ruling by fomentine mu- 
tuai fears aud hatred ; knowing well that the great 
body of the nation was against him, and heuee that 
the union of any two factions must bave instantly 
led to his ruiiì. Towards the dose of his days he 
even condescended to court the Roman Catholics, 
and to bold out to them the prospect of a relax ation 
in some of the more oppressive statutes which had 
been enacted against their conimunion. In short, to 
use the words of Bishop Burnet, *' he with great dis- 
simulation carried things with ali sorts óf people 
farther than was thought possible, consideri ng the 
difficulties he niet with in ali his parliaments ; but it 
WHS generally beheved that his life and ali his arts 
were exhausted at once, and that, if he had lived 
much longer, he could not bave held things to« 
gether." 

It is a remarkable fact, that he himself admitted in 
pariiament that the great majority of the country 
was opposed to his government ; founding upon this 
acknowledgment the necessity of keeping up a 
standing army, and of restricting the freedom of 
election in the dtflferent counties and boroughs 
where he had not friends to secure proper returns. 
In Goddard^s Journal for the ycar 1654, Cromwell 
is represented as declnring, that in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, the people were extremely disaf- 
fected, and could ouly be kept down by force of 
arma. ** In general,^' said he, speaking of the northern 
division of the island, ** the country was whoUy very 
iauch disaffected to the present government. The 
Preaby terian and Cavalier interest were so comici* 
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eated, m ho did not see how any forces there could 
be lessened with safety until thesd two interest» 
could be satisfied, and which way to do that he did 
not find, they being constantly blown up by the ene- 
mies beyond seas ; and the distempera there were 
so great as the commanders there did cali for more 
forces, so far was it from abating any. As to the 
forces in Bngland, the nnmbers were but few, the 
condition of the people such as the major pari a great 
deal are persons disaffected and engaged against uj." 

Lambert, too, at a somewhat later perìod, while 
attempting to defend the violence which had been 
put upon parliament, when about a hundred members 
were turned out of it for not signing the Kecognition^ 
remarks, " That as to keeping out the members, if 
such course had not been taken, consìder what a 
parliament you might have had. If a parliament 
should be chosen accordine to the general spirit and 
temper of the naiion^ and if there should not be a 
check upon such election, those may creep into this 
House who may come to sit as our judges for ali 
that we have done in this parliament, or at any other 
time or place. Having no rules to circumscribe 
parliaments, the powers must be trusted in some 
person, and fittest in the supreme magistrate."* 

It was indeed a miserable plight into which the 
people of England had fallen, wìien they were not 
allowed to choose representatives but according to 
the pleasure of a usurper, and when the persons 
whom they sent to parliament were not permitted 
to express their sentiments on the business of the 
nation without incurrìng the hazard of expulsion or 
of imprisonment ! They had fought for liberty and 
for the independence of the legislature ; and in re- 
turn they foimd theraselves subjected to the caprice 
of a despot, who, in virtue Of his military exploit», 
had assumed the reins of government. 

«BiiMOD's DIarj. 
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Bnt the most tyrannical and iniquitous of ali the 
measures with which his ^overnment stands charged, 
is the appointment of the major-generals, into whose 
hands he put the property and peace of the majority 
of theEnglish peop]e,the royalistsand Episcopaliana. 
These officerà were empowered to seize the persona, 
and destrain the estates, of such as should prove 
refractory, and to put in execution such other direc- 
tions as they should receive from the Protector. 
Every master of a family, or householder, who was 
considered as disaffected, was to be required to give 
security by his bond for the good behaviour of aU 
his menial servants; the latter being liable to be 
called before the general or his deputy at such time 
and place as either should appoiitt. An office of 
register was to be set up in London, where the 
names of ali persons thus givin^ security were to be 
entered, togethcr with their residence ; and as often 
as they changed their abode, the removal was to be 
punctually recorded, and notice communicated to 
the major-general of each district, as the case might 
require. They were authorized to inquire into the 
politicai principles of ali ministers and schoolmas* 
ters, to the end that no disaffiicted persons might be 
allowed in public teaching, or in the education of 
youth. 

The royalists, we are told, terrified at the exten- 
sire arrests and imprisonments which took place 
among their brethren, and awed by the military pre- 
parations which were made to subdue ali resistance, 
promptly obeyed the summons of these armed jus- 
tices, and for the most part yielded quietly to the 
assessments which were imposed upon them. There 
was, indeed, no hope of redress in any case, how- 
ever arbitrarv and tyrannical, for there was no refer- 
ence allowed to any court of law ; the sole appeal 
being reserved to the Protector in council. The 
generala summoned whomsoever they pleased to 
appear before them ad delinqueats ; and it was dan> 
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g^erous io slight their commands. They ìnquired 
into every man^s estate and income ; and if any one 
eiideavoured to clear himself of delinquency, they 
assumed the privjlege of pronounciug apón the 
validity of his defence. They sent ' whom they 
pleased to prison, and confkied them where they 
pleased; and it has been remarked as one of the 
characteristics of Crorawell's government, that those 
who were judged to he disaffected never succeeded 
in their endeavours to be set at largo in dae course 
of law. 

The instructions given to the mRjor-genérals are 
somewhat amusing, from the odd combination of 
duties to which their attention waa drawn. They 
were not only to siippress ali tumults, insurrections, 
rebellions, or other unlawful assemblies, to disarm 
ali papista, and such as had borne arms against the 
parliament, and ali others who were dangerous to 
the peace of the nation, to bave an eye upon the> 
carriage and conversation of ali disaffected perso ns, 
to apprehend thieves and robbers, but also to permit 
no horse-racings^ coek-fightings, hear^ or stage-playsj 
within the severa! counlies. In their commission 
the Protector adds, '*and you are to observe and 
follo w such directions as you shall from time to 
time receive from ourself."* 

Bat nothing can convey so good an idea of their 
actìons as their own accounts, which are to be found 
in Thurlow's papers, from which I shall bere insert 
one or two extracts. Major- general Worsley, in a 
letter to the secretary just named, dated at Strafìford, 
writes as follows : " Yesterday we had a meeting at 
this town, and I bave made a good progress in our 
business. We bave assessed diverse, and the rest 

* It is surprising that in giving directioM to disami ali wbn bad been 
in aniM asainst the parliament, Cromwell did not recolleet tbat be had 
already disperaed two naccessive Houses al the point of the bayonet. 
But the name of parliament was a conTenient stalkinc-horM (or conceal- 
iof tbe Protactor*8 real motivea. 
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mH»t expect it with ali speed. I hope we shall pay 
our county troop out of what we have done already, 
and provide you a considerable Siam for other uses. 
We have sent out warrant» to give notice to the 
whole county of our day of meeting, when we shall 
sit upon the ordinance H>r the ejecting of scandalous 
ministers. We have disarmed the disaifected in 
this county. We shall fall of snapping some ofour 
old blades that will not let us he quiet. We have 
found an estate of Penruddock's that was executed, 
and have ordered it to be sequestra ted. I hope 
shortly to give you a good account of the rest of the 
counties^"* 

Desborough, anothei of the raajor-generais, writea 
to his brother the Protector in serious terms about 
Lord Seymour, whom Cromwell seemed desirous to 
exempt from decimation, but whose spirita the other 
thought, was not such as '* to dose cordially witU 
the people of God.'' He adds, at the same time, 
" Yesterday we proceeded upon taxing seven or 
eight of this county, among whom was Sir James 
Thynn, who was at first a little averse, and did plead 
as much innocency as my Lord Seymour hath done; 
but at last, having no refuge, was constrained to 
comply ; and I think of those eigbt that we have 
already dealt withal the sum will amount to six or 
seven hundred pounds per annum. There are four 

r * In the tline oT th» Commonvealth died Major-seneral Weretey, m 
noted commander in the parliament'n army, and meniber fbr Manchenter. 
He was burìed in Henry tbe Seventh's ehapef, with an Inscriprion io his 
roemory. At the fùneral attended as a chief movnier Roger Renyon, of 
Feel Hall, Esq. and M. P. for Ciilhvroe, and elerK of the pe«ce fi>r Laa- 
casbire. A while afler the funeraf, Mr. Eenyon, spying an opportunity» 
wrote npon the grave-stone as under :— 

** Where neiNjr Wonie-lty * 

These words sooflbnded Cromwell that he offered a considerable sum 
Ibr the diseovery. 

The abore frenerai is sald to have been of the ancient ftmily of the 
Worsleys, of Worsley, tn Lancashire, whose representatlTes stUl residt 
•t Worsley Hall, near Manchester.— ifS. iVote, 
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more to appear this morning ; and then I ìntend for 
Blandford to attend the Dorsetshire gentlemen, and 
so to Marlborougb, where there are twenty more to 
be Bummoned/' 

The outcry against this intolerable oppression 
became so loud, that Cromwell was compelled to 
withdraw the commissions of his major-generals. 
He even sacrificed their characters to the desìre 
of recovering some degree of popularity ; and 
when the execration and ridicule or the country 
was direoted against them, he joined in the shout, 
disowned their proceedings, and left them to their 
fate. 

The despotism of the major-generals has been 
rendered memorable by the oppression which they 
inflicted on two distingui shed iudividuals, John 
Cleveland the poet, and the stili more celebrated 
Jeremy Taylor. The only crime alleged against the 
future bishop consisted in his attachment to episco- 
pacy, and to the unfortunate house of Stuart; for 
which he was thrown a prisoner into Chepstow 
Castle, in the county of Monmouth. The satirist 
was arrested at Haynes, and sent to a place of con- 
fineraent at Yarmouth ; the reasons for which arbi- 
trary measure were as foliows : — ^The first was, that 
he lived in utter obscurity in the house of a royalist, 
very few persons of the neighbourhood knowing 
that there was such a man resident among them ; 
the second was, that he possessed great abiUties, and 
was able to do considerable disservice ; and a third 
reason for his imprisonment was, that he wore good 
ch>thes, though, as he confessed, he had no estate 
but 20/. per anntun, allowed him by two gentlemen, 
and 30/. by the person in whose house he resided, 
and whom he assisted in his studies. He would, it 
is said, bave been released, had he possessed any 
property upon whieh the commissioners could bave 
fixed an assessnient. 

But the most u^juatifiable part of Cromwell's con- 
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duci was his ìnterference with the cotirts of law, 
and his repeated endeavours Xo convert the judgc- 
ments of the bench into an instrument of personal 
revenge, or of pohtical intimidation. The case of 
Colonel Lilbum is well known to every reader of 
history. Charged with sedition, he was tried by a 
London jury, from whom he. obtained an honourable 
acquittal ; and no sooner was the verdict announced 
to the crowd at the door than the air rang with 
the acclamations of thousaiids. The parliament, 
deeming his proceedings injurious to their plana, 
banished him by ordinance ; but partly out of confi- 
dence in the professions of Cromwell to perform his 
engagement to the people, and partly oat of his 
native intrepidity, he returned after the dissolution 
of the legislature. Cromwell, however, dreaded 
him no less than the parliument had done, and there- 
fore had him arraigned for retuming contrary to the 
ordinance by which his punishment was awarded. 
But Lilbum pleaded his cause with so much ability, 
that a jury again acquitted him, in spite of ali the 
usurper's hifluence ; and once more the popular voice 
was raised in favour of the accused. The shouts 
of the people on this occasi on did not, however, 
subdue the resenlment of the Protector, nor induce 
him to imitate the nioderation which had been 
display ed by the parliament ; on the contrary, he 
detained the colonel in prison till he was so far 
gone in a consumption that he only turned him out 
to die.* 

The prosecution of Vane is another instance of 
unblushing tyranny. The publication of the *' Heal- 
ing Questiona* gave great ofienee to Cromwell, 
although, as the author asserted, it had been given 
in manuscrìpt to one of the members of the council 
for inspection, and remained in their hands nearly a 
month, after whidi it was returned to him without 
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any comment, when it was sent to the press in the 
usuai way, and published with the customary per- 
mission. A warrant was issued to apprehend Vane, 
and conduci him to Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight, where the governor was instructed to re- 
ceire him as a prisoner, and not sufier any one to 
speak to him but in the presence of an officer. 
What must ha^e been the government of a country 
when the first men in it were liable to such treat- 
ment! In reality, Cromwell and bis councìl had 
made such abundant use of this power of arbitrary 
imprisonment that they became utterly insensible 
to the execration to which such a proceeding la 
justly exposed. They imprisoned men on suspi* 
cion, or without suspicion, often by way of precau- 
tion only, and set theni at liberty when they [^eased, 
or retained them as long as they pleased, without 
once recollecting that they committed an offenee 
for which they owed a severe account to the com- 
munity. 

Upon the death of the Protector, certain prisoners 
in the Tower, as well as some who had been sent to 
Jersey and other places beyond seas, lodged a com- 
plaint against the lieutenant for false imprisonment. 
The jaUer was sent for to he examined by a com- 
mittee of parliament, when, being asked by what 
authority he kept those persone in hold, he pro- 
duced a paper, written by Oiiver's own band, to this 
effect :— •' Sir, Ipray you seize such and such persans, 
and àU others whom you may judge dangeraus men; 
do it quicUy^ and you shall have a warrant after you 
have done.^ 

No sooner did Cromwell find that the ordinary 
laws of the country could not support bis tyranny, 
than he established high courts of justice for the 
trial of state delinquents ; having refused to submit 
his Charles against them to an impartial jury. 
Whitelock, and some other of his counsellors, en- 
treated him to rest satisfied with the ordinary ad* 

VoL. IL— T 
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ministration of justice, and to confide the interests 
of the government to the patrio tism of the people ; 
hut, convinced as he was that the great majority of 
the natìon werQ opposed to his usurpation, he de- 
clared his determination to support his power by 
using the very instniments which had given the only 
just cause of offence in former reigns. Nay, he far 
exceeded the arbitrary spirit which animated the 
declamations of James, and which alienated the 
lovers of freedom in the earlier years of his son. 
For example, the oppression attempted by Crom- 
well in the case of Cony, a London merchant, sur- 
passes the most illegai stretches of prerogative in 
the days of Elizabeth, or of her immediate successor. 
The trader now named had refused to pay certain 
duties on the goods which he imported,on the ground 
that they were not imposed by a competent au- 
thority. For this offence he was brought before the 
commissioners of customs, and condemned in a fine 
of fi ve hundred pounds. Ref using to pay this pen- 
alty, he was comniitted to prison for contempt. In 
the prospect of a trial, he retained three of the most 
eminent counsel at the bar, — Maynard, Twisden, and 
Windham, — to plead for him ; and the question carne 
to be heard on the 17th of May, 1655. 

This was an affair of vital importance to the gov- 
ernment of CromwelL An ordinance had been 
passed by him and his council on the 20th of March, 
1654, for the contitmation of the stated customs ior 
the four succeeding years; and it was under the 
authority of this ordinance that the duties were at 
present collected. But the question was, whether 
those who issued this ordinance had power to make 
a law. It was a maxim among the professional 
men, that the laws of England were written statutes, 
acts, or edicts, enacted by the people assembled in 
parli ament ; and no maxim seemea more essential 
to the existence of national freedom. The power 
of the council to make laws hinged upon the au- 
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thority of the record called the Government of the 
Commonwealth. But if brought into a court of jus- 
tice, what was this record? It was a document 
prepared by the council of the army, and sanctioned 
by the principal officerà of state. This couM not 
for a moment stand the scrutiny of men bred in the 
technical habits of the courts, as being of force to 
change the essential dieta of the English constitu- 
tion. It was a terrible dilemma into which Crom- 
well was driven by this case of Cony ; and it re- 
quired equal prudence and fìrmness to extricate him- 
self from it without mortai injury. If he gave way, 
and if Cony carne off victorious in the contest, his 
govemment was at an end ; or, to speak more accn- 
rately, it would from that time forward have been 
a govemment of violence and of military force only. 
Every one, encouraged by the example of Cony, 
would have resisted such taxation, and defended 
their resistance on the same grounds that he did.* 
Cony's counsel appearto have dono full justice 
to the case of their clìent; and Maynard in particular 
used such arguments, and enforced them with such 
vigour, as, if attended to, would have shaken the 
govemment to its basis. The cause was argued on 
the 17th of May ; and on the morrow the lawyer 
just named, and his fello w-pleaders, were sent to 
the Tower on the charge of having held language 
destructive to the existing govemment. Nor did 
the case end bere. The day foUowing, Cony, 
unsupported by counsel, presented himself at the 
bar of the upper bench, and did such justice to the 
situation in which he was placed, that Rollo, who 
presided in the court, felt utterly at a loss what to 
determine. Owing to a slight grammatical inaccu- 
racy in Cony's answer addressed to the Protector, 
the decision was postponed, and his next appearance 
being on the last day of the term, the affair wat 

* Godwin'fl Oommonwe^UL ▼ol. Ir. 
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wdered to stand over tiU the foUowvng une. In the 
mean tìme, RoUe represented to Cromwell the diffi* 
culties under which he laboured in such a manner» 
that he received his writ of ease on the 7th of June; 
and in the foUowing week Glyn was appointed to 
succeed him as lord-chief-justice of Englaiid. May- 
nard, Twisden, and Windham had previously, on 
their submission, been discharged from coniine- 
ment ; and, by some means employed ìt was thought 
at the instance of the new judge, Cony waa induced 
to withdraw his cause from court altogether. 

The liberties of Englishmen were certainly re- 
duced to a very low ebb, when lawyers were dragged 
from the bar to prison for no other offence than a 
professional exposition of the principles of the con- 
stitution, and a faithful discharge of their duty to a 
Client whose property and life were at stake. But 
Cromwell did not think it enough to inamidate coun- 
sel and dismiss judges, when they showed that their 
regard for law and honour was superior to their love 
for his service; he even attempted to poison the 
Tery sources of equity, by interposing the weight of 
his authority in the nomination of juries. The fìrm- 
ness of Sir Matthew Hale on one memorable occa- 
Sion stands on record aa a proof of that judge's in- 
tegrity, and of the baseness which already stained 
the character of the Protector. He understood that 
Cromwell had ordered a jury to he returned for a 
, trial in which he was more than ordinarily con- 
' cemed ; and upon this information he examined the 
sheriff, who said he knew nothing about it, for that 
it was his practice to refer ali such things to the 
iinder-shehff. Having next asked the latter con- 
cernìng it, he found that the jury had actually been 
returned by order of the Protector; upon which Sir 
Matthew showed the statute, that ali juries ought to 
he returned by the sheriff or his law fui officer ; and 
this not having been done, according to law, he dis- 
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missed the jury, and would not try the cause. 
Croinwell was highly incensed at him for this de- 
cided step, and on his return from the circuit, told 
him in anger that he was not fit to be a judge ; to 
which ali the answer made by the latter was, '^ It is 
very true." 

Every reader, therefore, will agree with Mr. Hal- 
lam, when he says, that he cannot echo thepraises 
that have been showered upon Crom weU for the just 
administration of the laws under his dominion. That 
between party and party the ordinary civii rights of 
men were fairly dealt with, is no extraordinary en- 
comium ; and it may be admitted that he fìlled the 
bench of justice with able lawyers, though not so con- 
siderable as those of the reign of Charles the Second ; 
but it is manifest, that so far as his own authority 
was concerned, no hereditary despot, proud in the 
crimes of a hundred ancestors, could more have 
spurned at every hmitation than this soldier of a 
commonwealth, f 

AH allnsion was now gone as to the pretended 
benefits of the civil war. It had ended in a despot- 
ism, compared to which ali the illegai practices of 
former kings, ali that cost Charles his life and crown, 
appeared as dust in the balance. For what was shiip 
money, a general burden, when set by the side of the 
Cromwellian decimation of a class, the royalists, 
whose offence had long been expiated by a compo- 
sition, and effaced by an act of indemnity I Or were 
the excessi ve punishments of the star-chamber so 
odious as the capital executions inflicted without 
trial by peers, whenever it suited the usurper to erect 
his high courts of justice ? Hence we find that the 
government of the Protector was universally un- 
popular; and the sense of present evils not only 
excited a buming desire to live again under the 
ancient monarchy, but obliterated, especially in the 

* Confltttatkiiua Hlal. toL U. ^ 943. 
T3 
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new generation that had no distinct remembrance 
of them, the apprehension of its former abnses. The 
tjnranny of Cromwell, and bis contempt of law, 
contributed more than the army of General Monk 
lo place Charles the Second on the throne of bis 
father. 

IV. The character of Cromwell, as connected with 
the profession and support of religion, is obscured 
with much apparent contradiclion. His conduct, 
particularly towards the end of his career, was so 
utterly inconsistent with correct views of Christian 
obligation, and even of common honesty, that he has 
been rery generally charged with profound dissimu- 
lation in ali matterà which respect doctrinal tenets 
and spiritual iniluences. One of the most learned 
Presbyterians of the agé called him a traitorotu kvpo- 
orile ; and it was the opinion of Bnmet, supportea by 
the judgment of Wilkins and Tillotson, that the en- 
thusiast and the dissenibler mixed so equally in the 
greater part of his actions, that it was not easy to 
teli which was the prevBiling character. But that 
he had at no period of his life a sincere feeling to- 
wards religion, it would he uncandid, and perhaps 
unjust, to deny ; although, that he finally employed 
his knowledge of religious terms, and the reputation 
which he had acquired as a saint, to deceive weaker 
men than himself, and thereby to promote his aecu- 
lar interests, there cannot he, among reasonable per- 
sona, the smallest room for doubt. 

Originally, the religious feelings of Cromwell ap- 
pear to bave arisen from that ardent enthusiasm 
which constituted the hasis of his character, and 
which greatly modified ali the actions of his maturer 
years. He lived at a period wheu seriousness and 
a deep interest in spiritual inquiries had already dis- 
tinguished a large class of the English people, who, 
from the very first, connected the desire of ecclesi- 
astical reform with certain vague notions of improve- 
ment in the politicai condition of society. The 
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tnterests of reliffion and those of civil freedom were 
so intimately mixed, that it ìs difficult to determine, 
in many cases, which of the two gave rise to the 
other ; for, in the course of the war which ensued 
between the king and the parliament, some of the 
leading men became fanatics in the cause of liberty 
without any regard to faith, while others sank ali 
worldly considerations in the exalted hope of seeing 
the reign of Christ literally established upon earth. 
Oromwell shared with those around hjm the spirit 
of the age. He became religious, without having 
acquired any clearer views of divine truth or of 
moral obligation on which to found the practice of 
good living ; but solely, it would appear from the 
result, because theological concems were the en- 
grossing subject at that particular time, and were 
Setter fitted than any other to give full exercise to 
the powers of an ardent and rather capacious mind. 
Perhaps the comparative laxity of bis habits in youth 
may bave rendered the change somewhat more sud- 
den and complete than it wonld otherwise bave 
proved ; stili, it is extremely probable, that, from bis 
connexions, his rank in society, and the influence of 
example, he would, at ali events, bave taken his 
place among the professors of religion, considered 
merely as a great and powerful party. 

Nothing puzzles the mental physiologist more 
than the attempt to account for those epidemica] 
affections which from time to ti me take hold of so- 
ciety. The bodily frame, in like manner, in subject 
to the inroad of morbid humours, the origin of which 
is equally unaccountable on any principle recognised 
by ine most learned physicians ; but, in both cases, 
it is observed that, when the disease does appear, 
there are certain constitutions which are sure to be 
infected. In that respect, the minds and the bodies 
of men bear a great resemblance. If we were al- 
lowed to extend the empire of fashion to so serious 
a tbiog as religion, we should be supplied with a 
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terni at least whereby to express a change, which 
often claims an authority no higher than that of 
mere imitation: And, accordingly, when any par- 
ticular class of men and women become serious, we 
should have no greater difficulty in explaining the 
phenomenon, than when we find a new taste for 
pòetry or any other of the fine arts prevailing among 
that numerous order of society, whose taste and 
judgment are guided by a few ambitious leaders. 
That such periodical ciirrents of innovation and ca- 
price do occasionally invade the religious sentiments, 
especially after they have been some time stagnant, 
is a fact proved by history and experience ; and if 
any farther evidence were required to establish, be- 
yond ali doubt, that those movements have been 
produced and prolonged in minds where there was 
no deep feeling of divine responsibility, I should 
refer, with the utmost confidence, to the annals of 
the commonwealth, and to the lives of those indi- 
viduals who figured most prominently during its 
troubled events, » 

On this head, the memoirs written by Mrs. Hutch- 
inson are invaluable ; for, as she herself belonged 
to the religious party, ber evidence cannot be im- 
peached, while, as a woman, she marked with a 
penetrating eye the hypocrisy and deceit which pre- 
vailed among the godly around ber. Some of ber 
individuai pictures of this kind are very striking; 
but, although drawn by a lady of rank and accom- 
plishments, the colouring is too strong for the more 
delicate eye of modem times. I allude to the char- 
acter of Sir John Geli, and other officers who figured 
in Nottinghamshire and the neighbouring counties. 
But a few hypocrites, I admit, must not be held suf- 
ficient to justify suspicion against a whole body of 
professors. She informs us, however, that the af- 
/«c/fl^wnof religion was very general, and that, when 
purìtanism grew into a faction, men and women dis- 
tingui^ed themselves bv habits, looks, and words, 
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wìthout etther relinquishing vanity or embracinf^ 
real sobriety ; and she adds, that the quìckness with 
which they forsook those ihings, when ihey had 
gaified their purpose by them, " showed that they 
never took them up for conscience." Such profes- 
sions, she remarks, ** gilded not a tempie of grace, 
but a toinb, which only held the carcass of religion." 
Ab to the terni Roundhead, it was, she maintained, 
very ili appUed to her husband, " who, having natu- 
rally a very fine thickset head of hair, kept it clean 
ànd handsome, so that it was a great ornament to 
him; although the godly of those days, when he 
embraced their party, would not allow him to be re- 
ligious, because his hair was not in their cut, nor bis 
words in their phrase, nor such little formalities 
altogether fitted to their humour, who were, many 
of them, 80 weak as to esteem rather for these in- 
signi ficant circumstances than for solid wisdoni, 
piety, and courage.*' 1 bave already quoted her 
observation relative to the decay of piety immedi- 
ately after the death of Oliver. The court of Rich- 
ard, she assures us, was full of sin and vanity, which 
was the more abominable because they had liot quite 
cast away the name of God. Nay, she ackno wledges, 
in words already placed before the reader, that " true 
religion was now almost lost even among the reli- 
gious party, and hypocrìsy become an epidemical 
disease." 

It is not, therofore, either uncandid or unreason- 
able to conclude, that religion was a mere fashion 
with the greater part of the puritanical adherents of 
the Cromwellian government. They took it up for 
a purpose, and they laìd it down when the purpose 
was accomplished. Nor will the same remarks be 
found inapplicable to the Protector himself. He 
prayed and preached as long as the fanatìcal spirìt 
continued alive, either in the parliament or the arriiy ; 
but his object was at length discovered by both these 
classes of men, his arts were exposed, and ali who 
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were honest, whether among swordsmen or senators 
deserted his ranks, and formed a party against him. 
On one occasion, already mentioned, the latter re- 
marked, that "they doubted not, as the common 
practice of the man had been, that the name of God 
and religion, and formai fasts and prayers, would he 
made use of to colour over the blackness of the fact," 
namely, the violent dissolution of the House of Com- 
mons. That he did actually employ means to im- 
pose upon the more simple of the zealots, is asserted 
by ali the historians of the period. To men of this 
stamp, says Burnet, he was wont to enter into the 
terms of their old equality, shutting the door and 
making them sit down covered by him, to let them 
see how little he valued those distances, that for 
form's sake, he was bound to keep up with others. 
These discourses commonly ended in a long prayer. 
Thus, with much ado, he managed the republican 
enthusiasts ; the other republicans, the mere lovers 
of civil liberty, he called the heathen, and confessed 
he could not so easily work upon them.* 

But when hìs dupes at length perceived that his 
conduct and his assurances were utterly inconsìstAnt, 
they could not refrain from suspecting his sincerity. 
In truth, Cromwell hiinself, towards the dose of life, 
had lost ali confìdence in his spiritual conditìon. He 
looked back with some comfort to that earlier and 
more innocent period when bis enthusiasm recon- 
ciled to his conscience the motives even of the most 
ambiguous of his actions; and il was only upon 
being assured by his chaplain that a man once in a 
state of grace could never relapse into a state of 
mortai sin, that he could look upon death with com- 
posure. The feeling that he was " safe" was founded 
upon an abstract theory of dogmatic theology, and 
not upon the consciousness that his belief and prac- 
tice exhibited any degree of coticord* He feU a 

* UmonVM Diary, p. 09. 
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vlctim to the deceitful responses of a most fallacious 
oracle ; he reposed his hopes on the authority of a 
system which the more intelligent of its supporters 
acknowledge was ncver meant for practical purposes ; 
and thus, if he did not die with a lie on his tongue, 
he unquestionably left the world, if he believed what 
was toM him, with a false and most dangerous im- 
pression on his heart. 

From the extravagance of Cromwell^s chaplains 
we may at once form an estimate of the kind of de- 
votion which was usùally practised within the walls 
of the palace, and arrivo at a fair conclusion respect- 
ing the doctrine which was most acceptable to its 
inmates. A certain ultra-Oalvinism afforded to the 
divines of those unhappy days an opportunity for 
exercising their metaphysics on the most sacred 
subjects ; in the course of which discussions, they 
generally contri ved to dissolve ali connexion between 
the conduct and the hopes of the human being, and 
to rest his character and destination on the secret 
decrees of his Maker. The Protector, it is true, did 
not form the theological system of his age, nor per- 
haps understand it in its full import and hearing ; but 
he unquestionahly gave eucouragement to the most 
dangerous speculations on ali points of doctrine, and 
countenanced the greatest abuses in external wor- 
ship. Christianity, in short, sustained a violent 
attack from the heroes of the commonwealth ; and, 
in reviewing their conduct, every candid reader must 
acknowledge that the sincerity of their intentions, 
when they were sincere, makes but a small compen- 
sation for the absurdity of their opinions, and the 
coarse buffoonery of their manner in the exercise 
of its most solemn duties. 

It is a melancholy truth, that the human mind is 
never more grievously deceived than in the discharge 
of religious obligations in ali cases where the con- 
science is influenced by habit, by fashion, or by a 
mere regard to established usages. When Queen 
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Henrietta Maria first carne over to England, she 
pronounced that the subjects of her htisband had no 
relìgion at ali ; aiid her opinion rested upon this par- 
ticular circumstance, that the Protestant ritual does 
not demand those frequent and regulated acts of 
dttvotion which, in Roman Catholic countries, are 
associated with certain hours of the day and even 
of the night. To supply her majesty and her female 
attendanti^ with a fórm, which might at once indulge 
their pious propensities, and avoid the scandal of 
popery in his court, the king inquired of Bishop 
Juxon, whether he could not select from the re- 
formed liturgies such a manual as would answer the 
two purposes just stated. Henrietta had identifìed 
religion with her periodical genuflexions, and with 
a decent repetition of the authorized addresses to 
Heaven and to ali the powers therein. Cromwell 
and his Independents, meanwhile, declared that the 
queen and her ladies had neither faith nor worship 
to recomniend their church. The true nature of 
religion, as it existed in his mind, was manifested by 
long extemporaneous addresses, in the way of pray* 
ers and sermons, pronounced in a barn, or at the 
head of a regiment ; the meaning of which no human 
intellect could comprehend, and which, generally 
speaking, were most useful when they were least 
understood. 

The religion of Oliver, however, ardent and spir- 
itual as it was, proved perfectly compatible with his 
intention to deceive and murder his sovereign ; while 
the devotions of her majesty, if Bishop Warburton 
is tobe believed,did not prevent her from practising 
against his sacred person and honour a heavy trea- 
son of a different kind. So little reliance is to be 
placed upon the external indications of piety ! Nay, 
so inconsìstent a creature is man, that experìence 
has taught tlie discerni ng to be suspicious of those 
who carry much of their religion on the outside of 
their characters. Among the Turks it is a maxim 
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of pradènce " never to trast a brother who has made 
the pìlgrimagre to Mecca ;" and this practical wisdoiu 
of the Mosleni will noi be hastily called in question 
by such Christians as bave had daily intercourse with 
that class of meo, who appeal everjr hour to the 
omniscieiice of heaveii, and to the testimony of their 
own conscience.* 

Viewing the matter more closely in reference to 
Cromwell, it is difficult to believe that a truly pious 
man could bave committed the cruelties of which 
he was guilty. On aU occasions, indeed, he set 
▼ery little value on human life. His massacres in 
Ireland bare left an indelible stain upon bis reputa- 
tion ; but the slaughter which he committed in cold 
blood on bis unfortunate prisoners^ did not display 
his indiiference for the souls and bodies of human 
beings more decidedly than his practice of sending 
thousands to the colonies as slaves.f No concera 
for their spiritual interests seems ever to bave 
tonched his feelings. It was bis mie to take ali 
towns by storm, rather than lose time by a tedious 
siege ; regardless alike of the bloodshed which ne- 
cessarily followed such a determination, and of the 
fate of those immortai beings who were thereby 

* Tlie BÌvng of the parftans, which in some instanees was eqnally oT- 
ftnsiTe to tasu and to honeaty, fare rise, as extremes produce each othor, 
to mttch or the profanity which disgraced the languafe of the cavaliere. 
Mr& Hutchinson, when interceding for her hushand, said to a man In 
power, immediately after the Reetoratioii, " I pray let my Menda bat dos 
tiieir endeavours for me, and then let it be as Gud will." He, smillnK ai 
ber, repUed, ** U ia nnt now as God wUl^ but tu we will V— Voi. ì\. p. 381. 

t Thesuflbringii of Ireland etand on a record which cannot be ques- 
Honed. A letter flrom the commissionerà of that country, Fleetwood, 
Ludlow, Corbet, and Jones, dated at Dublin, 39d July, 1653, and laid 
before^rliament In the following month, states as foilows:— **Of the 
enetny, 90,(NK) lately transported, and about 7000 now transportlng Into 
fiMeigii nations ; many coantirs are without inbabiiaots, and the wbols 
country miserably waated and destroyed.** 

It is well linown, too, that Cromwell ordered a thousand young wo» 
man to be irapreased in Ireland, and seni to one of the West India islands* 
otf which bs was desirous to extend the popuiation. Ile shlpped a preater 
namber firoin the port of London ; but the laner, tt i» presumed; w«f« 
either convleia or Tolunteara. 

Voi,.U.— U 
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8ent into eternity. As a mere soldìer, bis pian was 
perhaps the better one: and the success which 
attended his arms, may be adduced to prove that 
his judgcnent was as sound as his nerves were 
strong. But our credulity is insulted when we are 
required to believe that a commander, who lavished 
the lives of men, in cases where a capitulation 
might bave saved them, was, in his usuai habits of 
thought, influenced by a pious regard to the ever- 
lasting welfare of his fellow-creatures. Our indig- 
nation, too, is inflamed when we read the insincere 
despatches of Cromwell after his most sanguinary 
exploits. At Bristol, for example, where he had 
prevailed upon Fairfax to assault thefortifications, he 
writes to the parliament that '^ faith and prayer had 
obtained the city for them.'* The battle of Dunbar, 
in like manner, he assured his masters, was won by 
the " power of believing, which is the gift of God." 
His Constant hypocrisy, too, in the ordinary affairs 
of life, justifies, in some degree, the suspicion that 
he was not sincere in his religious professìous. 
'* If craft be wisdom, and dissimulation wit — assisted 
with and improred by hypocrisies and perjuries^-I 
must not deny him to bave been singular in both ; 
but so gross was the manner in which he niade use 
of them, that as no wise men ought to bave be- 
lieved him at first, so no man was fool enough to 
believe him at last : neither did an3r man seem to do 
it, but those who thought they gained as much by 
their dissembling as he did by his. His very act- 
ings of godliness grew at last as ridiculous as if a 
player, by putting on a gown, should think he re- 
presented excellently a woman, though his beard 
at the same time were seen by ali the spectators. 
If you ask me why they did not biss and explode 
him off the stage, I can only answer that they durst 
not do so, because the actors and doorkeepers were 
too strong for the company. I must confess, that 
by these arts, how grossly soever managed (as bv 
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h3rpocritical praying and sìUy preachings, by un- 
ni anly tears and whinìngs, by falsehooNds and peiju- 
rìes even diabolical), he had the good fortune to attafn 
bis ends : but it was because bis ends were so un- 
reasonable tbat no human wisdom could foresee 
them, which made tbem wbo bad to do witb bim 
believe tbat be was ratber a well-meaning and 
deluded bigot, tban a crafty and malicìous im- 
Dostor."* 

V It Ì8 a curious fact, tbat Croni well gained ground- 
by never appearing to move. At every stage of bis 
progress be seemed to tbose around bim to bave 
already reacbed tbe bigbest point for wbicb eitber 
bis talents or bis ambition fitted bim. By otbers, 
it was observed, tbat be was incessantly creeping 
on, and tbat be could not be stopped ; but assuredly 
be attained bis bigbest elevation owing to the ab- 
sence of ali suspicion tbat be bad ever raised bis 
eyes so high. \ 

It bas been remarked, moreover, by ali bis bio- 
grapbers, tbat be bad an unlimited command of 
tears, and tbat be could weep or pray at tbe sbort- 
est notice. ** Had not bis bigbness bad a faculty to 
be fluent in bis tears, and eloquent in bis execra- 
tions — ^bad be not bad spungy eyes and a supple 
conscience — and besides, to do witb people of great 
faitb but little wit-*-bis courage and tbe rest of bis 
moral virtues bad never been able so far to advance 
bim out of tbe road of justice. He batb indeed 
foimd tbat in godliness tbere is great gain ; and tbat 
preacbing and praying well managed wiU obtain 
otber kingdoms as well as tbat of beaven. His 
bndeed bave been pious arms, for be batb conquered 
most by prayers and tears.-^f 

Tbe anecdote preserved in tbe Life of Waller, 
whO| tbrougb bis motber^s family was related to 

* Cowley'a Discome on Olirer Cromw«|l. 
t KiUinf no SI urder. 
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Cromwell, is sufficienti^ characteristic of the man, 
and bears upon the point now under consideration. 

The poet states, that he found the Protector tol- 
erably versed in ancient hìstory; and adda, that 
when any of his enthusiastic friends carne to advise 
or consult him, he could sometimes overhear him 
discoursing in the cant of the times ; but when he 
returned he would say, " Cousin Waller, / must 
talk to these men in their own toay," and inimediately 
resumed his ordinary style of conversation. 

An impression unfavourable to Cromweirs reli- 
gìous honesty was made upon ray niind by a perusal 
of his correspondence with the ministers of Kdin- ' 
burgh, after they had taken refuge in the castle. In 
reply to his invitation to resumé their duties, they 
hint at the dangers with wbich they were menaced 
by his preaching cuirassiers ; but add, that in their 
Master's cause, they were ready to spend and to he 
spent, to encounter ali hazards, and enduro ali pri* 
vations. In his letter to the governor, the secta- 
rian general alludes to the apology urged by the 
clergymen, and marvels at their hesitation to risk 
any thing in their Master^s cause, as they cali it. 
The sneer which is conveyed in the last words, indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness the tone of mind in 
which he wrote his rejoinder. He believed the min- 
isters to he insincere, and somewhat disposed to 
cant withal ; and accordingly with the sarcastic bit- 
terness in which one swindler exposes the fraud of 
another, he threw their pious phraseology back in 
their teeth. No professor of the profound arts of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation is pleased to fìnd him- 
self assailed with his own weapons : and it is more 
than probable, that if Cromwell himself had been 
a sincere Christian, he would not bave taunted the 
ministers of Edinburgh with the use of an expres- 
sion which can he at no time unintelligible or im- 
proper. 
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But it has been decided by the majority of wrìters, 
in these latter days, that the Protector earned im- 
mortal reputation by the tolerant spirit of his gov- 
ernment towards ali classes of Christiana. This 
ealogy, however, which had no foundation in fact, 
is contradicted by the history of his administration 
from first to last. He. inflicted upon the Roman 
Oatholics and Episcopalians very severe fìnes and 
confiscations ; he declared that he would not permit 
any Presbyterian to have a seat in his parliament ; and 
he finally prohibited every^clergyman of the Church 
of Englami, who could he accused of attachment to 
the royal family, from performing any of the duties 
of his office, and eveii from teaching* children to 
read. No person who had been ejected for delin 
qnency or scandal was, after the Ist of January, 
1655, to be allowed to preach in any public place, 
or at any private meeting of any other persona than 
those of his own family, nor to administer baptism, 
or the Lord's Supper, nor to marry any person, nor 
to use the Book of Common Prayer, or the forms 
of prayer therein contained, upon pain of being 

Eroceeded against accordiug to the order of his 
ighness.* 

The celebrated Usher, who was understood to 
bave great influence with the Protector, was soli- 
cited by the Episcopal clergy to intercede for them, 
that they '* might have the freedom of serving God 
in their private congregations (since they were not 

eermitted the public churches), according to the 
turgy of the Church of Énglaud ; and that neither 

* ** I went to London wlien Br. Wild preached the ftaneral wrmon of 
preachinf . this being the last day ; aAer whk;h Cromwell*s proclama- 
tion was to take place, that none of the Church of Enj^land sboold dare 
•Ither to preach or administer sacramenta, leach schools, Ac. on pain 
of imprisonment or ezile. So thia was the moarnAiliest day that In my 
life I had seen, or the Churnh of En^^lnnd herself since the Refbrmation ; 
to the Kreat rejoicinii both of papLst and Preabyter. So pathetic waa hia 
discourse, that it drew many tears from the auditory. Tha lx>rd JeetM 
ptty our distressed church, and bring back the captivicy of Zkm !**^ 
Ìvelpn*sMtnu»in, toL it. p. 107, 106. 
U 3 
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the mìnisters nor those who freqnented that ser- 
▼ìce should any more be htndered or dìsturbed by 
the soldiers/' Cromwell at first gave a promise 
that the Episcopaliana should not be molested, pro- 
vided they meddled not with any matterà relating 
to bis govemment; but afterward, having better 
considered of it, and advised with bis council, he 
resolved " not to grant liberty of conscience to 
those sort of men who are restless and inipiacable 
enemies to him.^' Usher was not less grieved than 
disappointed. "This false man," he exclaimed, 
" hath broken bis word wiih me, and refuses to per- 
form what he promised : well, he wili bave little 
cause to glory in his wickedness, for he will not 
continue long ; the king will return ; thongh 1 shall 
not live to see it, you may : the government both 
in church and state is in confusion."* 

It is in vain to reply, in defence of Oliver, that 
he persecuted the Roman Catholics and Episcopa- 
lians for their politicai principles, not for their reli- 
gious tenets: because the proper punishment of 
politicai delinquency is politicai privation, ejectment 
from ofiice, and disability of preferment. To pro- 
hibit men from worshipping God in a private con- 
gregation, is intolerance in the highest degree ; and 
to visit upon the conscience an error of judgment 
in regard to civil policy, proves that the author of 
such a measure is equally destitute of enlarged 
views as a ruler, and of Christian principles as a 
believer in the gospel. But Cromwell, I admit, is 
not to be condemned for being ignorant of the duty 
and of the advantages of religious toleration. Such 
liberality was altogether unknown to his age ; and 
it is only from the circumstance that the Independ- 
ents, to whom he joined himself, rejected the prin- 
ciple of an established church, properly so called, 
that his party carried with it an air of greater free* 

* Ftfffl Uté of Usbiir, p. 7». 
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dom than belonged io the other great bodies, whose 
constitution and whose aìms were different. In 
measuring the extent of the Protector's tolerance, 
however, let it not he forgotten, that the sects 
whoin he excluded from power and placed under 
the ban of the law, constituted a large majority of 
the English people, the most intelligenl, too, and 
the most opulent. 

It Ì3 very probable, however, that the laws were \ 
not executed with much severity; for when he 
began to fiz his eyes steadily on the crown, he is 
said to bave meditated a church establishment of a 
more regular form than the Independent model 
would admit, and from which his government might 
receive some support. Cromwell is reported to 
have remarked to Wilkins, a clergy man, who married 
his sister, that no civil polity could have a sure 
foundation without a national church which adhered 
to it ; and that he thought the' people of England 
were capable of no constitution but Episcopacy. 
To this Wilkins had no doubt but the Protector 
would have turned, as soon as the design of his 
kingship was settled.* 

It does not appear that Oliver had allowed his 

mind to be infected with the absurdities of the fifth> 

monarchy men, of whom Harrison and some other 

officers were the patrons. Cromwell had indeed 

too much sense to expect that the English throne 

was about to be occupied by a divine person. He 

did not, it is true, undeceive them in regard to the 

preparations which he was supposed to be making 

for that supematural event ; but at length one or 

the military chiefs, suspecting that the Protector 

ynsiS making arrangements for his own elevation, 

remarked to the credulous Millenarians, that "if 

Christ did not come-before Christmas, he would be 

too late."t 

* BariMC*! Own Times, toI. i. p. HO. 

t In tto " GonnazkMi of SKiiBd and Frofluw Hifltory,*' I hwr» «ndM 
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Considering the very absurd and fanatical sort of 
persons Cromwell had to deal with, some aUow- 
ance must be made for bis canting, at least in the 
way of business. The foUowing letter from Mr. 
Walter Cradock to the lord-general, will be a suflS- 
cient specimen of the style adopted at that period 
in religious correspondence. " My heart is readie 
to burst oft in the weeke, not with jealousies, swell- 
ings, suspitions, or querulousness, as perhaps you 
may be tempted to think, but with a flood of aifec- 
tions, a conjunction of love, joy, dejight, and ear- 
nest desire to salute you with a few unfeigned linea ; 
ali which, by three or four considerations — or, it 
may be, temptations — are damM up, a$ having no 
vent but in prayer and praises, which sometimes I 
make my business in a ditch, wood, or under a hay- 
mow, in your behalfe. I pray believe not any that 
shall say that you are lesse beloved, honoured, or 
remembered by the Welsh saints than ever you 
were, or any man is. Let not, I beseech you, your 
Catholique projects (though otherwise fundamen- 
tally good) seem to ezcuse your conscience for let- 
ting slip any particular present opportunity to serre 
the least samt. That renowned auncient saint, Mr. 
Rice Williams, of Newport, being one who hath 
served the state in many places, but not gained a 
penny therefrom, is pitched upon by the saints bere 
a year agoe for that place of registering deeds : your 
favourable assistance is much desired therein by 
the godly of this country, in whose names I salute 
you in the Lord." 

Even one of his generala could write in the same 

▼oured to expla^n the migin of the expeetation now meatloned, and to 
ftecoant fbr the embarraesmentis both propbetical and chronological, ia 
which it inTolved the early Fathere of the Christian Charcfa. It la 
worthy of obaervaiion, that when, trorn whateTer canae, any religioua 
excitement ia produced in the public mind, the Jewish noiion of a mil- 
lenniam ia instantly revived ; and the aame hopes, the aame reasontflga, 
the some rollies, and the aame diai^tpoinimenta, laJta tbeir wiNiIad nouod, 
•nd eceapy atteatlon Air a aeowa 
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strain. Harrison, remarkable for his afTectation in 
dress and love of show, and who, besides, by means 
not known to ali the worid, had accumulated 2000/. 
a year, addressed Cromwell when ai the head of 
the army in Scotland, in these terms : — " My lord, 
be careful for nothing, but pray with thanksgiving, 
to wit, in faith. Let waiting upon Jehovah be the 
greatest and most considerable business you bave 
erery daie ; reckon it soe, more than to eate, sleep, 
or counsell together. Run aside sometimes from 
your company and get a word with the Lord. Why 
should you not bave three or four pretious soules 
alwaies standing at your elbow, with whom you 
might now and then turn into a corner ? I bave 
found refreshment and mercy in such a way."* 

It is clear, therefore, that as far as the cant and 
affectation of religion were concerned, Cromwell 
only yielded to the bad taste of his times, and that, 
even m point of insineerity, he was probably equalled 
by thousands, who were not exposed to the same 
temptation to conceal their real sentiments. Even 
the leader of banditti is not always the greatest ril- 
lain in the gang ; but he must occasionally consent 
to humour the most bloodthirsty rascal whom he 
conducts through the forest, use his vulgar slang, 
and even endeavour to throw over their atrocious 
manner of life the veil of generous revenge or of 
noble enterprise'. In such a position did the Pro- 

* There ìa an amusing letter IVom Mra. Mary Netheway, to tbe Lord 
General Cromwell, but il is too long for insertion. Sbe begins, " Dear 
and Honnored Sur in the Ix>rd ; Having f ravell«d with the pe)i«l of G9od 
In Spretual labore, and haveing now bine a letel reflreshed with 6od*i 
renewed power and presents aniongs the golden candlesticks, I bave 
med bouid to writ this Tew lynes to you, wherin I deeir to blesa God Ibr 
bla marsy to your iioore aoule, that waa so much compasf about with 
gret temtationa. This ia one thing I desir of you, to demoHsh thoa 
moustres wich air set up as ornamenta in Privy garden. Truly, Sur, 
we stand on the sea of glaae ; O that we may bave the harps of God 
io our handn, and may be in readinesa when our Lord shall apear, fbr 
bia apearìng is near. Blessed is he that is seaied, and hath oyle in hia 
veaael. Remember me to dere Mr. Cradoek. I did bope he woold bay* 
f odeaToored to oreftbrow tbooa «med noiurtar bofiir» tbii," d^. ecc. 
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tector frequentlj find himself at the head of hfs 
fanatical troops, and even in his councìl of officers. 
He talked with them in their own way, outwìtted 
them with their own arguments, defeated them 
with their weapons; and when he met with a 
sensible man, like his cousin Waller, he spoke of 
human affairs in the ordinary language of conversa- 
tion, and smiled at the dupery which he foond it 
convenient to use. He spent his latter days, accord* 
ingly, in the Constant practice of hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation ; he inflicted an ontrage upon his own 
conscience, deceit npon ali around him, and a serious 
injury on the interests of religion. Yet there Ì8^ 
reason to suspect, that although he treated Goodwin 
and his fraterni ty as artful nurses treat children, or 
as certain idolaters demean themselves towajrds 
the images of their gods in the hour of danger, he, 
nevertheless, occasionally opened his mind to their 
most pemicious errors, and even sunk under the 
superstitious fears which they thought it their duty 
to excite. 

V. As to the general spirit of CromweU^s govem- 
ment, and the opinion which has been entertained 
of his views and character, it isnot now necessary to 
enter into minute inquiries. With whatever dis* 
gust or indignation every ingenuous mind may hare 
contemplata the successfiS villany of this extra- 
ordìnaiT person, it has been found impossible to 
^ withhofd from hisuncommon abilities a degree of 
admiration. The worid has given the tribute of 
applause to the boldness with which he planned, 
and the steady resolution with which he executed 
his measures; to the dexterity with which he 
availed himself of the animosityand jealousy which 
prevailed among the difierent parties : to the pene- 
tration with which he discovered the foibles of his 
own partisans ; and to the artful policy by which he 
rendered them the dupes of their own interested 
views. >His situation, in the earlier part of his 
career, admitted of no regular system of operations, 
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imi requìred such immediate exertions as were sog- 
gested at the moment by every particular occasion ; 
and in these he seldom was guilty of any oversight^ 
\ or let slip any opportunity to further his designsX 
^ The characterìstical and most prominent feature of 
his character was decision. Placed on a new 
ground, and frequently on the brink of a precipice, 
without anybeaten path to direct him, he never 
hesitated in choosing his conrse ; and in the pursuit 
of his objects, except the last and the highest, he 
rarely made a false step, or met with any consid- 
erable disappointment.*N, 
The high tone, too, which he maintained in his 
* intercourse with foreign nations, has had great in- 
fiuence in redeeming his character among English- 
men of succeeding times. His obligations to the 
Long Parliament have not been sufficiently taken 
into account; and he has, accordingly, had the 
credit of gaining, by his arms or counsels, the com- 
manding position which he occupied at the begin- 
ning of his protectorate. Again, as he had ceased 
to be a republican, the royalists praised his wisdom 
in discovehng the necessity of a return to the prin- 
ciples of the ancient govemment. Even the fa^ 
natica, whom he disappointed and ridiculed, per- 
mitted themselves to believe, that, had he lived 
longer, he would certainly have fulfiUed the designa 
of Providence, and opeiied a wide path for the ad* 
vancement of the saints to perpetuai power. Above 
ali, the unhappy politics of the subsequent reign 
afforded a contrast favourable to the vigorous ad- 
ministration of Cromwell: and hence his reputa- 
tion has reached our days through an advantageous 
medium, and has even derived an increase of splen- 
dour from circumstances not essenti ally connected 
with his actions or ultimate purposes. 

* For aome good remarks on^ttae ehararter of Cromwidl, me Hlatori- 
cai Yiew of Engliah Ctovernineat, toL UL p. 383, aad Mr. Bradie'a Wth 
loiy of the Biit&h Empir». 
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As long as he lived, there was a etrong party who 
could not but hold him up to execration and con- 
tenipt; those men, namely, with whoni he began 
his course as a railer against abuses, and an avowed 
friend of liberty. For the sake of a little tempo- 
rary and most precarious power, he scrupled not to 
sacrìfice his principles, and betray his frìends. 
Vane, Bradshaw, Ludlow, Scot, Rich, Harrison, and 
Lambert, had the mortification to see the same per- 
son who, in the company of Pym and Hampden, 
had formed the resolution of leaving his native 
country rather than subniit to the usurpations of 
the crown, not only give the lie to ali his profes- 
sions ; but even after having put the king to death ' 
for tyranny, to come forward to public view as one 
of the most notorious tyrants and usurpers that the 
world ever beheld. 

It cannot bave escaped the reader, that at the 
very highest pitch of his power, Cromwell ne ver 
had on his side more than a small fraction of the 
nation. He had, in fact, realized the hypothetical 
condition suggested in his conversation with Cala- 
my : he had put the sword in the tenth man^s band 
to govem the nine. Nothing could prove the asser- 
tion now made more unanswerablv than the result 
of ali his parliaments. He could not command a 
majority in one of them by ali the arts, whether of 
violence, deceit, or flattery, to which he had succes-* 
sive recourse. He was compelled, in order to pre- 
▼ent the demolition of his government, to dissolve 
them ali. Even the Little Parliament, which pro- 
ceeded, as it were, out of his own pocket, and con- 
sisted of such materials as his commanding spirit 
was the most likely to mould to his purpose, was 
found so unmanageable, so resolute in promoting 
what they thought the interest» of the public in op- 
position to those of their master, that he was obliged 
to.snatch the reins of power out of their hands, and 

o denOQQce them to the worid as a set of fanatica! 

diotB. 
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. The unpopularìty of his goTernment is eqnally ap- 
parent in the necessity to which he was reduced, of 
denyin^ to ali state crìminals the benefit of a jury. 
He could not trust twelve honest, independent Eng* 
lishmen with the co^izance of any offence com- 
mitted against himself or his administration. On aU 
such occasions, he had recourse to a high court of 
justice/where the judges, appointe^ by himself, 
were the sole jury, against whom no chaUenge was 
admitted, and from whom there was no appeal but 
to the Protector in council — the party most inter- 
ested in the cause, and consequently the most desi- 
rous to obtain a sentence of condemnation. 

The Joy attending the Restoration, inauspicious 
as that event appeared to discerning eyes from the 
very first, gave ampie proof that the government of 
the Protector had never gained the hearts of the 
great mass of the people. The irapression produced 
by religious reverence was obliterated, the expecta- 
tion of politicai improvement had been deceived ; 
and nothing at last remained but the terror of mus- 
keteers and dragoons to keep the citizens of London 
from open rebellion. Hence, when Oliver died, a 
load was removed from the national mind. 

The steps by which Cromwell rose to power, 
eluded completely the observation of his contempo- 
raries, and have rather been disco vered by the analy- 
sis of authors who have written since his time, than 
handed down in the annals of the commonwealth. 
The estimate of his talents, too, has been the result 
of reflection in later times ; for those who acted with 
him, never saw at once the fullextent of his plans, and 
could not, of course, appreciate the fitness of the 
means which he emplo^ed to effect his leading ob- 
jects. Perhaps his onginal designs were less pro- 
round and extensive than those which speculative 
men have been wont to ascribe to him ; and the ac- 
count of his procedure as &[iven in the hearing of 
Barbone's parliameut, may nave been Uterally cor* 

voim n.— X 
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rect : ^ It hath been the way 6od hath dealt wìth 
US ali along, to keep things from our eyes, that we 
haveseen nothingin ali his dìspensatìons long before- 
band.'* In this point of view, we must return to the 
more naturai supposition fornierly stated," that Oli- 
ver availed himself of contingencies which he couid 
not foresee, and made use of events which he had no 
power to direct ^nd hence, that he exercised less 
sagacity, and was cbargeable with a smaller degree 
of meditated crime, than his biographers bave been 
pleased to imagine. 

It has often been remarked, that most men who 
bave risen to eminence, in science, literature, or 
govemment, bave owed more to the particular cir- 
cumstances in which they found themselves placed 
than to transcendent abili ty or even to intense 
application. The tide in the affairs of the human 
being which carries him on to fortune, frequently 
arises from an influence as little connected with 
bis own ^genius or intentions as the tide which 
moves the great ocean : and never did the history 
of any man illustrate the statement now made, 
in a manner so strìking and instructive, as the 
early life of Cromwell compared with the power to 
which he actually attained, and the objects which he 
migbt bave accomplished. His origin, which was 
by no means splendid, and his talents, which were 
certainly not of the first order, furnish us, while we 
review bis biography, with the materials for form- 
ing a contrast between what he was and what he 
achieved, rather than with the means of explaining 
bow such a man should bave risen to the heigbt of 
supreme authority, in a nation pecnliarly jealous of 
individuai control, and, at that perìod especially, 
distinguished by an unusual degree of vigour and in. 
tependence in ali classes of the community. By 
aking the lead in the wildest excesses of anarchy, 
ae at lengtb obtained the direction of the most dar- 
ng minds. By trampling on the ancient laws of his 
tDuntry, he acquired the credit and reverence of a 
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lawgiver. By opposing his sovereign as the most 
uncompromising of rebels, he raised himself to the 
rank of a king ; and, in a word, although he com- 
menced his career by the most frantic outrages, he 
had the good luck to terminate it in the repose of a 
settlèd government. 

But thus it ever is in most things wherein one 
man chances to find a name and a memorial above 
his fello WS. The genius and labours of many gene- 
rations have been employed in coUecting the mate- 
rials, and in constructing the machine, which some 
happy mechanist is destined to put in motion, and 
apply to the most valunble purposes ; and when the 
time has arrived, and ali the conditions are fulfiUed, 
he has only to put forth his band, when, behold! 
the wheels begin to revolve as it were of tbeìr own 
accord, and to realize ali the hopes which were ever 
entertained by the most sanguine projector. To 
the philosopher, to the statesmen, and even some- 
times to the warrior, one day is as a thousand years, 
ànd a thousand years are as one day ; and nothing is 
more certain than that, in regard to the most splen- 
did prizes which crown the ambition of man in this 
lower world, the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. 

The great art of attaining success, in ali commo- 
tions excited by politicai or religious change, is 
fouDded on the knowledge of character, and on the 
talent of directing to a particular object the passiona 
of the multitude, and the ambition of their more ac- 
tive leaders. By this mastery over the feelings and 
designs of his contemporaries, Cromwell, there is no 
doubt, acquired the means of s^ccomplishing the 
most arduous parts of his undertaking. He thereby 
broke the power of parliament from whom he first de- 
rived his authority; wielded the mighty influence 
arising from religious sentiment; and, finally, in- 
duced the majority of a democratica! government to 
accede to his desire of ascending the throne, as the 
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avowed monarch of three kingdoms which hehad in 
effect subdued.* 

Of Cromwell it may be said that he was rather a 
remarkable man than a great one, and that the story 
of bis life excites in the mind of the reader more of 
surprise than of admiration. The elements of true 
greatness vvere deficient in his character : he wanted 
especially self-denial, sincerity, and gratitude. He 
was even destitute of that sensibility, or delicacy of 
feeling, without which no man can attain the higher 
degrees of excellence. The mere circumstance, 
for example, triflingas it may appear, of his occupy- 
ing at Whitehall one of the king's beds, while his 
majesty was under the hands of his jailer in the Isle 
Of Wight, argues a base apirit; and the disgust 
which arises from this contrast is not a little in- 
creased when we are told, that while in possession 
of the royal bedchamber, and even reclini ng on the 
couch, he gave audiences to the principal persons in 
the republican government. 

It is indeed mortifying to human pride to reflect 
how mean and worthless, on many occasions, are 
the individuals who start up from obscure Ufe to 
seize the loftiest and most commandiiig positions in 
society. In the case of Cromwell, however, we see 
qualities which were adapted exclusively to the 
period in which he lived, and which, at any other 

*'*! bave oAen ohaerved, with ali «ttlmiission and resignation orspirìt 
to the lnscruiabl« mysteries of Eiernal rrnvidetice, tbai wben the Tui- 
nesA and inaturity of lime ia come ibai produceii lh« greaiest conftiMicna 
and changes in the world, it usually pleases God to make it apiiear, bf 
the manner of them. that they are nor the effecta of human force and 
policy, bntof the divine jastice and predesiination ; and ihoufh we aee» 
man like that which we cali a Jack of the dock-house, striking aa it were 
the hour of that ftiinesM oftime, yet our renaon must needa be convinced 
that the band is moved by «oine secret, and. to us who stand without, 
InviMÌble direction. Aiui theaiream of the curreni ia then so violent ihac 
the strongest men in the v/orld caniiot draw up agaiiiut it, and none ara 
so weak but they may sail down with it. Theae are the spring-tides of 
publie affairs, which we see often happen, bui seek in vain todisoover 
uiy cenalo cauMs."— Cowi.ky*s E$tay on tJu Ocvenment qf OUvor 
CramwtlL 
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tìme, by being confined to a very limited range, could 
not have produced any deep or permanent impres- 
Sion on public aifairs. His enthusiasm, and fanati- 
ca! propensities would, at a more tranquil epoch, 
have spent themselves on locai objects and donies- 
tic reformation. He might have figured at a county 
meeting or a Bible society, and under the mask 
of his naturai dissimulation, have acquired a charac- 
ter for zeal, patriotism, and independence ; but in a 
peaceful, settled period, such as that we bave sup- 
posed, his abilìties would not have enabled him to 
surmount the obstacles that attached to his condi- 
tion in life, and to reach any marked distinction in 
civil or military pursuits. 

In comparing what Cromwell actually accom- 
plished with the means of which he was possessed, 
no writer has been more successful than Cowley ; 
who, in the discourse already referred to, speaks of 
him in the following terms. " What can be more 
extraordinary, than that a person of mean birth, no 
fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have 
sometimes, or of mind, which have often, raised men 
to the highest dignities, should have the courage to 
attempi, and the happiness to succeed in, so im- 
probable a design as the destruction of one of the 
most ancient and most solidly founded monarchica 
upon earth ; that he should have the power or boldness 
to put his prince and master to an open and infamous 
death ; to banish that numerous and strongly-allied 
family ; to do ali this under the name and wages of a 
parliament ; to trample upon them, too, as he pleased, 
and spum them out of doors when he gre w weary of 
them ; to raise up a new and unheard-of monster out 
of their ashes ; to stifle that in the very infancy, and 
to set himself up above ali things that ever were 
called sovereign in England ; to oppress ali his ene- 
mies by arms, and ali his friends afterward by ar- 
tifice ; to serve allparties patiently for awhile, and to 
command them victoriously at last; to oyernm 
X2 
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each corner of the three nations, and overcotne 
with equal facility bolli the riches of the south and 
the poverty of the north ; to be pleased and courted 
by ali foreign princes, and adopted a brother to the 
goda of the earth ; to cali together parliaments with 
a word of bis pen, and scatter them again with the 
breath of his inouth ; to be humbly and dailv peti- 
tioned that he woiild please to be hired at the rate 
of two millions ayear; to be the master of those 
ihat hired him before to be their servant ; to bave 
the estates aud livea of three kingdoms as much at 
his disposai as was the little inheritance of his father, 
and to be as uoble and liberal in the spendi ng of 
them ; and, lastly (for there is no end of ali the 
particulars of his glory), to bequeath ali these with 
one word to his posterity ; to die with peace at home 
and triumph abroad ; to be buried among kings, and 
with more than regal sole mnity ; and to leave a 
name behind him not to be extinguished but with 
the whole world, which, as it is not too little for his 
praises, so might bave been too for his conquests, ìf 
the short line of his human life could bave been 
stretched out to the exientof his immortai designs V^* 
Oliver has obtained some reputation as a patron of 
the arts and a friend of literature. The University of 
Oxford is said to bave been benefited by his liberal- 
ity, and it is certain that he gave his consent to bave 
an annual sum withdrawn from the church lands in 
Scotland, to aid the revenue of King James^s CoU 
lege at Edinburgh.! The College of Glasgow, in 
like raanner, obtained various donations through the 
good offices of the Protector. Among others, he 
paid, in the year 1654, a subscriptign Tot the Uni- 
versity library, which had been made by Charles the 
First, when on a visit to his northern kingdom in the 
year 16334 A similar obligation entered into by 

• CowIey*8 Ditcoane od the ffoveraoMiit of Oliver Crooiwell. 
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James Marquis of Hamilton, in 1631, io pay a thoii- 
sand merks for the purpose just stated, was dis- 
charped in Au^st, 1656, by the treasurer of the se- 
questrated estates under the government of Crom- 
well. Indeed, the benefactions conferred by the 
Protector on the University of Glasgow, commoniy 
eupposed to haye been obtained through the influence 
of Mr. Patrick Gillespie, the principal, are under- 
stood to bave been very considerable, exceeding 
^reatly ali that had ever been derived from our na- 
tive priuces, or from any public authorìty prior to 
the era of the commonwealth. 

But it must not be forgotten that, owing to the 
plunder extorted from the royalists, as well as the 
immense funds raised by taxation, the Protector re- 
«eived from the public more money in one year 
than Charles the First could raise in ten ; and, more- 
over, that althou^h Oliver found in the treasury 
which he inherited from the Long Parliameut, more 
than 80,000/. the fleets and armies at the same time 
being fuUy paid, he left a debt of about two mil- 
lions and a half, and his soldiers and sailors in arrear 
for several months. It is said that he spent 60,000/. 
per annum on spies and informers, employed la 
foreign courts as well as at home ; a sum, when com- 
pared to which his grants iu supportof leaming sink 
into the merest insignificance. Stili he deserves ap- 
probation for what he did or intended for the pro- 
motion of leaming, in both divisions of the island ; 
and I am happy to bave had it in my power to supply 
evidence that, in one case at least, be fulfilled the 
wishes of his predeoessòr, whose means were always 
80 much restrìcted. 

We are from time to time put in mind, by the 
friends of the Protector, that he remitted the duty 
on the paper used in printing Walton's polyglot Bible ; 
and, moreover, that he defrayed one-half of the ex* 
pense incurred by the funeral of Archbishop Usher. 
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Had hi8 patronage of sacred literatarenot extended 
beyond so trifling a matter as tbis relaxation of an 
injudìcious imposi, his name would never bave fonnd 
a piace among those wise men who study the beat 
interests of tbeir country. And as to the generosity 
displayed in doing the fast honours to one of the 
most distinguished scholars of his age, it was ob* 
served, at the ti me, that the share of the outlay 
left to be defrayed by the relations, far exceeded 
the charge of an ordinary burìal, and threw them 
into great embarrassments. It was even insinuated 
that Oliver had this latter object in view ; because 
although he felt himself bound to show some respect 
to the memory of the primate, he hated his con- 
nezions, and meant to punish them under cover 
of a public compHment. At ali events, it was an 
odd species of kindness in the head of a great 
nation to issue orders for a public funeral, and to 
leave half of the expense undefrayed. 

The attempt to fouud a University at Durham, and 
to secure a revenue for it froni the funds of the bishop 
and chapter, receìved the countenance of CromweU ; 
but was, in the end, successfuUy opposed by Oxford 
and Cambridge, on the usuai grounds, that the king- 
dom did not require a tbird seat of learning, and that 
the power of conferring degrees would interfere 
with their privileges and vested rights. The war- 
rant issued for this purpose under the privy seal of 
the Lord Protector, is to be found in the historìcal 
coilections of Peck, constituting the appendix to his 
Memoirs of CromweU ; and some reasons against 
the increase of such institutions are recorded in a 
note at the bottom of this page, as being too remark- 
able to be altogether omitted.* 

* " From th6nce(Lteat«nanf Dove*» hoaae, wharetlusy had a mestlng) 
w carne to Durham, where was a man come down l'rom London to ael 
«p a coilege there, to mako miniatera of Chriat, as they said. I went, 
with some othera, to rea-<oD with the man, and to lei him see, * That to 
leaeli men Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and tha aeven arta,— wUeh was 
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Except hi8 lettera and speeches, I know not that 
Croni well has bequeathed to posterity anv literary 
production. A sermon, indeed, whicb bears bis 
name, has appeared in print ; but whether it be au- 
thentic, and was published with bis consent, are 
points which cannot now be established. Dr. Grey, 
in bis notes to Uudibras, states tbat be bad tbe Pro- 
tector's sermon in bis possession, tbe title of wbich 
was ^' Cromweirs learned, devout, and conscientious 
exercise, heldat Sir Peter Temple^s in Lincoln Vlnn- 
fields, upon Romans xiii. 1." It admits of no doubt, 
however, tbat be frequently preacbed, and took g^reat 
pleasure in tbat part of bis military duty ; and, ac- 
pordiugly, wbeu an article was inserted in tbe Pe- 
ti tion and Ad vice against *' public preachers being 
members of parliameni,*' he expressly opposed it ; 



«li but the teachings of the naturai man— was noe tbe way to make 
them miniaiers of Ctirist ; for (he langoages begaii at Babel ; and to tbe 
Greeka ihat apuke Greek as ibeir motlier tongue, the ctomì of Christ was 
fooliabnesa ; and to tbe Jews that Hpake Henrew as iheir mnther tongue, 
Christ «ras a RUimbling>blo k. And aa for the Romans, who had the 
Luin and italian, they peraecutod the Chrìaiiana : and Filate, oiie of the 
Roman governore, set Hebrew, Greek, and Latin a-top of Christ 'i-hk 
Wo.to, when they crucified bini. And Jolin the Divine, who preacbed 
the word (hai wiw in the beginning, raid, that tbe beast and tke wkon 
hmte power over tongue» and language»^ and they are eu Vfaters. Thaa 
I (old him be mght see the beast and Mie whore bave power over fho 
tongues and the many ianguagex, which are in mystery Babylon, for they 
began at Babel ; and the persecutore of Christ Jesus set them over Htm, 
when he was crucified by them. Put he has risen over (hem ali, who 
was hefore them ali. Now (said I to this man) dost thou tbink to make 
ministers of Christ by the«« naturai confuaed lanj^uaxes, which aprang 
from Babel, are admired in Babylon, and set a-top of Christ, the Life, by 
a persecntor? Oh no ! Su the man confest to many of these things.' 
Then we ehnwed him fbrther, 'Ttiat Christ made ministers himself, and 
gave Kìfts unto them, and bid them pray to the Ix>rd of the harveat to 
■end forth lahourers. And Peter and John, thou^h onieanied and igne 
rant (as io achool learninjt), preacbed befbre Christ Jesus the Wokq 
which waw in the bef^inning befure Babel was. Paul alM was made a« 
AfKMitle, not of manj nor bu man^ neitlier re:-elved he the gospel ftt»| 
man, but frorn Jesns Clirisl, who is thesame now, and so is bis gospe* 
a» it was that day.' When we had ihus discoumed with the man ha 
bacarne very lovingand uttuier, and afìer he had oonaidored fhrther of it, he 
never aet up bis collega.»— fVo»i G. Fox kis Journal, Mìo, p. MI» 
anno 1067. 
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stating that he himself *' was one, and diverse offi- 
ce» of the army, by whom much good had been 
done." By giving money, therefore, he conferred 
upon science and education the only patronage that 
an illiterate mler can bestow. 

In conclusion, it may he remarked, that the life of 
Cromwell holds forth many lessons of practical 
wisdom to ali orders of men. Rulers may leam 
from it, that the oldest and niost firnily established 
governments cannot resist the united voice of the 
people, whensoever they are taught to believe that 
their rìghts are withheld, or that undue burdens are 
laid upon their shoulders. The community may 
perceive from the various events which compose il, 
that the dissolution of ci vii authority almost inevit- 
ably leads to the triumph of armed force, and that 
the advocates of speculative freedom seldom fail to 
become the instruments or victinis of arbitrary 
power. Finally, the adventurer cannot but he con- 
vinced, by the rise of Oliver, and the precarious po- 
sition in which, after ali bis labours, he found him- 
self placed, that no degree of violence can long sup< 
press the originai attachments of a great nation, or 
scatter the eleraents which constituted the primitive 
forms of their society. 
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^HS first two articles in the Appendìx dìd not come into my pus- 
sesajon until after the first volarne M^as printed. They resfìect the 
invasion of Scotland b^r CromweU in the year 1648, and are import- 
anti ^ •^cy tend to illustrate his miutary character, and^ the 
excellent discipline which he kept up in his armv. They have 
not heretofore been published. The reader is inoebted for them 
to the politeness of Mr. Macdonald, of the General Register 
House of Scotland, where the originai lettera are deposited. 

The " Grant" of 200Z. per annum to the University of Edin- 
burgh, dated at Hampton Court, in July, 1658, is a copy of the 
originai MS., which is to he found in the same depository. The 
document is interesting, not only on account of its object, but 
more especially as it shows that Oliver, in his latter days, coe. 
aidered lùmself Protector of the three kingdoms " by Uie grace 
of God." I am not aware that this paper has ever before oeen 
printed. It was written about six weeks prior to the death of 
CromweU. 

For a copy of the Deed conferrìng a similar donation on the 
University of Glasgow by Charles the First, but which was ac- 
tually paid by the rrotector, I am under anobligation to the Rev- 
erend Doctor Lee, whose knowledge of Scottish history and an- 
tiquities has contributed so much to the elucidation of our na- 
tional annals in church and state. 

Anotber originai document appears in the lettor by General 
Monk to the sheriff-of Renfrewshire, announcing the deaài of 
the Lord Protector. This the reader owes to the kind conde- 
scension of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, who are in pos- 
session of the autograph, and who allowed it to he copied for 
this Life of Oliver CromweU. 

The Information respecting the residence and first rìse of our 
hero, aUuded to at page 17 ofthe first volume, was politely fur- 
nished to me by Mr. Carruthers of Invemess. 

There is in the Appendìx an extract firom a very rare work, 
pnblishMl at Leith in 1653, atid entitled " The Sonrey of Policy 
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or a Free Tmdication ofthe Commonwealth of Englandagaliut 
S&lmasiu8 and other Royalists, by Peter English, a Friend to 
Freedom." The main object of the quotation is to show that, 
m che lime of Cromwei], an ezpectation or dread of the Second 
Advent mized in ali speculations on civil govemment and gen- 
eral politica. In other respects, too, the tract ia extremeiy 
cuiious» 

Lbith, Nov. 1829. 
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FortheRiiJitHimM'thaCkimmitteeofEstotegfortfaeKingdoiiw 
QfScoUand^Thefle: 

BIQHT HONO»', 

Beino ypoii my am>Toacfa to the bcndere of the kingdome of 
SootìancL i thoant ott to aeqaamt you of the reason thereof. 
It*8 well knowne nov^ inhnioasly the kingdome of England was 
lately israded br the annye ynder Duke Hamilton, contrary to 
the corenant and our leaguea of amity ; and against ali the en- 
gagBmt> of loue and btottierhood between the two nationa ; and 
no^thatanding the pretence of yoor late declaiation« publìah'd 
to tak with the people of this iinfdome. The Conunona of 
England, in paruam* aaserabled, dedared the aaid annìe eoe 
entmiff as enemyea to the kingdome, and thoee of En^land who 
ahoakraifiiere to them aa travton. And baving receiued com- 
manda to march w^ a conaiaerable part of their anny to oppoae 
aoe gieate a yidation of iaith and inatice, what a witneaa (6od 
being vppeaM too) hath home ypon the engagem* of the two 
annyea againat the ynrìgfateooanesa of man, not onely yomadvea, 
bat thia kingdome, yea, and a greate part of the knowne world, 
will, I traat, acknowrledge how dangeiova a thing it ia to wage 
an yniuat waire, mach more to appSdale to God, the righteoua 
indge therein ; wee tmat hee will perawade leou batter by thia 
manifeat token of hia dìipleaaure, leaat hia haad be atretched oot 
yet more againat yoa, anìd yoar poore people alaoe, if they wilbe 
deeeiued. That which I am to demand of you ia tìie rèstitution 
of the garriacme of Barwick and Garlile into my banda. f<|r the 
vae of Uie perham^ and kingdome of England. If yoa depy me 
hfn«in, I mnat make our appeale to God, and caU vpon mm for 
aaaiatance in what way hee ahall direct ya ; wherem wee aie. 
and flhalbe, soe fior from seeking the harme of the wel* affected 
people of the kingdome of Scotland, that wee porofeaa (aa befora 
ttie Lord) that what difforence an army neeeaaitated in an boa- 
ttle way to recover the anncient rigfata and inheritance of Ih» 

VoL.n.— Y 
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ldiigdome(TDder whicb they Bene) can make, wee «liall Tsecpar 
endeavour to the vtmost that the troable may £bU ypon the con- 
tiiven and autho'* of thishreach; and not fpon the poore ùmo- 
cent people, who bxwe been led and compelled inCo thia actioBr 
as many poore aoalea, now piison" to ts, confeaa. We thonght 
cor aeluee boond in duty thua to expostulate wHh yoa ; and 
Ihua to propesa, tó th*end wee may beare our integiity out beforo 
the wortd, and may haue cam&irt in God, whatetrer the «veot 
bee. Desiieing yor anawer, ì reat 

Yor Loiv* hnmble aervant, 

O. Ceomwblu 

Septemir w 16eft, 

, 164a 

(Copied from the cnigmal in tlih General Segialer Iloaae^ 
Edinbuis^) 



Olitbk Csokwcll to thb Committu of Estatss. 
2l8t Sept 164& 

RiOBT HONOVBÀBLB, 

Wee perceiue that therewaanponoaradvaiiceto the borderai 
Che last Loid*8 day, a Tery diaoraerly carriage by some herae. 
who, without order did steale over the Tweed, and plundrea 
some placea in the kinffdome of Scotland ; and since that some 
straglers bave been alÌKe faalty to the wrong of the inhabitants, 
and to onr Tery greate greife of heaai. I have been aadiligent 
aa I can to fin^e ont the men that bave done the wrong, and I am 
stili in the discovery thereof, and I trost it ahall appeare to jroa 
that there shalbe nothing wanting on my part that may testifie 
how mnch wee«bhorre such things; and to the beat of my in 
fonnation I cannot finde the leaat gnflt of the hci io lye upon 
the regiments of this anny, bat upon some of the northem borse 
who bare not been under onr discipline and goTemment, untili 
just that wee carne into these parta. I bave commanded thoss 
lorces awwr back a^;aine into Englaod, and I hqpe the éz- 
emplaiity ci jnstice will testifie for us our greate deteatation of 
the foct ; for the remairneiog forces, which are of our old regi . 
menta, wee may engagé for them their officerà will keejpe them 
from doinge any such thiiifges; and wee are confident that, 
saTing TÌctuall, ther shall not take any thing from the inhabit- 
anis, and in tluit aboe they ahalbe soe farre from being theif 
cwn as that they shall submitt to bave provision 

ordeied and proportiond by the conaent, and with the direction, 
of the committees and gentlemen of the country ; and not other- 
wìm. Iftheypleasetobeas8Ìatingtouatherein,Itboughtfit^ 
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far the prerentine of misondentanding, to g|T6 your lordshippt 
thtf acoompt, and res^ 

Mylords, 
YoiufnuMt humble servant, 

O. Ceomwbll. 
AbHbMM, 21«t St^ptember, 1648. 

Fot the Righi Hononrable the Commìttee of Cstates oÌ the 
KiDgdome of Scotland, at Edinbuigh, These. 



NoTB A— p. 8. 

To hn EzoéUency Thomas Lokv Faisfaz, Genenl of the 
Englìsh Forces. 

The humble Addreases of ditene well-afiected persona, in be- 
halfe of aU those that are under restraint or censure of the 
CouflceL ci War or Law Martiall. 

Majr it please Tour Ezcdlency, 
FoKAsxucH as the PetitìoD of Riffht, and other the known 
lavre of the land, do ezpressly provide against the ezercise of 
martiall law upon souidiers in tunes of peace, ali courts of jus- 
tace beio^ open, and that the ^eprivation of life thereby in such 
timea barn "been adjudged in law no lesse than morther. And 
forasmuch asyou bave declared to ali the worki, that the armj 
under ytiur ETzcelleacy's command was net a mere mercenary 
anny, hired to serve the arbitrary ends of a state ; but that they 
took up amis in judgement and conscience for your own and the 
people's just rights, the principali wherof are contained in the 
toresaid lawsand Petition of Right. And finding neverthelesse, 
those our undoubted kberties never more encroached upon by 
the màìtaiy power and law martialL Souldiers and otWs os 
late being fipequently seized, restiained, and adjudged to death, 
sjkI to reproacnfull punìshments, without any regard to the law 
of the land, and tryall of twelve swome men of the neighbour- 
hood, as is manifest in your present proceedings again^ ihose 
souldiers and others now under restraint ahd censure of the 
Councell of War. Hereupon we conceive ourselves booiid in 
conscience, in behalfe of the liberties of the people of England, 
to intreat and daim the benefit of those liberties contained in 
the Petition of Right, and other the good lawes of this land : 
and that ali pereons now under restraint or censure of the Coun- 
cell of War or martiall law may be remitted to the tryall of 
twelve swome men of the neighbourhood, and be proceeded 
sigainat by due processe of law; which we humbly conceivB 
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yoor EzceUency and the whole armr are, both bj law and joar 

many doclaratìons, engaged to perforai, and whereby anlv jaa. 

wìll render yourself ^ceptable to the present and hononrablie to 

fiture generations. 

RoBBBT Shaw, Thokab Hawm, 

Thomas MouLsoir, Thoiu.8 Feibbb, 
Gbobob Atkinson, Waltsb Allbk. 
ii|ira27,1649. 

Mr. Robert Shaw and the rest went wìth this petition, and 
after that carne to Whitehall, and there related to tne ptisoners 
what thev had done in the businesse ; and then M. Atkinson 
addiessea himself, at M. Ix)ckier*s leqnest, to the Marshall 
General, and acquainted him with the particular carriage in the 
bnsinesae. how tney had drawn up a petition to the GeDerall, 
and did desìre he would stay tiU they had an answer. He 
rephed, that if so they should wait upon the Generali for 
an answer, and meet him at PauPa» for there he was ap- 
pointed to suffer. And to that end Mr. Shaw. Mr. Atkinaon, 
and others went to the Generali, whom they firond ai Giay's ^ 
Inn, in Sir Thomas Withrinrton's lodgings, and with miich adoe 
were admitted to speak wim him. Unto whom Mr. Atkinson 
spake to this efEéct : Maylt please yoor Excellency, We are 
come in the béhalf of a pocHr distressed man that is appointed 
this day and almost ready to die, in whose behalf we omy desile 
your Excellency he pleased to pardon, or but to repriere himtill 
to-morrow. And we are the rather encouraged theiennto by 
leason of yoar wonted mercy in this particular. To whom he 
replyed, You come bere about the saving of e souldier who is 
already condemned by the Councell of Officen under me, and for a 
ffreat crime oi mutinie, wherein were engaged many more besides 
Eim,at least fifteen ; and 1 think, insuch a high businesse as this 
is, YOU never knew a generali to pardon so manv as I havedone ; 
and now he is to suffer by a coune of martiall law, and it bcjng 
pest, it cannot he recalled. To which we answered : Your 
Excellency hath shown much mercy to poor men in the like 
nature, that did deserve more tò die than he did ; therefore we 
were emboldened to sue to your Excellency for him To which 
he answered, that he conceived he deserved to suffer as he did, 
and that it did behove us, if we were bis friends, to prepare him 
for another world ; and not to do as we do, to countenance him 
in any thing that is not reralar nor safe, for ho had hke to have 
made a great iraction in the city and army, and for that he is to 
die, and it lies not in my power to preservo him. Then we did 
beseech bis Excellency to reprieve him but tili to-morrow ; but 
he would UQt condescend to neither ; and so much passed to 
(bis efiect, but nothing at ali obtained from him. 
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Note B— p. 45. 

I HATK here broug^t into one view ali the Notes with respect 
to the Scottish invasion and the Battle of Danbar. 

The campaign, aa usuai, was preceded by the issne of pro- 
clamations on both sides. That bv the Scottish parliament, 
in which they state the grounds of their quarrel, ano the object 
for which ^ley were about to take artìos, was very generally 
ciTCulated throughout the country. A copy of it was oy Lesley 
•ent to Cromwell, who, after due consideration, letumed it to 
his former friend. 

" Under pretence of the Covenant, mistaken and wrested firom 
its intent and equity, a king is taken in by you, to be injposed 
on US, and this csdled the cause of God and the kingdom.; 
together with a disowning malignants, though this your king i« 
at the head of them ; hath a popish party fighting for him in 
Ireland; hath in his service Prince Rupert, whose handsjiave 
beai deeo in English blood, at the head of ships stolen from us 
on a maiignant account ; hath French and Irish ships daily 
making depredations on our coasts ; and hath issued out com- 
missions to raise armies in the bowels of our country. How 
the interest you pretend to have received this man upon, and 
the maiignant interest in the ends and consequences centering 
in him, can be secured, we cannot discem ; nor yet understand 
how whilst known malignants are fighting and plotting against 
US on the one band, and you declaxlng for him on the other, it 
should not be an espousing of a maiignant party quarrel, or in- 
terest, but a fighting upon former groands and principles, and 
in the defence ef God and the two kinadòms.'* 

Cromwell remarks, that the Scola "had like to haveengaged 
our rear-gaard of borse with their whole army, had not the 
Lord by ms providence put a cloud over the moon, thereby 

Sving US an opportunity to draw off those borse to the rest of 
e army." 

This supposed interposìtion of dÌTÌne power may be explained 
by a reference to the well-known fiact, tnat the English general 
wished to impress upon the nation at large the belief that he 
was a favoured chìld of Providence, and messed at ali times 
with a special protection. But the cause, on the present occa- 
Sion, does not seem adequate to the efiect ; a cloud over the moon 
could hardly conceal a whole brìgade of borse from an active 
enemy pressing on their heels. Captain Hodgson, who had no 
particular object to serve, explains the whole mystery in a way 
perfectly intelhgible to an mhabitant of the eastem coast of 
Scotland. " Our army," says he, «* |p"ew weaker every day 
tban another; and as we were drawing homewaid towudJt 
Y2 
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Haddmgton, Ùie Scoto carne up dose to lu ; Md ir waa a mUtff 
evaùng, — Memoin, p. 143. 



Thg Lord CfenenPs Prodamatùm eoncemmg ihe Womdtd Mm 
left m the Field. 

Farasmiich as I nndentand there are sereni soldien of tfae 
ensaAe*» anny yet abidìng in the field, wbo fay reaaou of their 
wounds could noi march barn thence : These are therefore to 

E Te notice to the inhabitants of this nation, tiwt they may and 
ive free liberty to repair to the field aforesaid, and vrith their 
carto, or any otner peaceable way, to canr the said aoldìera to 
■ach pkces sa they shall think fit, prOTÌded they meddle not, or 
take away the arme theie ; and ali officerà ano soldiers are to 
take notice that the same is pennitted. Giyen under my hand 
at Dunbar. 

Sept, 4, 1650. 
To be proclaimed by beat of dram. 

O. CSOMWBLL. 



A Lkttss fsom thb Lobd-libutbnant to thb Lobo 
Pbputit-obnbbal or Ibbla.no. 

SlB, 

Though I beare noe oiten from yon. yet I knowe you forget 
mee not Thinke so of mee, for 1 onen remember you at me 
Throne of Grace. I heard of the Lord's good hand with you 
in reducing Waterford, Puncanon, and Caterlogh, bis name be 
praised. 

We haye. been engaged ìipon a service the fìiUest of tifali 
eyer poore creatures were upon. We made great professions 
of loye, knowing wee were to deale with many wbo were godly, 
and pretended to be stumbled at our inyasion; indeede, our 
bowels were peirced agnine and againe, the Lord helped us to 
sweet words, and in sincerìty to meane tbem, we were rejected 
againe and againe, yet stili we begged to be belieyed that wee 
loyed them as our owne soulee : Uiey oflen retumed eyill for 
good. We prayed for securìty, they would not beare our an- 
swer a word to that ; we made ofìten appeals to God. They 
appealed also. Wee were neere engagements three or foure 
tunes, but they lay upon advantages.- A heayie fluz fell upon 
our army brougbt it very lowe, from 14 to 11 thousand ; 3500 
borse, and 7500 foote. The enemy 16,000 lòote, and 6000 horse. 
The enemy prosecuted the adyanta^ ; wee were necessitated, and 
tfpoa V>^ the 3<i, by aix io the rnonung, we attempted their anny; 
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mft«r a hot dÌBpate for aboqt an hoore, vee-roated Cheir whole 
amiy, kflled neere 3000, and toofce, as the Marshall informs me, 
ten thousand prisoners, their whole traine, being about thiity 
pneces, great and amali, food 8tore of powder, match, and bullet, 
neere two hundred colora. I am pereuaded neere fifteene 
thousand armes left upon the ground. And I beliere, though 
many of oura be wounded, wee lost not above thirtie men. 
Befoie the tight our condition was made Tenr sad, the enemr 
greatly insulted and menaced, but the Lord upheld us with 
comfort in himselfe beyond ordinary ezperience. I knowing 
the acquainting you with this great handy-worfce of the Lora 
would stir up your minds to praise and rejoycing, and not know- 
ing but your condition may require mutuai ezperiences for re* 
freshment, and knowing alao that the newes we had of your 
successes was mattar of helpe to our fayth in our distresse, and 
matter of praises also, i thought fitt (though in the middeat of 
much busmesae) to give you this account of the unspeakable 
ffoodness of the Lord, who hath thus aoj^eared, to the glory of 
nis great name, and the refreshment of nis saints. 

The Lord bless you and us to return praises, to live them ali 
our dayes. Salute ali our deere Menda with you, as if I named 
theoL I bave no more, but rest 

Your loving father and true friend, 

O. Cromwxll. 

Dunbar, Sept, 4, 1650. 

There is no reasonable ground to doubt that Cromwell, who 
calculated bis despatchea for other purposes besides gÌTÌng a 
statement of facts, greatly exa^gerated the ioss of the Scote in 
the battie of Downhiil. Ballour, who held a pubUc office at 
the time, states, as is mentioned in the text, that the number 
of kiUed amounted to about eight or nine hundred. Sir Edward 
Walker, too, who was in Scotland at the same perìod, and saw 
the defeated office» after they were reassemblea under Lesley 
and Middleton, relates that about 2000 common soldiera were 
kiiled, and that five or six thousand were taken prisonera. He 
adda, " a thousand of the wounded men were in a gallantry 
sent as a present by Cromwell to the Countess of Winton.^ 
Ibis statement as to the amountof prisonera, quadrates exactly 
with the number mentioned in Sir Arthur Hazlerig's letter, 
refeired to in the text. According to hia calculation, the Scot- 
tish captives who crossed the Tweed fell somewhat short 
of 3500 ; of whom 350 were handed over to Major Clark, and 
** 3000 were told into the great ct^hedral church" of Durnam. 
It is suspected that a eood man v maae their escape between Dun- 
bar and Berwick. Tlius, concludes Sir Edward, " this powerfol 
armyrof about 10,000 foot and 7000 horse, waa totally routed ; 
and though not many of them in proportion were either alain 
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or made prìsoDen, jet very few of the leit have aince imbodied 
at SterUnc ; but bave shifted for themselves, cnring out that 
they werebetrajed, and tbat tbey woald never fight again under 
tboae commanderB wbo ao baaely deserted tbem.** — ** Most of 
the borse saved themaelveaì and ao did the committee and min- 
iaters, who lied with the first.** 1 1 must not he omitted, however, 
that Cromwell wrote to Sir Arthur Hazlerìg that he had 9000 
prìsonera ; and that he aaid in bis Iettar to the President of the 
Council, that he had dismisaed between 4000 and 5000 wounded 
men, " aick and ahnòat atarved.**— Rare humanity ! 

For the Honble, the Committee for the army, Theiae. 
Genti 

It waa not a little wonder to me to aee that you shouid send 
If r. Symonda ao great a ioumey about a business importine ao 
little aa far as it reiatea to me ; when, aa if my poore opinione 
may not he reiected by you, I bave to oflfer to that wliìch i thinke 
the most noble end, to witt, the commemoracon of that great 
mercie att Dunbar, and the gratuitie to the army ; which might 
better he ezpresaed upon the meddall by engraving as on the 
one side the parliament, which I beare was intendeci, and will 
do aingularly well, so on the other side an army, with this in- 
acription over the head of it, The Lord of Hosts, which waa 
our word that day : wherefore, If [ may beg it as a favour from 
you, 1 moat eamestly beseech you, if I ma^ do it without oflTence, 
that it may he ao ; and if you thinke not fitt to bave it as I offer, 
you may alter it aa you aee cause ; onl y I doe thinke I may trulv 
aay it wiil he vene thankfully acknowledged by me, if you will 
apare the having my effigies in it 

The gentleman*8 paynes and trouble hither haYe been vene 
great ; I anali make it mv second suite unto you, that you will 
please to conferr upon nim that imployment in your service 
which Nicolas Briott had before him ; mdeed the man is inge- 
nious, and worthie of encoura^ment I mav not presume 

■ e, he 



much, but if at my reciuest and for my sake, he may obteyn 
this favour, 1 ahall putt it upon the accompt of obligacons, which 
are not a few, and i hope shai he found readie gratetuUy to ac* 
knowledge and to approvo myself, 

Gentlemen, 
Your most reali servant, 

O. Cromwell. 
Edin,ith<ifFeb.ì650-l. 

The medal spoken of above, engraved by Synons (who well 
deserved thia patronage), bore, notwithstaiMiing CromwelPa 
.moflestu on the occasion, an admirable likeness of hiin, as ap- 
near» by comparing it with Iris portmit by Walker. taken about 
itie same time. The Icgenil waa pennitted to be as he desired. 
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8ee ** MedalA, great seala, impressiona, fxom the elaborate workj 
of Thomas Simon, chief engraver of the mint to King Chaiies 
I., to the Commonwealth, the Lord Protector Cromwell, and 
in the reign of Charles II. to 1665, by Geozge Yertue/' Pp. 13, 
4to, 1753. 

The following letter from Lord London to the Lord Provoet 
and Bailies of Edinburgh, appears worthy of insertion, as de- 
scriptive of the state of things which pieceded the battle of 
Dunbar. Maitland, ihxn whose histoiy it is extracted, men 
tions that Oliver CromweU, with the English anny,'was en 
camped near to Pentland Hill about three miles besouth 
Edinburgh, and that the Scottish aimy was then lying in 
the meadow on the eastem side of Corstorohin to observe 
their motions ; whence the latter subseauently remored, and 
drew up the acchvity at the western side of me viUage just 



«MyLordProvoet, 

** The beat serrice you can do your brethren is to send out 
bread and cheese, or other meat, to gìve them for this night and 
the morrow moming, for they will sup no more until the Lord 
deliver us and them, or declare his pleasure on the contrary. 
Send out the baxters with their own oread and hors tQgether, 
accommodat ali you can, for truly they deserve it, and 6od is 
hitherto with them to our comfort. Send your provisions in 
bv the other side of Corstorphin ; we ar drawn up m>m bewest 
Corstorphin meadow to the west abng the bray sid. Let Mr. 
John Drummond come along with them, to distribute and order 
it rishtlie. You are desired to stand to your arma : ply the 
Lord and his throne with strong supplication for us and his caus. 
It is easie with him, if he wìll, to deliver us, and there is no 
belp for US but in his name. 

M We commend you to God, and rest yoor assured fiiend, 

"LOUDON.^ 



Note C— p. 67 

J}eeemberl9thyl6S0 
Articlks treated of, concluded, and agreed upon, by Maior 
Andrew Abbemethie, and Captaine Robert Henderson of the 
one party, on the behalfe of Walter Dundasse, Esqu. govemour 
of the Castle of Edinbun^ ; and bv Colonel George Monke, 
and Lieut-col. Francis White, on the other party, on the be- 
halfe of his Excellency the Lord General Cromwell, for the 
rendition of the said Castle, according to the articles ensuing : 
1. That the Castle of Edinburgh, with tìie cannon, amlM, 
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anmumition, and magtzeens and fiinuiuie of war (except 
what shaU be except^ in the followìng arilclea), be rendred 
to his Excellency tue Lord General Cromwell, or whom he 
ahall appoint, on Taesday next, being the 24th of thìs present 
Decemoer, by 12 of the clock, without wilAill spoil or embezill- 



2. That the publìke registers, publike moreable, private 
evidences, and writs be tranaported to Fife or Stìrling, and 
that wagona and ahipa be provided for the transporting of tìiem. 

3. That for ali uè gooda in the Castle belonging to any 
peraon whataover, an eoUct be proclaimed to the people aboat 
Edìnborffh to come, own, and receive their own ; and ìf any 
be at a m distance or deed, a place may be provided in the 
towne of Edinburgh for keeping the aame, untili they be 
owned ; and after owning, they nave liberty to carry them where 
they tAease. 

4. That ali persona whataoever not belonging to the garrìson, as 
men, women, and children, may bave liberty to goe whither they 
will without trouble ; and there havo the free exercise of their 
callings and employments with safety, both to themselves and 
.gooda. 

5. That the govemour of the said Castle, and ali military 
officerà, commandera, and souldiers, of whataoever condition 
(none excepted), may depart without any molestation, with their 
aarmea and bagrage, with drums beatmg and coloùra flying, 
matchea lighted at both enda, and ball in their moutha, aa they 
usually are wont to march, and ali their gooda, with a free 
conduci to Brunt Island in Fife ; or if any of the foreaaid per- 
sona deaire to transport themselves and eooda anywhere else 
for their greater conveniency, it may with freedom be granted. 

6. That ali officerà and souldiers, as well sick as hurt, ahall 
have free liberty to remain in Edinburgh till they recover, and 
(o enioy the benefit of these articlea. 

7. That the number of borse and wagona, as many as the 
govemour shall need for his own particular use, as also for the 
officers and souldiers, shall be sent them for the carrying of the 
aforesaid basgage to the foresaid places. 

8. That Capt. Lieut. Car, Lieut. Streeton, Thomaa Bundy, 
ffunner, and Patrick Summerall^ gunner, be sentto his excel- 
lency the Lord Gen. Cromwell this present Thursday, by 12 of 
the clock, for hostages, for the performance of the afore-written 
articles ; and that the generali shall keep centiuels about the 
Castle under the rock. 

Andrew Abbbrnbthik. 
R. Heneebson. 

I doe approva, latifie, and confinne the aiticles above written. 

W. DUNDASSK. 
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A list of fhe gieat gmis taken in EdiDbinsh Gastto, Decadi^ 

24, iosa 

Brasa Pieces. 
5 French canona, or canona from 7. Datch half canon, or 
24Kden. 2culTering8. 2 demi culverinn. 2umùon. SS^*''^ 
2 falcona. 28 brasa drakea, calied Monktys, 

IronGuna. 

The great iron murderer calied MticUe Megg, 4 irou oidnance. 
10 iron drakea, calied Monkeya. 2 petards. 

About 7 or 8000 arma. Between 3 and 4 acoro baiiela of 
powder. Great atore of canon^ahoL 



NoTK 0— p. 79. 

Tue deaperate condition of affairea movd aome of the beat 
natored of tne Preabiterian cleargie to thinhe of some meane to 
brinr as many banda to fight against the pnblike enemie aa was 
posmble ; and therfor, notwithstanding.au their acta of Assem- 
Dlies and Commissions of the Kirke io the contrare, they de- 
clared ali capable of charge in state aod militia, who woold 
aatiftfie the church, by a pubUke acknowledgement of their re- 
pentance for their accession to that sinfull and unlawfùl en- 
gadgment. The King commanded ali who had a mind to aerve 
nim, to foUovi the churche'a direction in this point Thereupon 
Duke Hanùlton, the Earlea of Cranfurd and Lauderdaill, with 
many others, wére admitted to court, and nnmbers of officerà 
ressaved and put in charge, and entrusted with new leries. 
My guilt in affronting the ministrie (as they calld it) in the per- 
aon of Mr. Dick at Glasgow, and my other command in the west, 
retarded my admission Tory long ; but at length I am absolvcd, 
and made adjutant-generaU of the foot ; and after the nùafortu- 
nate rencounter at Innerkeithen, had once more Lieutenant 
generali Holbam's regiment given me, by bis Majeatie's com- 
mand. Behold a feaitull sin ! The ministers of the gospell 
ressayed ali our repentances as uniained, thogh they knew well 
enoiigh they were oot counterfeit ; and we, on the other band, 
made no scruplo to dsclare that engadgment to be unlawfulì 
and ainfull, deceitluUie speaking against our own consciences 
and judgmenta. If this was not to mock the all-knowing and 
^-«eeing God to hia face, then I dedare myselfe not to know 



U-seem^ 
rhatafei 



what a fearofull ainne hypocriaie is. 
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Noti E— p. 80l 
<ifMaMgimnU 



Ths rigìd party amooff the mimsters in thoee days jnflìcted 
pubHc penance upon alTwho were convicted of loyalty to the 
kìn^) except in suboidination to the Corenant. Sucn noblemen 
aa joined the Doke of Hamilton in his nnfortunate ezpedition 
into En^land, in the year 1648, were the objecta of peculiar 
indignatioii, and were subjected to the severest jpuigationin the 
eccleaiaatickl courts. The Earl of London, chanceilor c^ the 
kingdom, waa amongr the first to aubmit to the censure of the 
reverend &then. for having merely countenanced an enterprìae 
in which he took no active share. Qpenly, in the face or the 
chnrch, he did penance for his obedience to the parliament, 
which he ccmdescendcd to «ali ** a carnai self-^eekmg." He ac- 
companied his acknowledgments with so many tears, and such 
pathetlcal addiesses to the people for their prajers in this hi* 
utteimost sorrow and distress, that a universal weeping and 
lamentation took place among the deluded audience. — Whitelockf 
p. 360 ; Hume, Voi vii. p. 127. 

The Earl of Lauderoale, at a somewhat later perìod, made a 
similar siibmission in the kirk of liargo, " for having a band in 
the late nnlawful engagement against England. First, he ac- 
knowledged the sìnfùlnÌBsse and unlawfulness of that course : 
2d, his sorrowe and remorse for having given accession tìiereto : 
9d, his resolution, for the time to come, to be wary of such 
couraes. After this, Mr. James Magill did read the Solemn 
Leagoe and Corenant, and he held up his band and did swear 
to the same. &k> the kirk session gave him a peaper, subscribed 
hy the minister and clerk, teetifying that they were well satis- 
fiad with bis repentaBce.**-^Xiimoia'« Diary, p. 31. 

PsooKBes or Charles ths Sscond in Scotland. 

{From Zatnottfs Diary, 1650.) 

<*/iMe 23.— The King*s ìfajestie carne from Hollande to this 
kiogdome. The Commissioners before spoken of carne wi^th 
him. Upon the Ist of Julv he came to Dundie, wher the keyee 
of ther porta wer delivered to his Majesty, beiog made of Silver. 
He stayed ther twojdayes, and was very courteously entertained. 
The 4tn of Julv he came to St. Androws, and ther in like man- 
ner he received the keyes of ther porte, maed of Silver. At the 
port, Mr. Andro Hynmman, minist. ther, had a speech to him in 
Engliah : after, he coming forwarde to the New CoUedge, Mr. 
Samuell Rutherfooide had a speeche to him in Latin, numing 
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maeh od the defwtie af kings. Qa tìie marm sfter, Mr. Hiobert 
Blairdidpreachbefoirhim; hÌ8textwa8P8a]iiixx.T. 1|2. lìie 
6th of Juiy, leaviog St. Àndrow's, he carne to Couper, i^er he 
gatsomedeserttohìsfoarehouree. The place wherbÉSiKt down 
to eat was the tolboothe. The txmne haa ^ipointed Mr. Audio 
Andersone, SGhoolmaeter th^lbr the tyme, to grre him a noà^i» 
«ong or two while he wat at tabelL Mr. Duvid Doogtaa had a 
speechetohimathieeiitrietotketowiia. After tfaia he wentto 
Faklaxide ali night Allthietyinetiieraoetpaiitofthegentleineq 
of the shyre did goe alonfewith him. Thetymetìntheabode al 
Faklande, he went downe one daye and djrned a* the E. el 
Weymes' hooee, and another at Leelj with the E. of RotfaiM. 
From Faklande he went to St Jòhnatone, firom St Johnet to 
Danfermling, from thenoe to Stiiiing ; fióm Stiriin^r he wenl 
to aie the armie that lay neare by Edenbnrgh and Lami, wheie 
he was welcomed with a Tery joyful declamation of the whoile 
annie, as also with aeveral stioote both great and amali ; from 
thence he carne back to Dnmfenmling the 2d August (whisie he 
aabsciibed a declaration) ; from thence on the l«th of Angost 
to St Johnstone. The 3d of October he weift from St John* 
atone to Angus, being enticed by the Malignants to join with 
them, (wha about this tyme beganne to sturre) ; hot on the «Eh 
of October he retnmed againe to St Johnstone, and waa aory 
§OT hi8 escape. He was crowned at Scane, i)ire to St John 
atóne, Jan. 1, 1651. From St. Johnstone he carne to FaklanL 
Jnne 22, 1651. After he had stayed ther some dayee, he retumed 
to St Johnstone.'* 

Fast kept durìng two days hefwt tìie Coronatùmj appmimUd fry <lé 
Cmnminion tfHu Kòrk, 

" The causea of the first day (not read) was the great con- 
tempt of the gospell, holden forth in its branches. Of Bie eecond 
day, which weie read, the ainnes of the king, and of bis fether^i 
house, where sundry offences of King James the Shrth were ac- 
knowledgedf and of King Charlea the First, and of King Charlea 
the Second, now king." 

It waa about the same time that Mr. Guthrìe, mimstei of 
Stirling, said, " That if his majesly*s heart were as uprigjìt as 
David's, God would no more parfon the sins of his father's 
house for his sake, thsui he did the sins of the house of Judah 
for^e goodness of holy Josiah.**— iSir.&fiiNirc{ Walha'tJimrmA 
<^A/att«,p.l83. 

NoTBr— p.158. 

To fbe Honeorable the Knights, Citìzei»^ and 
eemUed in parUarnsut, the rapraaentatiTia of the 
peopIeofEagland, 
Vou n.— Z 
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TIm IraniblB petitionof MaiceUns 1 

M well on the behalf of themaelves as of threescore 

tea fieebom people of thìs nation now in slav^ry, 
Hmnbly éhoweth, 

Thet yoar dìatraesed petitìonera and the othen became pria- 
oneie at £zeter aad Uchester, in the west, npou pretence of 
Seìiaboiy tvàng in the «od of the year 1654, althoujg^h manv of 
them nerer aaw Salisbuiy, nor bore anns, in their livea. Your 
petitioDen and divene of the otheift were picked up as they trar- 
elied npon their lawfol occaaiona. Alterwaid, upon an indict- 
ment preferred againat yoor petitioner RÌTers, tgnoramuB waa 
foond ; yoor petitioner Foyle never bein^ indicted : and ali the 
leat were either quitted hj the jury of lite and death, and never 
80 much aa tried or ezamined. Yet your petitioners and the 
othera were ali kept prisoners by the space of one vrhole year. 
and then on a audoen (withoat me least provocation) snatched 
OQt <^ their piiaona, the neatest nomber oy the command and 
plnaore of the then iugh-8heii£f Coplestone, and othera in 
power in the county of Devon, and drìven through the streeta 
of the city of Oxon (which is witness to this trath) by a guard 
of hoiae and foot (none being suffered to take leave of them), 
•ad 80 hamed to Plymouth aboard the ship John of London. 
Oaptain John Cole, maater ; where, after they had lain aboaid 
fonrteea daya, the captain hoisted sali, and at the end of five 
weeka and Ibnrteen daya more, anchoréd at the isle of Barba 
doc», in the West Indiea, being (in sailing) four thousand and 
five hmidred milea distant from their native country, wivea, 
children, perenta, fiiends, and whatever is near and aear unto 
them ; the captive priaoners being ali the way locked up under 
decka (and guarda), among horsea, that their souls through 
beat axid ateam, under the tropic, fainted in them ; and they 
never, till they carne to the island, knew whither they were 
Moìngp 

Being aadly airìved there on the May 7th, 1656, the maa- 
ter of the ship sold your miserable petitioners and the others, 
the generality of them, to moat inhoman and barfoarous persons, 
fi>r one thousand five hundred weight of sugar — a price, morer 
or less, according to their working feuniltlea, as the gooda and 
chattela of Martin Noeti and Major Thomas, Aldermen of Lon- 
don, and Captain H. Hataell, of Plymouth, neither sparing the 
aged of seventy-siz years old, nor divines, nor officers, nor gen- 
tlemen, nor any age or condition of men, but rendering ali alike 
in thia inaeparable captivity, they now generally grìndmg at the 
mille and attending at the fumaces, or di^ging m this scorchin^ 
Uand ; having nought to feed on (notwitnstanding their haio 
kboQr) bntpotato-roota, nor to drink, but water with aach rootv 
waahed in it, beaidea the bread and tean of their own afflie> 
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tions— being bouglit and sold stili from one planter to anotb«r, 
or attached as horses and beasts for the debts ot theìr masters— 
being whìpped at the whìppìng-poets (as logues) for their mas- 
ter*s pleasure, and sleeping in sties worse than hogs in En^land» 
and many other ways made miserable, beyond expreMum or 
Christian imaginatlon. 

Humbly your petitioners do remonstrate on behalf of them- 
selves and others their most deplorable and (as to Englishmen) 
their ìinparaUeled condition ; (uad eamestìy beg that this high 
court, since they are not under any pretendedconviction of law, 
will be pleased to examine this arbitrary power, and to question 
by what authorìty so great a breach is made upon the fiee peo- 
pie of England — ^they having never seen the faces of thete their 
pretended owners, merchants that deal in slaves and sools of 
men, nor ever heard of their names before Mr. Cole made affi- 
davit in the office of Barbadoes that he sold them as their goods ; 
but whence they derived their authority for the sale and slavery 
of your poor petitioners and the rest, ther are wholly ignorant 
to this very day. That this high court will be farther pleased' 
to interest their power for the redemption and reparation of 
your distressed petitioners and the rest ; or, if the names of your 
petitioners and the nambers of the rest be so inconsiderablie as 
not to be worthy of relief or your tender compassion, yet, at 
ieast, that this court would be pleased, on the behalf of them- 
6elves and ali the free-bom people of England, by whose suf- 
frages they sit in parliament, any of whose cases it may be next, 
whenever a like force shall be laid on them, to take coursc to 
curb the unlimited power under which the petitioners and others 
Buffer: that neither you nor any of their brethreut upon these 
miserable terms, may come into this miserable place of torment 
A thing not known among the cruel Turks, to sell and enslave 
those of their own country and religion, much lesa the innocente 

These thìngs being granled, as they bope, their souls shaìl 
pray, &c. 

MOTBS ON WOSCBSTBB. 

The defeate of that part of the armie at Innerkeithen, Crom- 
weirs march with most of his forces to St. Jonston, whereb^he 
cut off ali succourse of men tod meate from the north, obheed 
the king, with the advice of the Conunittec of Estates, to lay 
present hold on occasion to leave the rebell behind him, and 
march with his whole armie from Stirline into England. The 
borse and dragoons might be about foure thousand ; and the 
foot, as I reckoned them that day we marched from Stirline 
Parke, were upwards of nine thousand. A traine of artillerìe of 
some field-peeces and leather cannon we had, with suteable am- 
munition, under the conduct of Sii James Wemis, genesnl of 
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tÌM «rtflkrie. We fot qaick]ietoEn#Bh ground, botwì£h« 
grett delle of mùduefe to ali those poore Scotch people by 
whoae dwelliDg* we marched, robhing and plaodenng being 
UMd bv the aoion, eren to admiiatioa and inhiimanitia Neera 
to Csrule, the JLÌng ìm proclaimed King of Englaod and Irelazid, 
with the flwat acclamationa (^ tbe annie ; and severe com 
manda nude agiùnat ali other robberìes, plonderìnga, and exac 
tiona ; which being pat in executSon by banging tuo or three, 
were well enougb obaerved, and Tery good ocder and diaci p lme 
km^ Che whole march. 

For the Bùbt Honoorable Will. Lekthall. Eaq., Speaker 
of tlM Parlument of fhe Commonwealth of England. 

Sn, 

Being 80 weaiy and acarce able to write, yet I thonght it my 
dntr to let Ton know thoa much, that upon this day, being the thiid 
of Sqptember (remaxkable for a mercy Toucbsafed to your forcea 
on this day twelve moneth in Scotland), we built a bridge of 
beata over SeTeme, between it and Tame, about half a mile 
from Worcester ; and another over Tame, within pistol-shot of 
onr other bridge! T^ntenant-geoeral Fleetwoodand major-gene- 
ral 0ean marcbed from ITpton, on the south-west side of Severo, 
up to Poyick, a town wnìcb was a pass the enemy kept ; we 
pasaed over some borae and foot, and were in conjunction with 
the Ueutenant-general*8 forces ; we beat the enemy ùom hedge 
to hedge, till we beat him into Worcester. The enemy then 
diew tJl bis forces on the other side the town, ali but what he 
lost, and made a very considerable fight with ns for three hours' 
•pace; botintheendwebeathimtotaIly,andparsuedhimupto 
ms royal lòit, which we took, and, indeed, bave beaten bis whole 
army; whenwe took the fortjWetomedhisowngunsaponhim: 
the enemy hath had great Iosa, and certainly is scattered and ron 
aeveral ways ; we are m pnrsoit of him, and bave laid forces in 
aeveral placea, that we hope will gather him up : indeed, this 
hath been a very glorious mercy, and as stiff a contest for four 
or five hours as everl bave seen ; both your old forces and those 
new vaiaed bave behaved themselves with very gmat courage, 
and He that made them come ont, made them wuling to fi^ 
ibr you ; tìie Lord God Almighty frame our hearts to real thank- 
fiUness for this, which is alone hìs doing ! I hope I shall within 
« day or two give vou a more perfect account ; in the mean 
time I hope you will pardon, 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

O. Cbomwslu 

JDììmr WorctMUr, Sept. 3, 1651. 
lOelflHsftl. 
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The Swrrey ci PolicT, or a free Vindicatioti of the CoiDiium- 
wealth of finglana against Salmasius and other royalìsta. 
By Peter English, a Friend to FreedcHU.— Leith, 1653. 

It ìs dedicated first, "To the very Honble. and tnily godley 
the Lord-general Cromwell ;** and next, ** To the very Honble. 
Major-general Lambert, and the rest of the Honble. Gominis- 
lioners for ordering and managing afifairs m Scotland : as also 
to the Right Honble. Colonel R. Lìlbume, Commander-ìn-Chief 
of the English forces in Scotland." 

Peter Ènghsh appeara to bave been a lawyer, a very sob- 
servient person, and to bave had considerable hopes of prefer- 
ment from the chief men in power. To Cromwell he saya, 
** While I was thinking to whom I might dedicate this book, in 
whìch is asserted the authority and non-nsurpation of the com- 
monwealth of England, I judged non more fit than himto whose 
patronage I might commit it who hath most promoted the lib 
erty lately obtained, under the power and protection of the God 
of Israel. And thus, among many, I made choice of yoor 
lordshjp." 

After some discussion of the question as to whether subjects 
in any case ought to resist the reigning power (bis own maxim 
was, " Let me obey the tyrant so long as he commandeth, but 
side with the people when they oppose him"), he exclaima, " O 
that constrained maintenance for upholding priests, chaplains, 
and masters in univerdties were at an end ! Oh that ali who 
are able and wilUng to preach the gospel might he encoun^ed 
with ali due freedom and protection therein, upon ali occasiona 
and in aU convenient places, without molestation, whether in 
private or in places of public meeting ! AU whicb shall come 
lo pass when that is accomplished which is foretold in Isaiah, 
xxvi. 12, 14, 15." A little afterward he says — 

" Nay, but, my lord, I cannot forget how that one day after 
another I bear large discourse of lAvdlin^. But thou^h the 
most part be for it, excepting the rich (as it was of old, m the 
dayes oiAgia and Gracchus), I cannot well leam what is in- 
tended thereby. Only I find in it these two thin^, which be 
either redundant or defective, as to the nature of nght levelling. 
First, some understand no more but the levelhng of the law. 
Secondly, others overturn property so much, as that they intend 
no more use of the creation, but bere to-day, and yonder to- 
morrow." 

He thenoffera towrite on the Jeidsk, Athenian, Lacedamonkm, 
Jlomarij and other ancient commonwealths ; but in allusion to 
the millennium, he observes, " O ! but ali of us will be pie- 
Tented in these thin^ by the sudden approach of the Ancient 
oi Dayes, who, being come^ will level spixits, poweie, end 
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TiU then there will be no morebat the beginnings of 
libeity, the eamest of what shall be when the Lord alone aball 
be exalted, staining the pride of ali rlory, and bringing hito coo- 
tempt aU Uie honoorable ot the earth. Yea, ae I conceive, it is 
Impoeaible a solici and entiie freedom can be established till his 
«pproaeh ; lor then he shall judge among the nations, becoming 
our Iiord, our King, and Lawgiver— the law going out of Sion, 
•od the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. I rest satisfied in 
the expectation thereof, not exercising myself in great matterà, 
nor in things too hi^h for me. When he cometh, crooked things 
sball be made stiaight, and mountains shall be made vaUeys. 
The Lord shall hasten it in his time." 

**La8tly, I would offer my Judgment to your lordship con- 
ceming the power of the people in choosing rulers. I shul only 
hint at this m a word. To me it is clear, that as nature in thie 
•tate of &llen man (unless ali shoold go to min), cannot be 
withoat govemment, even though ali men by nature be free- 
bom, so neitherare ali capable of ^veming, nor of choosing to 
govem.'* " Nature being contammàted, ali men upon that ac- 
count are not fit to make choice of their rulers. For ali men 
«re eitber godly or ungodly. Now the major part of the people, 
being migodly, will, and do, choose men like themselves, as 
ezperìence teacheth, unlesse upon some sellish accompt they 
happen now and then, bere and there, to choose some godly 
person or persons. But the Scriptuie doth not allow any to rule 
Dut the nmteous. And, therefore, according to the word of 
God and che dictates of pure nature, godly men ( who are known 
to be such by their fruits) should be searched thorowout ^1 the 
tribes of Israel and appointed rulers. So did Moses. And our 
Moaeses ought to do so too ; to which the people in reason will 
be forced to condescend, and the rather when they see judgment 
and righteOQsness abounding, while the righteous govem. And, 
which is more, in ali heathenish ancient commonwealths, in 
which the rulers were choeen by the people, the wbole multi- 
tude therein foUowed the counsel of some few wise men among 
them. Otherwise the whole matter among them should bave 
tumad into confiision. And is it not known by ezpehence, how 
that some one fiaction or other doth swar in ali elections ? though 
th^&ee choice of the pecmle be pretended. Now, the ffenerahty 
of the people are swayea rather by the disafifected Uien well- 
afiected party, in al fiée choice, til they be constrained to do 
otherwise ; which is a clear demonstration that they cannot 
improve their own interest, but are apt to givo it up into the 
biande of strange k)ids and cruel taskmastera. And, therefore, 
ali our wise and godly Moseses whom the Lord hath impow- 
Msd ei^ht to assay ali means poesihle pò find oot, among the 
tiibes of Israel, able men, such as fear God, men of truth, and 
hatàog coretousness that they may bear burden with them in 
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Ibe management ofafiaiis. Andsochofthemaabepotff.UMro 
la enouffh in the worid to make them rìch. But I do not expect 
^e full accompliahment of sach things till the Ancientof 
Pares be come ; for Iseevnder the sunthe place ofjudgment (tkat) 
mckedm ia there ; and the place of righteouaneea {tiu^ imquity U 
ihere. I eay in mine heart, Ood ahall judge the righteoue and the 
wwUd! for (there ù) a thne there far every purpoee and far everv 
work. Eccles. lu. 16» 17. Till which tmie (hoping ali theM 
thinga ahall be acceptable to yonrlordahip), I remain, &c. &c. 

"P. EuoLiaH.»' ^ 

NoTB G— p. 186. 

. GXNSSAI. MOSCE TO THE SbEBXFF of RsKFBSWSHIBB. 

lOth Sept 1658. 

SlR, 

Itt haTemg pleaaed the moet ifvìae €tod in hii providenee to 
take out of tms world that moste aerene and renonned OUyer, 
late Lord Protector, whose name and memory will be cver pre- 
tiouse to ali good man ; and bis said late Highneas haveing in 
his lifet3rnie, according to the humble petition and advice, ap- 
pointed and declared the moat noble and ezcellent lord, the Lord 
Richard, eldest aonn of his aaide late highnes, to auceeed him 
in the goremement : His highnes' councill heere bave therefore, 
by direction of the Privy Conncill in Engrland, oidered the 
inclosed Proclamation to be pnblished, of wmch they bave seni 
you severail printed coppies neere inclosed, that you ma^r dnlr 
proclaime the same in your sherìifedoome ^ and you are with aU 
expedition to send some of the said pnnted coppies to the 
magistratea of each burgh royall therein. 

Signed in the name and by order of the Cooncill, 
Gboboe Monok. 

Edm. lOth September, 1658. 

For the High Sherriffe of the Shire of Renfirew, Theae. ' 

Note H— p. 246. 

Oliveb, P. 
Oliveb, by the «race of God Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominiona 
and territories thereunto belonging, to ali to whome cheis pre»* 
ente shall come, ereeting : " Know yee, that wee, aking into 
ouT consideratìon the condicione of the Univeraitie of Edinburgh» 
that (beìng but of late foundacione, tìz*. since the Refonnation 
of Rehgion in Scotland) the rents thereof are exceeding small. 
•nd much thereof arising out of the beneficence of the citie or 
Edii^tgh, the magistratea and councell thereof being thft 
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fomiden and andonbCed patrons of the aaid tTahersitìe ; Out of 
oar good wiU to the adrancement of the trae religìoii and leam- 
ing, and in proeecutìon of our order, hearing date at Whitehall, 
the fyre-and-twentieth day of August, in the yeare one thou- 
■and aix hundred fifty and seaven, nave eiven, graunted, and dis- 
ponedy and for us and oar saccessors dee heiifoy gìve, graont, and 
dispone to the prorost, bayUfis, cooncel, and commnnitie oif the 
burgfa of Edinburgh, and their saccessors, as foanders, bene- 
ftctors, and patrons of the said Universitie, to bee dispósed of 
and ezpended for such uaes as shalbee foond most ezpedient 
for the good of the said Universitie by the coancel of the bargh 
of Edinburgh, with advice and consent of the masters and 
regents of the said Universitie, ali and whole the full reve- 
nue of two hundred pounds sterling yearelie, to bee réceaved and 
taken out of any church-lands in Scotland not yet dispósed of ; 
and weedoe heirby empower and authorize our councel of 
Scotland to appoint the locality theìrof as they shall think most 
effectuall for the use of the said Universitie ; and ordeine the 
commissioners of our exchequer in Scotland to passe a sijgnature 
thereupon in ordinarie forme, for securing the said Universitie 
theirof vearelie as said is ; to bee holden of us and our saccessors 
in free blench for the yearlie payment of a penny English money 
at the terme of Whitsunday (if it be requird all-anerly) ; and 
that the said signatuir and charter to follow theimpon bee fùr- 
ther extended with ali clauses needfiiU ; and especiallie requir- 
in^ our conmiissioners of our exchec^ucr afoirsaid, or our com- 
missioners for administracione of justice to our people of 
Scotland, to direct lettres of homing on a charge of ten dayes, 
and other executorialls needfuU, to commaund and charge the 
fewers, farmers, tenents, and tacksmen, and others adebted in 
payment of the fruits, rents, emoluments, and datìes of such 
churchlands as shalbee gìven in localitie for the said revenue 
of two hundred pounds sterling yearelie, to readilie aunswer, 
obey, and make theinkfull payment of the same to the said prò* 
yost, baylifis, and theire successors, or to their chamberlaynes, 
in theire names for the behoof and to theeffect afoirsaid, aswell 
of ali yeares and termes by gone that the said rents are adebted 
and resting owing as yearlie in ali tyme comeing, the termes of 
payment theirof bein^ by past ; and that the said charter con- 
teyne a precept of seismg, and tbat precepts bee direct theirapon 
in due forme : And further, our wiU ana pleasure is, and wee 
doe heirby require our said commissioners of our exchequer. 
our chauncellor or keeper of our great seale of Scotland and 
director of our chancene their, to passe and expede theis pres- 
ents vnder our great seaie of Scotland per saltum : And for soe 
doein^, theis presente shalbee to them and every of them a 
fufficient warrant under our signet, at our honoar of Hampton 
Court, this two-and-twentieth day of July, 1658. 
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Note I— p. 246. 

HÌ8 Majesties* contribution was gratiouslie granted at Setoon. 
ye 14 of Julie, 1633. 
Chaklbs R. 

It is Olir gratìoas pleasore to giant, for ad^ancemeiit of fhe 
librarie and febrick of the Colledge of Glasgow, the soame of 
Two Hundred Pounda Stirbn. 

Thia aoume waa pajed by ye Lord Protector, aa 1654. 
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